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REGULATIONS. 

The  LibraW  will  be  opened  every  Sat- 
urday at  4  &ncWjs**'.  m.,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  th3^Q%istees  may  determine,  and 
remain  &pfn  aLleast  one  hour. 

AllfcchoojAmildren  over  8  years  of  age, 
and  alltfesicWras  and  tax  payers  are  allowed 
free  use>of  tny  Library. 

Books  mmy  be  kept  two  weeks  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Librarian. 

PersoBB^Keeping  books  longer  than  the 
specified  time  will  be  fined  one  cent  per  day 
for  every  day's  neglect  to  return  the  same. 

Persons  charged  with  books  or  maga- 
zines are  held  responsible  for  loss,  or  any 
damage  done  to  them  when  out;  and  so 
long  as  any  fine  or  damage  remains  unpaid, 
such  persons  will  not  be  allowed  the  use  of 
the  Library. 

Persons  neglecting  to  return  books  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
February  in  each  year  will  be  fined  twenty- 
five  cents. 
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or  other  article,  contrary  to  the  regulations,  or  who  shall  intentionally' muti-' 
late,  or  otherwise  injure  the  property  of  the  Association,  shall  forfeit  his 
ngnt  in  the  Institution  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  Government  shall  de- 
termine. 

Any  member  may  appeal  to  the  Directors  of  the   Library  and   Reading 
Koorn,  from  the  appraisement  of  the  Librarian  awarded  against  him. 
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PLUTARCH's  LIVES. 


PYRRHUS. 

OOME  hiftorians  write,  that  Phaeton  was  the  fkfl:  king 
after  the  deluge  who  reigned  over  the  Thefprotians  and 
MolofiianSj  and  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  came  with 
Pelafgus  into  Epirus-.  Others  fay,  that  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  after  they  had  built  the  temple  of  Dodona,*  fet- 
tled among  the  Moloflians;  In  after  times 'Neoptolemus, f 
the  fon  of  Achilles,  taking  his  people  with  him,  pofTelTed 
himfelf  of  the  country,  and  left  a  fucceflion  of  kings  after 
him,  called  Pyrrhida  ;  for  in  his  infancy  he  was  called 
Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  gave  that  name  to  one  of  his  legitimate 
ions  whom  he  had  by  LanafTa  the  daughter  of  Cleodes 
fon  of  Hyllus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had  divine  hon- 
ors in  Epirus, being  ftyled  there  Afpetos  (i.  e.  the  Inimi- 
table.) After  thefe  firft  kings,  thofe  that  followed  be- 
came entirely  barbarous,  and  both  their  power  and  their 
actions  funk  into  theutmoft  obfcurity.  Tharrytas  is  the 
iirft  whom  hifcory  mentions  as  remarkable  for  polifhingand 
improving  his  cities  with  Grecian  cufloms,  J  with  letters  and 
good  laws.  Alcetas  was  the  fon  of  Tharrytas,  Arybas  of 
Alcetas  ;  and  of  Arybas  and:  Troias  his  queen  was  born 
^acides.  He  married  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  the 
Theffalian,  who  acquired  great  reputation  in   the  Lamian 

*  Probably  it  was  only  a  druidical  kind  of  temple. 

+  Between  Deucalion's  flood  and  the  times  of  Neoptolemus, 
there  was  a  fpace  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 

%  Juftin  does  not  afcribethe  civilizing  of  the  Moloffians  to  Thar-  . 
rytas,  but  to  Arybas  the  fon  of  Alcetas  I.  who  had  himfelf  been 
polifned  and  humanized  by  his  education  at  Athens. 
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war,  and*  next  to  Leofthenes,  was  the  moft  confiderable  of 
the? confederates.  By  Phthia  -#sacides  had  two  daughters 
named  Deidamia  and  Troias,  and  a  fon  named  Pyrrhus. 

But  the  Moloflians,  rifing  againft  ^acides,  depofed  him, 
and  brought  in  the  ions  of  Neoptolemus.*  On  this  ocsa- 
fion  the.  fiends  of  ^acides  were,  taken  and  flain  ;.,  only 
Androclides  and  Angelus  efcaped  with  his  infant  fon, 
though  he  was  much  fought  after  by  his  enemies;  and 
carried  him  off  with  his  nurfes  and  a  few  neceflary  attend- 
ants. This  train  rendered  their  flight  difficult  and  flow,  fo 
that  they  were  foon  overtaken.  In  this  extremity  they  put 
the  child  in  the  hands  of  Androcleon,Hippias  and  Neander, 
three  active  young  men  whom  they  could  depend  upon,  and 
ordered  them  to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Megarae,  a 
town  in  Macedonia  ;  while  they  themfelves,  partly  by  en- 
treaty, and  partly  by  force,  ftopt  thecourfe  of  the  purfuers 
till  evening  ;  when,  having  with  much-difficulty  got  clear 
of  them,  they  haftened'to  join  thofe  who  carried  the  young 
prince.  At  fun  fetthey  thought  themfelves  near  the  fummit 
of  their  hopes,  but -they  met  with  a  fudden  difappointment. 
When  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the  town,  it 
looked  rough  and  dreadful  ;  and  upon  trial,  they  found  it 
abfolutely  unfordable.  For  the  current  being  fwelled  with 
the  late  rains,  was  very  high  and  boifterous,  and  darknefs  , 
added  to  horror.  Theynow  defpaired  of  getting  the  child 
and  his  nurfes  over,  without  fome  other  aiTifiance  ;  when 
perceiving  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the- 
other  fide,  they  begged  of  them  to  affift  their  paflage,  and 
held  up  Pyrrhus  towards  them.  But  though  they  called 
out  loud  and  entreated  eanieffly,  the  ftream  ran  fo  rapid 
and  made  fuch  a  roaring,  that  they  could  not  be  heard. 
Some  time  was  fpent,  while  they  were  crying  out  on  one  - 
fide,  andliftening  to  no  purpofe  on  the  other.  At  lafl:  one 
of  Pyrrhus's  company  thought  of  peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak 
bark,  and  of  exprefling  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  the  neceffities  and  fortunes  of  the  child.  Accord- 
ingly he  put  this,  in  execution,  and  having  rolled  the 
piece  of  bark  about  a  ftone,  which  was  madeufe  of  to  give 
force  to  the  motion,  he  threw  it  to  the.  other  fide.  Some 
fay,  he  bound  it  fail  to  a  javelin,  and  darted  it  over.,  When 
the  people  on  the  other  fide  had  read  it,  and  faw  there  was?. 

"■  This  Neoptolemus. was  the  brother,  of  Aryba§. 
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not  a  moment  to  lofe,  they  cut  down  trees,  and  made  a 
raft  of  them,  and  crolfed  the  river  upon  it.  It  happened 
thatthe  firft  man  who  reached  the  bank,was  named  Achilles. 
He  took  Pyrrhus  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over, 
while  his  companions  performed  the  fame  fervice  for  his 
followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train,  having  thus  got  fafeover,  and 
efcaped  the  purfuers,  continued  their  route,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  Glaucias  king  of  Illyria.  They  found 
the  king  fitting  in  his  palace  with  the  queen  his  confort,* 
and  laid  the  child  at  his  feet  in  the  pofture  of  a  fuppliant. 
The  king,  who  flood,  in  fear  of  Callander,  the  enemy  of 
./Eacides,  remained  a  long  time  filent,  confidering  what 
part  he  fhould  acl.  While  Pyrrhus,  of  his  own  accord 
creeping  clofer  to  him,  took  hold  of  his  robe,  and  railing 
himfelf  up  to  his  knees,  by  this  action  firft  excited  a  fmile, 
and  afterwards  companion  ;  for  he  thought  he  faw  a  peti- 
tioner before  himbegginghis  protection  with  tears.  Some 
fay,  it  was  not  Glaucias,  but  the  altar  of  the  domeftic  gods 
which  he  approached,  and  that  he  raifed  himfelf  by  em- 
bracing it ;  from  which  it  appeared  to  Glaucias  that  heav- 
en interefted  itfelf  in  the  infant's  favor.  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  put  him  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and 
ordered  her  to  bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  His 
enemies  demanding  him  foon  after,  and  Callander  offering 
two  hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivered  up, Glaucias 
refufed  to  do  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  be  twelve  years 
old,  conducted  him  into  Epirus  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  an  air  of  majefty  rather  terrible  than  auguft. 
Inftead  of  teeth,  in  his  upper  jaw  he  had  one  continued 
bone,  marked  with  fmall  lines  refembling  the  divifions  of  a 
row  of  teeth.  It  was  believed,  that  he  cured  the  fwelling 
of  the  fpleen,  by  facrificing  a  white  cock,  and  with  his 
right  foot  gently  prefling  the  part  affected,  the  patients 
lying  upon  their  backs  for  that  purpofe.  There  was  no 
perfon,  however  poor  or  mean,  refufed  this  relief,  if  re- 
queued. He  received  no  reward,  except  the  cock  for 
iacrifice,  and  this  prefent  was  very  agreeable  to  him.     It= 

*  Juflin  calls  this  princcfs  Beroa,  and  fays  fhe  was  of  the  family. 
of  the  ./Eacidse  ;  which  rauft  have  been  the  rcafon  of  their  feeking 
refuge  for  Pyrrhus  in  that  couxi,. 
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is  alfo  faid,  that  the  great  toe  of  that  foot  had  a  divine^ 
virtue  in  it  ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  the  reft  of  his  body 
was  con  fumed,  that  toe  was  found  entire  and  untouched 
by  the  flames.     But  this  account  belongs  not  to   the  pe- 
riod we  are  upon. 

When  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  feemed 
to  be  quite  eftablifhed  in  his  kingdom,  he  happened  to  be 
called  out  of  his  own  territories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
one  of  Galucias's  fens,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated. 
On  thisoccafion  the  Moloffians  revolting  again,  drove  out 
his  friends,  pillaged  his  treafures,  and  put  themfelves  once 
more  under  Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  loft  the 
crown,  and  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  applied  himfelf 
to  Demetrius,  the  fonof  Antigoruis,  who  had  married  his 
fifter  Deidamia.  That  princefs,  when  very  young,  had 
been  promifed  to  Alexander  the  fon  of  Roxana  (by  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;)  but  that  family  being  unfortunately  cut 
off,  me  was  given,  when  fhe  came  to  be  marriageable,  to 
Demetrius.  In  the  great  battle  of  Ipfus,  where  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  accompanied 
Demetrius  ;  and,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all  before 
him,  and  highly  diftinguimed  himfelf  among  the  com- 
batants. Nor  did  he  forfake  Demetrius,  when  unfuceefsful, 
but  kept  for  him  thofe  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
intruded  ;  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ptole- 
my, he  went  to  Egypt  as  an  hoftage.  There,  both  in 
hunting  and  other  exercifes,  he  gave  Ptolemy  proofs  of 
his  ftrength  and  indefatigable  abilities.  Obferving,  that 
among  Ptolemy's  wives,  Berenice  was  fhe  who  had  the 
greateft  power,  and  was  moft  eminent  for  virtue  and  un- 
derftanding,  he  attached  himfelf  moft  to  her.  For  he  had 
a  particular  art  of  making  his  court  to  the  great,  while 
he  overlooked  thofe  that  were  below  him.  And  as  in  his 
whole  conduct  he  paid  great  attention  to  decency,  tem- 
perance and  prudence,  Antigone,  who  was  daughter  to 
Berenice  by  her  firft*  hufband  Philip,  was  given  him,  in 
preference  to  many  other  young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  honor  than  ever  : 
and  Antigone  proving  an  excellent  wife,procured  him  men 

*He  fays  all  the  kings  of  the  eartK  were  engaged,  becaufe  Lyfima- 
chus,  Selucus,  Ptolemy,  Caffander,  Antigonus,  and  Demetrius  were 
there  in  perfon.  This  battle  was  fought  about  30©  years  before  Chrlft, 
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and  money,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Epirus.  At  his  arrival,  there,  his  fubjefts  received  him 
with  open  arms ;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  by  reafon  of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government.  Neverthelefs,  Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that 
Neoptolemus  might  have  recourfe.  to  fome  of  the  other 
kings,  came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  aflbciated  him 
in  the  kingdom.  But  in  procefs  of  time  there  were  fome 
who  privately  fowed  diffention  and  jealoufies  between  them. 
Pyrrhus's  chief  quarrel  with  Neoptolemus*is  faid  to  have 
taken  its  rife  as  follows  :  It  had  been  a  cuftom  for  the 
kings  of  Epirus  to  hold  an  affembly  at  PafTaron,  a  place  in 
the  province  of  the  Moloffians ;  where,  after  facrificing  to 
Jupiter  the  warrior,  mutual  oaths  were  taken  by  them  and 
their  fubjects.  The  kings  were  {worn  to  govern  according  to 
ia^Vy  and  the  people  to  defend  the  cro^on  according  to  lanv. 
Both  the  kings  met  on  this  occafion,  attended  by  their 
friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  prefents  were  made 
on  all  fides.  Gelon,  who  was  very  cordially  attached  to 
Neoptolemus,  among  the"  reft,  paid  his  refpects  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*  Myrtiius, 
one  of  this  prince's  cupbearers,  begged  them  of  him  ;  but 
Pyrrhus  refufed  him,  and  gave  them  to  another.  Gelon 
perceiving  that  Myrtiius  took  the  difappointment  extremely 
ill,  invited  him  to  Yup  with  him.  After  fupper  he  folicited 
him  to  embrace  the  intereft  of  Neoptolemus,  andtopoifoo 
Pyrrhus.  Myrtiius  feemed  to  liften  to  his  fuggeftions  with 
fatisfaclion,  but  diibovered  the  whole  to  his  mafter.  Then, 
by  his  order,  he  introduced  to  Gelon  the  chief  cupbearer 
Alexicrates,  as  a  perfon  who  was  willing  to  enter  into  the 
confpiracy  j  for  Pyrrhus  was  defirous  to  have  more  than 
one  witnefs  to  fo  black  an  enterprife.  Gelon  being  thus 
deceived,  Neoptolemus  was  deceived  with  him  ;  and,  think- 
ing  the  affair  in  great  forwardnefs,  could  not  contain  him- 
felf,  but  in  the  excefs  of  his  joy  mentioned  it  to  his  friends. 
One  evening,  in  particular,  being  at  fupper  with  his  fifter 
Cadmia,  he  difcovered  the  whole  defign,  thinking  nobody 
elfe  within  hearing.  And  indeed  there  was  none  in  the 
room  but  Phasnarete,  the  wife  of  Samon  chief  keeper  of 
Neoptolemus's  cattle  ;  and  fhe  laid  upon  a  couch  with  her 
face  turned  towards  the  wall,  andieemedto  beafleep.  She 

*  This  prefent  was  chara.&eriftical  of  thefimplicUyof  ancieattimea, 
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heard,  however,  the  whole  without  being  fufpecled,  and 
went  the  next  day  to  Antigone  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
related  to  her  all  that  (he  had  heard  Neoptolemus  fay  to 
his  fitter.  This  was  immedately  laid  before  Pyrrhus,  who 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  the  prefent.  But,  on  occafion.of  a 
folemn  facrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to  fupper,  and 
took  that  opportunity  to  kill  him.  For  he  was  well  affured 
that  all  the  leading  men  in  Epirus  were  ftrongly  attached 
to  him,  and  jilted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  out  of 
the  way  ;  that,  no  longer  fatisfied  with  a  f  mall  fhare  of  the 
kingdom,  he  might  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  whole  ;  and  by 
following  his  genius,  rife  to  great  attempts.  And,  as  they 
had  now  a  ftrong  fufpicion  befides.,  that  Neoptolemus  was 
practifing  againft  him,  they  thought  this  was  the  time  to 
prevent  him  by  giving  him  the  fatal  blow. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had  to  Bere- 
nice and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  fon  by  Antigone  Ptolemy, 
and  called  the  city  which  he  built  in  the  Cherfonefe  of 
Epirus,  Berenicis.  From  this  time  he  began  to  conceive 
many  great  defigns,  but  his  firft  hopes  laid  hold  of  all  that 
was  near  home  ;  and  he  found  a.plaufible  pretence  to 
concern  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  . 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Caffander,  had  killed  his  mother  Theffa- 
lonica,  and  expelled  his  brother  Alexander.  Alexander 
fent  to  Demetrius  for  fuccor,  and  implored  likewife  the 
affiftance  of  Pyrrhus.  Demetrius,  having  many  affairs  up- 
on his  hands,  could  not  prefently  comply  ;  but  Pyrrhus 
came  and  demanded,  as'  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  the 
city  of  Nymphsea,*  and  all  the  maritime  coaft  of  Macedo- 
nia, together  with  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  and  Amphilo- 
chia,  which  were  fome  of  the  countries  that  did  not  orig- 
inally belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  young 
prince  agreeing  to  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  poffeffed  him- 
felf of  thefe  countries,  and  fecured  them  with  his  garri- 
fbns  ;  after  which,  he.  went  on  conquering  the  reft  for  ; 
Alexander,  and  driving  Antipater  before  him. 

King  Lyfimachus   was  well  inclined  to  give   Antipater 
ajfiftance,  but  he  was  fo  much  engaged  with  his  own  affairs 

*  Dacier  thinks  Apollonia might  be  called  Nymphaea  from  Nym- 
phasum,  a  celebrated  rock  in  its  neighborhood.     Palmerius  would 
read  Tymphaea  ;  that  being   the   name  of  a  town  in  thofe   parts. 
There  was  a  city  called  Nymphaeum  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,^ 
but  that  could  not  be  meant  here. 
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that  he  couM  not  find  time  for  it.  Recollecting,  however, 
that  Pyrrhus  would  refufe  nothing  to  his  friend  Ptolemy, 
he  forged  letters  in  Ptolemy's  name,  enjoining  him  to 
evacuate  Macedonia,  and  to  be  fatisfied  with  three  hun- 
dred talents  from  Antipater.  But  Pyrrhus  no  fooner  open- 
ed the  letters,  than  he  perceived  the  forgery.  For,  inftead 
of  the  cuftomary  falutation,  The  father  to  hisfon,  greetings 
they  began  with,  King  Ptolemy  to  king  Pyrrhus,  greeting. 
He  inveighed  againft  Lyfimachus  for  the  fraud,  but  liften- 
ed,  notwithstanding,  to  propofals  of  peace ;  and  the  three 
princes  met  to  offer  facrifices  on  theoccafion,and  tofwear 
upon  the  altar  to  the  articles.  A  boar,  a  bull,  and  a  ram 
being  led  up  as  victims,  the  ram  dropt  down  dead  of  him- 
felf.  The  reft  of  the  company  laughed  at  the  accident ; 
but  Theodotus  the  diviner  advifed  Pyrrhus  not  to  fwear, 
declaring  that  the  deity  prefignified  the  death  of  one  of 
the  kings  ;*  upon  which  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageoufly  fettled  ; 
neverthelefs  Demetrius  came.  But  it  foon  appeared  that 
he  came  now  unrequefted,  and  that  his  prefence  excited 
rather  fear  than  gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few 
days  together,  in  mutual  dlftruft  they  laid  fnares  for  each 
other  ;  but  Demetrius  finding  the  firft  opportunity,  was 
beforehand  with  Alexander,  killed  him,  and  got  himfelf 
proclaimed  king  of  Macedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  fubjecls  of  complaint  againft 
Pyrrhus,  on  account  of  the  inroads  which  he  had  made 
into  Theffaly.  Befides,  that  ambition  to  extend  their  do- 
minions, which  is  a  diftemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered 
their  neighborhood  mutually  alarming.  Thefe  jealoufies 
increafed  after  the  death  of  Deidamia.  At  laft  each  having 
pofTeiTed  himfelf  of  part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one 
object,  in  view,  the  gaining  of  the  whole,  this  produced  of 
courfe  new  caufes  of  contention.  Demetrius  marched 
againft  the  ^Etolians,  and  reduced  them.  After  which  he 
left  Pantauchus  among  them  with  a  confiderable  force, 
and  went  himfelf  to  feek  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  as  foon  as  he 
was  apprifed  of  his  defign,  went  to  meet  him  ;  but  taking 
a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  patted  each  other.  De- 
metrius entered  Epirus,  and  committed  great  ravages  j  and 

*  Alexander  was  murdered  foon  after. 
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Pyrrhus,  falling  in  with  Pantauchus,  gave  him  battle.  The 
difpute  was  warm  and  obftinate  on  both  fides,  efpecially 
where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantauchus,  who  in 
dexterity,  courage,  andftrength,  flood  foremoft  among  the 
officers  of  Demetrius,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  high  and 
ambitious  fpirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of  his  time 
in  valor  and  renown,  and  who  was  defirous  ^appropriate 
to  himfelf  the  honors  of  Achilles,  rather  by  his  fword 
than  by  kindred,  advanced  through  the  firft  lines  againft. 
Pantauchus.  They  began  with  the  javelin;  and  then 
coming  to  the  fword,  exhaufted  all  that  art  or  ftrength 
could  fupply.  Pyrrhus  received  one  wound,  and  gave  his 
adverfary  two,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  neck ; 
by  which  he  over-powered  him,  and  brought  hirn  to  the 
gtound  ;  but  could  not  kill  him  outright,  becaufe  he  was 
refcued  by  his  friends.  The  Epirots,  elated  with  their 
prince's  victory,  and  admiring  his  valor,  broke  into  and 
difperfed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  purfuing  the  fu- 
gitives, killed  great  numbers  of  thern,  and  took  five  thou- 
sand prifoners. 

This  battle  did  not  fo  much  excite  the  refentment  and 
hatred  of  the  /Macedonians  againft  Pyrrhus  for  what  they 
fuffered,  as  it  infpired  them  with  an  efteem  of  his  abilities 
and.  admiration  of  his  valor.  This  furnifhed  fubjecl  of 
difcourfeto  all  who  were  witnefles  of  his  exploits,  or  were 
engaged  againft  him  in  the  a£lion.  For  he  recalled  to  their 
minds  the  countenance,  the  fwiftnef  s,  and  motion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  in  Pyrrhus  they  thought  they  faw  the 
very  image  of  his  force  and  impetuofity.  And  while  the 
other  kings  reprefented  that  hero  only  in  their  purple 
robes,  in  the  number  of  guards,  the  bend  of  the  neck,  and 
the  lofty  manner  of  fpeaking,  the  king  of  Epirus  reprefent- 
ed him  in  deeds  of  arms  andperfonal  achievements.  And 
of  his  great  flkill  in  ordering  and  drawing  up  an  army,  we 
have  proofs  in  the  writings  he  left  behind  him.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  Antigonus,  being  afked,  "Who  was  the  greateft 
■"  general,"  anfwered,  "  Pyrrhus  would  be,  if  he  lived  to 
"  be  old."  Antigonus,  indeed,  fpoke  only  of  the  generals 
of  his  time  ;  but  Hannibal  faid  that  of  all  the  world  had 
ever  beheld,  the  firft  in  genius  and  flkill  was  Pyrrhus,  Scipio 
the  fecond,  and  himfelf  the  third  j  as  we  have  written  i» 
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'thelife of  Scipio.*  This  was  the  only  fcience  he  applied 
himfelf  to  ;  this  was  the  fubjecl  of  his  thoughts  and  con- 
verfation  ;  for  he  confidered  it  as  a  royal  ftudy,  and  look- 
ed upon  other  arts  as  mere  trifling  amufements.  And  it 
is  reported,  that  when  he  wasafked,  "  Whether  he  thought 
*'  Python  or  Caephifias  the  beft  mufician  r"  "  Polyfper- 
"  chon,"  faid  he,  "  is  the  general  ;"  intimating  that  this 
was  the  only  point  which  it  became  a  king  to  inquire  into 
or  know. 

(  In  the  intercourse  of  life  he  was  mild  and  not  eafily  pro- 
voked, but  ardent  and  quick  to  repay  a  kindnefs.  For 
this  reafon  he  was  greatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  ./Eropus. 
c*  His  friend,"  he  laid,  "  had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  n-a- 
tl  ture,  but  he  blamed  and  reproached  himfelf  for  putting 
"  off  his  acknowledgments,  till,  "by  thefe  delays,  he  had 
11  loft  the  opportunity  of  making  any  return.  For  thofe 
"  that  owe  money,  can  pay  it  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceafed, 
*'  but  when  a  return  of  kindnefTes  is  not  made  to  a  perfon 
'*  in  his  lifetime,  it  grieves  the  heart  that  hasany'goodnefs 
"and  honor  in  it."  When  fome  advifed  him  to  banifti  a 
certain  ill  tongued  Ambracian,  who  abufed  him  behind 
his  back,  "  Let  the  fellow  flay. here,"  faid  he,  "and  fpeak 
"  againfl  me  to  a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give 
"  me  a  bad  character  to  all  the  world."  And  fome  young 
men  having  taken  great  liberties  with  his  characler  in 
their  cups,  and  being  afterwards  brought  to  anfwer  for 
it,  he  afked  them,  "  Whether  they  really  had  faid  fuch 
'•  things  ?"  "We  did,  Sir/'  anfwered  one  of  them,  "  and 
"  fhould  have  faid  a  great  deal  more^  if  we  had  had  more 
u  wine." — Upon  which  he  laughed,  and  difmiffed  them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  feveral  wives 
forthepurpofesofintereftand  power;  namely,thedaughter 
of  Autoleon,kingof  the  Paeonians  ;  Bircenna,  the  daughter 
of  Bardyllis, king  of  the  lily  rians  ;  and  Lanaffa, the  daughter 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracufe,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  the 
iile  of  Corcyra,  which  her  father  had  taken.  By  Antigone 
hehadafon  named  Ptolemy  5  by  Lanallahe  had  Alexander ; 
and  by  Bircenna  his  youngeft  fon  Helenus.  All  thefe  princes 
had   naturally   a   turn  tor  war,  and  he  quickened  their 

*  This  is  differently  related  in  the  life  of  Flaminius.  There  it  is 
faid.  that  Hannibal  placed  Alexander  firft,  Pyrrhic  fecond,  and 
kimfett  the  third. 
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martial  ardor  by  giving  them  a  fuitable  education  from 
their  infancy.  For  it  is  faid,  when  he  was  afked  by  one 
of  them,  who  was  yet  a  child,  "  To  which  of  them  he 
**  would  leave  his  kingdom  ?"  he  faid,  "  to  him  who  has 
<l  the  fharpeit  fword."  This  was  very  like  tjbat  tragical 
legacy  of  CEdipus  to  his  fons, 

The  fword's  keen  point  th'  inheritance  fhall  part.* 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  returned  home  diftinguifhed 
with  glory,  and  flill  more  elevated  in  his  fentiments.  The 
Epirots  having  given  him  on  this  occafion  the  name  of 
Eagle,  he  faid,  "  If  I  am  an  eagle,  you  have  made  me 
*«  one  ;  for  it  is  upon  your  arms,  upon  your  wings,  that 
iC  I  have  rifen  fo  high." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Demetrius  lay 
dangerouily  ill,  he  fuddenly  entered  Macedonia,f  intend- 
ing only  an  inroad  to  pillage  the  country.  But  he  was  very 
near  feizing  the  whole,  and  taking  the  kingdom  without 
a  blow.  For  he  pumed  forward  as  far  as  Edefia  without 
meeting  with  any  reiiftance  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp  and  joined  him.  The 
danger  awaked  Demetrius,  and  made  him  act  above  his 
firength.  His  friends  too,  and  officers  quickly  aflembled 
a  good  body  of  troops,  and  moved  forward  with  great  fpir- 
it  and  vigor  againft  Pyrrhus.  But  as  he  came  only  with 
a  defign  to  plunder,,  he  did  not  {rand  to  receive  them.  He 
loft  however  a  confidexable  number  of  men  in  his  retreat, 
for  the  Macedonians  harafied  his  rear  all  the  way. 

Demetrius,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhus  with  fc 
much  eafe,  was  far.from  flighting  anddefpifing  him  after- 
wards. But  as  he  meditated  great  things,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  five  hundred 
fail  of  (hips,  he  thought  it  not  prudent  either  to  embroil 
himfelf  with  Pyrrhus,  or  to  leave  behind  him  fo  dangerous 
a  neighbor.  And  as  he  was  not  at  leifure  to  continue  the 
war  with  him,  he  concluded  a  peace,  that  he  might  turn 
his  arms  with  more  fecurity  againft  the  other  kings.  J  The 
defigns  of  Demetrius  were  foon  difcovered  by  this  peace, 

*  PhenifTas  of  Euripides,  ver.  68. 

+  In  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  third  Olympiad, 
two  hundred  and  eightyfour  years  before  Chrift. 
t  Sdeucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyfimachus^ 
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and  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  preparations.  The  kings  were 
alarmed,  and  lent  ambatladors  to  Pyrrhus  with  letters,  ex- 
preiling  their  aftonifhment,  that  he  neglected  his  oppor- 
tunity to  make  war  upon  Demetrius.  They  represented 
with  how  much  eale  he  might  drive  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  troublefome  enterprifes  ; 
inftead  of  which,  he  waited  till  Demetrius  had  defpatched 
all  his  other  affairs,  and  was  grown  fomuch  more  powerful 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors,  and  to  put 
him  under  the  neceftlty  of  fighting  for  the  altars  of  his  gods 
and  the  fepuichres  of  his  anceltors  in  MololTia  itfelf  ;  and 
this, too,  when  he  had  juft  been  deprived  by  Demetrius  of 
the  ifle  of  Corcyra,  together  with  his  wife.  For  Lanaffa 
having  her  complaints  againft  Pyrrhus,  for  paying  more 
attention  to  his  other  wives, though  barbarians,  than  to  her, 
had  retired  to  Corcyra  ;  and,  wanting  to  marry  another 
king,  invited  Demetrius  to  receive  her  hand,  knowing  him 
to  be  more  inclined  to  marriage  than  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing princes.  Accordingly  he  failed  to  the  iiland,  married 
LanafTa,  and  left  a  garrifon  in  the  city. 

The  kings, at  the  fame  time  that  they  wrote  thefe  letters 
to  Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  themfelves  to  harafs  Demetrius, 
who  delayed  his  expedition,  and  continued  his  prepara- 
tions. Ptolemy  put  to  fea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew  off 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Lyfimachus  entered  the  upper 
Macedonia  from  Thrace  and  ravaged  the  country.  And 
Pyrrhus  taking  up  arms  at  the  fame  time,  marched  againft 
Bercea,  expecting  that  Demetrius  would  go  to  meet  Lvfi- 
machus,and  leave  the  lower  Macedonia  unguarded  ;  which 
fell  out  accordingly.  The  night  before  he  fet  out,  he 
dreamed  that  Alexander  the  Great  called  him,  and  that 
when  he  came  to  him,  he  found  him  fick  in  bed,  but  was 
received  with  many  obliging  expreflions  of  friendfhip,  and 
a  promife  of  fudden  amftance*  Pyrrhus  faid,  '*  How  can 
**  you,  Sir,  who  are  fick,  be  able  toaiTift  me  ?"  Alexander 
anfwered,  "  I  will  do  it  with  my  name  ;"  and  at  the  fame 
time,  he  mcunted  a  Niiaean  horfe,*  and  feemed  to  leai. 
the  way. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  vifion,  advanced 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  having  traverfed  the  inter- 

*  Nifaea  was  a  province  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  which  Straba  tells 
m  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horfes.  The  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to 
provide  themfelves  there.     Straoo,lib.  xi. 
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mediate  countries,  came  before  Bercea  and  took  it.  There- 
he  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  reduced  the  other  cities  by 
his  generals.  When  Demetrius  received  intelligence  of 
this,  and  perceived  moreover,  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  among 
the  Macedonians  in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed 
farther,  left,  when  they  came  in  fight  of  a  Macedonian 
prince,  and  one  of  an  illuftrious  character  too,  they  fhould 
revolt  to  him.  He  therefore  turned  back,  and  led  them 
againft  Pyrrhus,  who  wasaftranger,  and  the  object  of  their 
hatred.  Upon  his  encamping"  near  Bercea,  many  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  mixed  with  his  foldiers,  and  highly  ex- 
tolled Pyrrhus.  They  reprefented  him  as  a  man  invincible 
in  arms,  of  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who  treated 
thofe  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great  gentlenefs  and 
humanity.  There  were  alio  fomeof  Pyrrhus's  emiffaries, 
who,  pretending  themfelves  Macedonians,  obferved  to 
Demetrius's  men,  that  then  was  the  time  to  get  free  from 
his  cruel  yoke,and  to  embrace  the  interefts  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
"was  a  popular  man  and  who  loved  a  foldier.  After  this, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment,  and  they 
£aft  their  eyes  around  for  Pyrrhus.  It  happened  that  he 
was  then  without  his  helmet  ;  but  recollecting  himfelf, 
he  foon  put  it  on  again,  and  was  immediately  known  by 
his  lofty  plume  and  his  creft  of  goats  horns.*  Many  of 
the  Macedonians  now  ran  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  give 
them  the  word  ;f  while  others  crowned  themfelves  with 
branches  of  oak,  becaufe^they  faw  them  worn  by  his  men. 
Some  had  even  the  confidence  to  tell  Demetrius,  that  the 
mull  prudent  part  he  could  take,  would  be  to  withdraw, 
and  lay  down  the  government.  As  he  found  the  motions 
of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  fort  of  difcourfe,  he  was  ter- 
rified and  made  off  privately,  difguifed  in  a  mean  cloak, 
and  a  common  Macedonian  hat.  Pyrrhus,  upon  this,  be- 
came matter  of  the  camp  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  was 
proclaimed'king  of  Macedonia. 

Lyfimachus  made  his  appearance  foon  after,  and,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  contributed  equally  to   the  flight  of 

*  Alexander  the  Great  is  rs.p  re  fen  ted  on  his  medals  with  fuch  a 
jcreft.  The  goat,  indeed,  was  the  fymbol  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
•edon.  The  prophet  Daniel  ufes  it  as  fuch.  The  original  of  that 
fymbol  may  be  found  in  Juftin. 

0w%(/.a,  many  fignif y  the  word)  becaufe  it  helps,  to  keep  th*> 
loldiers  together. 


Demetrius,  demanded  his  mare  of  the  kingdom,  Pyrrhus, 
as  he  thought  himfelf  not  fufficiently  eftablifhed  among  the 
Macedonians,  but  rather  in  a  dubious  fituation,  accepted 
the  propofal  ;  and  they  divided  the  cities  and  provinces 
between  them.  This  partition  feemed  to  be  of  iervice  for 
the  prefent,  and  prevented  their  going  directly  to  war  ; 
but,  foon  after,  they  found  it  the  beginning  of  perpetual 
complaints  and  quarrels,  inftead  of  a  perfect  reconciliation^ 
For  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  whofe  ambition  is  not  to  be 
terminated  by  feas  and  mountains  and  uninhabitable  deferts, 
whofe  thirft  of  dominion  is  not  to  be  confined  by  the  bounds 
that  part  Europe  and  Afia,  mould,  when  fo  near  each- 
other,  and  joined  in  one  lot,  fit  down  contented,  and  ab- 
stain from  mutual  injuries?  Undoutedly  they  are  always 
at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the  feeds  of  perfidy  and  envy 
there.  As  for  the  names  of  peaceand  war,  they  apply 
them  occasionally,  like  money,  to  their  ufe,  not  to  the 
purpofes  of  juffice.  And  they  act  with  much  more  probity 
when  they  profelTedly  make  war,  than  when  they  fanctify  a 
fhort  truce,  and  ceuation  of  mutual  injuries,  with  the  names 
of  juftice  and  friendship.  Pyrrhus  was  a  proof  of  this. 
For  oppofing  Demetrius  again,  when  his  affairs  began  to 
be  a  little  reeffablifhed,  and  checking  his  power,  which 
feemed  to  be  recovering,  as  it  were  from  a  great  illnefs,. 
he  marched  to  the  afnftance  of  the  Grecians,  and  went  in 
perfon  to  Athens.  He  amended  iruothecitidel, and  facrificed 
to  the  goddefs  ;  after  which  he  came  down  into  the  city 
the  fame  day,  and  thus  addrefled  the  people  ;  "  I  think 
"  myffelf  happy  in  this  teftimony  of  the  kind  regard  of  the 
u  Athenians  ;  and  of  the  confidence  they  put  in  me  ;  I  ad- 
"  vife  them,  however,  as  they  tender  their  fafety,  never 
"  to  admit  another  king  within  their  walls,  but  to  fhut 
"  their  gates  again'ft  all  that  thali  defire  it."* 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius  j 
And  yet  Demetrius  was  no  fooner  palTed  into  Afia,  than  : 
Pyrrhus,at  the  inftigation  of  Lyfimachus,  drew  ofFTheffaly 
from.its  allegiance,  and  attacked  his  garrifons  in  Greece,  • 
He  found",  indeed,  the  Macedonians  better  fubjecls  in  time 
of  war  than  in  peace,  befides  that  he  himfelf  was  more  fit 
for  action  than  repofe.     At  laft  Demetrius  being  entirely^ 

*  The  Athenians  followed  his  advice,  and  drove  out  Demetrius's 
garrifon. 
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defeated  in  Syria,  Lyfimachus,  who  had  nothing  to  fea? 
from  that  quarter,  nor  any  other  affairs  to  engage  him, 
immediately  turned  his  forces  againft  Pyrrhus,  who  lay  in 
quarters  at  EdefTa.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  fell  upon  one  of 
the  king's  convoys,  and  took  it,  by  which  he  greatly  dif- 
treffed  his  troops  for  want  of  provifions.  Befides  this,he 
corrupted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his  letters  and 
emiflTaries,  reproaching  them  for  choofing  for  their  fover- 
eigna  ftranger,  whofe  anceftors  had  always  been  fubjecT: 
to  tne  Macedonians,  while:  they  expelled  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Alexander.  As  the  majority  liftened  to 
thefe  fuggettions,  Pyrrhus,  fearing  the  event,  withdrew 
with  his  Epirots  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  fo  loft  Macedo- 
nia in  the  fame  manner  he  had  gained  it.  Kings,  there- 
fore, have  no  reafon  to  blame  the  people  for  changing  foe 
intereft,  fince  in  that  they  do  but  imitate  their  mafters, 
who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs,  and  who 
think  that  man  moft  capable  of  ferving  them,  who  pays- 
the  leaf!  regard  to  honefty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirus,  and  left 
Macedonia,  he  had  a  fair  occafion  given  him  by  fortune 
to  enjoy  himfelf  in  quiet,  and  to  govern  his  own  kingdom 
in  peace.  But  he  was  perfuaded,  that  neither  to  annoy 
others,  nor  to  be  annoyed  by  them,  was  a  life  infufferably1 
languishing  and  tedious.  Like  Achilles,  he  could  not  en- 
dure inaction  :. 

He  pin'd  in  dull  repofe  ;  his  heart  indignant 

Bade  the  fcene  change  to  war,  to  wounds,  and  death. 

His  anxiety  for  frefh  employment  was  relieved  as  follows  ; 
The  Fvomans  were  then  at  war  with  the  Tarentines.  The 
latter  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  difpute,  and  yet  the  bold 
and  turbulent  harangues  of  their  leading  men  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  refolved,  therefore, 
to  call  in  Pyrrhus,  and  put  their  forces  under  his  command; 
there  being  no  other  prince  who  had  then  fo  much  lei fure, 
or  was  fo  able  a  general.  The  oldefr.  and  mod  fenlible  of 
the  citizens  oppofed  this  meafure,  but  were  overborne  by 
the  noife  and  violence  of  the  multitude;  and  when  theyjfaw: 
this,  they  no  longer  attended  the  affemblies.  But  there 
was  a  worthy  man,:  named  Meton,  who,  on  the  day  that  the 
decree  was  to  be  ratified,  after  the  people  had  taken  their 
feats,  came  into  the  atfembly,  with  an  ^air  o£  intoxicatiun, 
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having,  like  perfons  in  that  condition,  a  withered  garland 
upon  his  head,  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman  playing 
on  the  flute  before  him.  As  no  decorum  can  well  be  ob- 
ferved  by  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  free  ftate,  fome  clapped 
their  hands,  others  laughed,  but  nobody  pretended  to  flop 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  called  upon  the  woman  ta 
play,  and  him  to  come  forward  and  fing.  Silence  being 
made,  he  faid,  "  Men  of  Tarentum,  ye  do  extremely  well 
"  to  fuffer  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  and  be 
P  merry,  while  they  may  ;  and,  if  you  are  wife,  you  will 
"  all  now  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  j  for  you  muft  have  other 
11  bufinefs,  and  another  kind  of  life,  when  Pyrrhus  once 
"  enters  your  city."  This  addrefs  made  a  great  impreffion 
upon  the  Tarentines,  and  a  whifper  of  aiTent  ran  through 
the  aflembly.  But  fome  fearing  that  they  fhould  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Romans,  if  peace  were  made,  reproached 
the  people  with  fo  tamely  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  made 
a  jeft  of,  and  infulted  by  a  drunkard  ;  and  then  turning 
upon  Meton,  they  thurft  him  out.  The  decree  thus  being 
confirmed,  they  fent  ambafladors  to  Epirus,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  the  Tarentines,  but  of  the. other  Greeks  in 
Italy,  with  prefents  to  Pyrrhus,  and  orders  to  tell  him, 
"  That  they  wanted  a  general  of  ability  and  character.— 
ii  As  for  troops,  he  would  find  a  large  fupply  of  them 
*'  upon  the  fpot,  from  the  Lucanians,  the  Meffapians,  the 
"  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
"  thoufand  horfe,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
*■'  foot."  Thefe  promifesnot  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but 
railed  in  the  Epirots  a.ftrong  inclination  to  the  war. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a  ThefTalian 
named  Cineas,  a  man  of  found  fenfe,  and  who  having  been 
a  difcip.le  of  Demoflhenes,  was  the  only  orator  of  his  time 
that  prefented  his  hearers  with  a  lively  image  of  the  force 
and  fpirit  of  that  great  mafter.  This  man  had  devoted 
himfelf  to  Pyrrhus,  and  in  all  the  embaflies  he  was  em- 
ployed in,  confirmed  that  faying  of  Euripides  ; 

The  gates  that  fteel  exclude,  refiillefs  eloquence  fhall  enter. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  fay,  "That  Cineas  had  gained  hina 
"  more,  cities  by  his  addrefs,  than  he  had  won  by  his  arms  ;'* 
and  he  continued  to  heap  honors  and  employments  upon 
him.  Cineas  now  feeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his  prepara- 
tions for  Italy,  took  an  opportunity,  wh«n  he  faw  him  a! 
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leifure,  to  draw  him  Into  the  following  converfation  :*-* 
**  The  Romans  have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent 
"  foldiers,  and  have  the  command  of  many  warlike  na- 
'*  tiens  ;  if  it  pleafe  Heaven  that  we  conquer  them,  what 
"  ufe,  Sir,  fhall  we  make  of  our  victory  ?"  **  Cineas,** 
replied  the  king,  "  your  queftion  anfwers  itfelf.  When 
*'  the  Romans  are  once  fubdued,  there  is  no  town,  Wheth- 
ei  er  Greek  or  barbarian,  in  all  the  country  that  will  dare- 
*'  oppofe  us  ;  but  we  fhall  immediately  be  matters  of  all 
*'  Italy,  whofe  greatnefs,  power,  and' importance,  no  man 
f*  knows  better  than  you."  Cineas,  after  a  fhort  pauie, 
continued  :  u  But,  after  we  have  conquered  Italy,  what 
il  fhall  we  do  next,  Sir  ?"'  Pyrrhus,  not  yet  perceiving  his 
drift,  replied,  "  There  is  Sicily  very  near,  and  ftretches 
"  out  her  arms  to  receive  us,  a  fruitful  and  populous  ill- 
*'  and,  and  eafy  to  be  taken.  For  Agathocles  was  no  foon- 
"  er  gone,  than  faction  and  anarchy  prevailed  among  her 
**  cities,  and  every  thing  is  kept  in  confufion  by  her  tur- 
11  bulent  demagogues."  **  What  you  fay,  my  prince," 
faid  Cineas,  **  is  very  probable  ;  but  is  the  taking  of  Sic- 
"  ily  to  conclude  our  expeditions  V*  "  Far  from  it,"  an- 
fwered  Pyrrhus,  *'  for  if  Heaven  grant  us  fuccefs  in  this, 
"  that  fuccefs  (ball  only  be  the  prelude  to  greater  things. 
"Who  can  forbear  Libya  and  Carthage,  then  within 
"  reach  ?  which  Agathocles,  even  when  he  fled  in  a  clan- 
"  deftine  manner  from  Syracufe,  and  crofTed  the  fea  with. 
"  a  few  mips  only-,  had  almoft  made  himfelf  matter  of. 
•'  And  when  we  have  made  fuch  conqueits,  who  can  pre- 
"  tend  to  /ay  that  any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  fo  in. 
"  folent,  will  think  of  refitting  us  ?"  "  To  be  fure,"  faid 
Cineas,  "  they  will  not ;  for  it  is  clear  that  fo  much  pew- 
"  er  will  enable  you  to  recover  Macedonia,  and  to  ettab- 
*c  lifh  yourfelf  uncontetted  fovereign  of  Greece,  But 
**  when  we  have  conquered  all,  what  are  we  to  do  then  j" 
"  Why  then,  my  friend,"  faid  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we 
"  will  take  our  eafe,  and  drink  and  be  merry."  Cineas,. . 
having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied,  "  And  what  hin- 
"  ders  us  from  drinking  and  taking  our  eafe. now,  when  - 
**  we  have  already  thofe  things  in  our  hands,  at  which ^ 
*'  we  propofe  to  arrive  through  feas  of  blood,  through  in- 
"  finite  toils  and  dangers,  through  innumerable  calamities 
*•*  which,  we  mutf  both  caufe  and  fufSer  V* 
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This  difcouri<ofCineas gave Pyrrhus  pain, but  produced 
no  reformation.  He  faw  the  certain  happinefs  which  he 
gave  up,  but  was  notable  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flattered 
his  delires.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  he  fent  Cineas  to 
Tarentum  with  three  thoufand  foot 4  from  whence  there 
arrived,  foon  after,  a  great  number  of  galleys,  tranfports, 
and  flat  bottomed  boats,  onboard  of  which  he  put  twenty 
elephant?,  three  thoufand  horfe,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  two 
thoufand  archers,  and  five  hundred  dingers.  When  all 
was  ready,  he  fet  fail  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  got  into  the 
midft  of  the  Ionian,  he  was  attaked  by  a  violent  wind  at 
north,  which  was  unufual  at  thatfeafon.  Theltorm  raged 
terribly,  but  by  the  fkill  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  his 
piiots  and  mariners,  his  fliip  made  the  Italian  fhore,  with 
infinite  labor,  and  beyond  all  expectation.  The  reft  of 
the  fleet  could  not  hold  their  courfe,  but  were  difperfedfar 
and  wide.  Some  of  the  fhips  were  quite  beaten  off  from 
the  coaft  of  Italy,  and  driven  into  the  Lybian  and  Sicilian, 
fea  j  others,  not  being  able  to  double  the  Cape  of  Japygia, 
were  overtaken  by  the  night  ;  and,  a  great  and  boifferous 
fea  driving  them  upon  a  difficult  and  rocky  fhore,  they 
were  all  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  The  king's  (hip,  indeed, 
by  its  fize  and  ftrength,  refilled  the  force  of  the  waves, 
while  the  wind  blew  from  the  fea  ;  but  that  coming  about, 
and  blowing  directly,  from  the  Ihore,  the  fhip,  as  (he  flood 
with  her  head  againft  it,  was  in  danger  of  opening  by  the 
fiiocks  fhe  received.  And  yet  to  be  driven  off  again  intoa 
tempeftuous  fea,  while  the  wind  continually  fhifted  from 
point  to  point,  feerned  the  mofl  dreadful  cafe  of  all.  In 
this  extremity  Pyrrhus  threw  himfelf  overboard,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards, who  drove 
which  mould  give  hirn  the  bell  affiftance.  But  the  darknefa 
of  the  night,  and  the  roaring  and  refinance  of  the  waves, 
which  beat  upon  the  fhore,  and  were  driven  back  with 
equal  violence,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  fave  him. 
At  laft,  by  day  break  the  wind  being  confiderably  fallen, 
with  much  trouble  hegotafhore, greatly  weakened  in  body, 
but  with  a  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  mind  which  bravely 
combated  the  diftrefs.  At  the  fame  time  the  Meffapians, 
©n  whofe  coaft  he  was  caff,  ran  down  to  give  them  all  the 
fuccor  in  their  power.  They  alfo  met  with  fome  other  of 
his  veflels  that  had  weathered  the  ftorm,  in  which  were  a 
fmall  number  of  horfe^  not  quite  two  thoufand  foot^aai. 
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two  elephants.     With  thefe  Pyrrhus  marched  to  Taren* 
turn. 

When  Cineas  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew  out  his 
forces,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhus,  upon  his  arrival 
atTarentum,  did  not  choofeto  have  reoourfe  to  compulfion 
at  firft,  nor  to  do  any  thing  againft  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants,  till  his  mips  were  fafe  arrived,  and  the  greateft 
part'^of  his  forces  collected.  But,  after  this,  feeing  the 
Tarentines,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend 
others,  that  they  would  not  even  defend  themfeives,  except 
they  were  driven  to  it  by  neceflity  ;  and  that  they  fate  (till 
at  home,  and  fpent  their  time  about  the  baths  or  in  feafting 
and  idle  talk,  as  expecting  that  he  would  fight  for  them  ; 
he  fliut  up  the  places  of  exercife  and  the  walks,  where  they 
ufed,  as  they  fauntered  along,  to  condu6t  the  war  with 
words.  He  alfo  put  a  ftop  to  their  unfeafonable  entertain- 
ments, revels,  and  diversions.  Inftead  of  thefe,  he  called 
them  to  arras,  and  in  his  mufters  and  reviews  was  fevere 
and  inexorable  ;  fo  that  many  of  them  quitted  the  place;, 
for  being  unaccuftomedto  be  under  command,  they  called- 
that  a  flavery  which  was  not  a  life  of  pleafure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Lsevinus,  the  Roman 
conful^.  was  coming  againft  him  with  a  great  army,  and 
ravaging  Lucania  by  the  way.  And  though  the  confede- 
rates were  not  come  up,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  difgrace 
to  fit  Mill  and  fee  the  enemy  approach  Aill  nearer,  he  took 
the  field  with  the  troOps  he  had.  But  firit  he  fent  a  herald 
to  the  Romans,  with  propofals,  before  they  came  to  ex- 
tremities, to  terminate  their  differences  amicably  with  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,,  by  taking  him  for  the  mediator  and  um- 
pire. Lsevinus  anfwered,  "  That  the  Romans  neither 
"  accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an 
*l  enemy."  Whereupon,  he  marched  forward,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandofia  and 
Heraclea;  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were  near, 
and  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Siris,  he  rode  up  to 
the  river  to  lake  a  view  of  them.  When  he  faw  the  order 
of  their  troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  whole  encampment,  he  was  (truck  with 
admiration,  and  faid  to  a  friend  who  was  by,  "  Megacles, 
**  the  difpofition  of  thefe  barbarians  has  nothing  of  the 
*•'  barbarian  in  it  ;  we  /hall  fee  whether  the  reft  will  anfwer 
*♦  it."     He  now  became  folicitoua  for  the  event,, and  de,*- 
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terminmg  to  wak  for  the  allies,  fet  a  guard  upon  the  river, 
to  oppofe  the  Romans,  if  they  mould  endeavor  to  pafs  it. 
The  Romans,  on  their  part  haftening  to  prevent  the  com- 
ing up  of  thofe  forces,  which  he  had  refolved  to  wait  for, 
attempted  the  paflage.  The  infantry  took  to  the  fords, 
and  the  cavalry  got  over  wherever  they  could  ;  fo  that 
the  Greeks  were  afraid  of  being  furrounded,  and  retreat- 
ed to  their  main  body. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  concerned  at  this,  ordered  his  foot  of- 
ficers to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to  ftand  to  their  arms  ; 
while  he  advanced  with  the  horfe,  who  were  about  three 
fhoufand,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  bufied  in  the 
paiTage,  and  difperfed  without  any  order.     But  when  he 
faw  a  great  number  of  fhields  glittering  above  the  water, 
and  the  horfe  preferving  their  ranks  as  they  pafTed,  he  clof- 
ed  his  own  ranks  and  began  the  attack.      Befide  his  being 
diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  and  luftre  of  his  arms  which 
w  ere  of  very  curious  fabric,  he  performed   acts  of  valor 
worthy  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired.   For,though 
he  expofed  his  perfon  in  the  hotteft  of  the  engagement, and 
charged  with  the  greateft  vigor,  he  was  never  in  the  leaft 
difturbed,  nor  loft  his  presence  of  mind  ;  but  gave   his 
orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  the  action,  and 
moved  to  this  fide  or  that  as  cccaiion  required,  to  fupport 
his  men  where  he  faw  them  maintaining  an  unequal  fight. 
Leonatus  of  Macedonobfervedan  Italian  horfemenvery 
intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing  his  poftas  he  did,  and  reg- 
ulated all  his  motions  by  his.     Whereupon   he   rode  up, 
and  faid  to  him,    "  Do  you  fee,  Sir,  that  barbarian  upon 
"  the  black  horfe  with  white  feet  ?  He  feems  to  meditate 
M  fome  great  and  dreadful  defign.     He  keeps  you  in  his 
*(  eye  ;  full  of  fire  and  fpirit,  hefingles  you  cut,  and  takes 
"  no  notice  of  any  body  elfe.  Therefore  be  on  your  guard 
"  againft   him."     Pyrrhus  anfwered,  "  It  is  impoffible, 
"  Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  deftiny.   But  neither  this  nor  any 
**  other  Italian    fhall  have  much  fatisfaction  in  engaging 
"  with  me."     While  they  were  yet  fpeaking,  the  Italian 
levelled  his  fpear,  and  fpurred  his  horfe  agaiiift   Pyrrhus. 
He  miffed  the  king,  but  run  his  hor'e  through, as  Leonatus 
did  the  Italian's  the  fame  moment,  to  that  both  horfes  fell 
together.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  off  by  his  friends  who  gath- 
ered round  him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  to  the 
very  laft.     This  brave  man  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
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horfe  ;  Ferentum  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  His  name 
Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious.  And  now  feeing 
his  cavalry  give  ground,  he  fent  his  infantry  orders  to  ad- 
vance, and  formed  them  as  foon  as  they  came  up.  Then 
giving  his  robe  and  his  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friends, 
he  difguifed  himfelf  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the  charge. 
The  Romans  received  him  with  great  firmnefs,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  the  battle  remained  long  undecided.  It  is  even 
faid,  that  each  army  was  broken  and  gave  way  feven  times, 
and  rall'ed  as  often.  He  changed  his  arms  very  feafonably, 
for  that  faved  his  life  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  had  nearly 
ruined  his  affairs,  and  loft  him  the  victory.  Many  aimed 
at  Megacles  ;  but  the  man  who  firft  wounded  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  was  named  Dexous.  Dexous 
feized  his  helmet  and  his  robe,  and  rode  up  to  Laevinus, 
fhov\ing  the  fpoils,and crying  out  that  he  had  flain  Pyrrhus. 
The  fpoils  being  pafTed  from  rank  to  rank,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  the  Roman  army  fhouted  for  joy,  while  that  of 
the  Greeks  was  ftruck  with  grief  and  confternation.  This 
held  till  Pyrrhus,  apprifed  of  what  had  happened,  rode 
about  the  army  uncovered,  frretching  out  his  hand  to  his 
foldiers,  and  giving  them  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At 
lafi  the  Romans  were  worried,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
elephants.  For  the  horfes,  before  they  came  near  them, 
were  frightened,  and  ran  back  with  their  riders  ;  and 
Pyrrhus  commanding  his  ThefTalian  cavalry  to  fall  upon 
them  while  in  this  diforder,  they  were  routed  with  great 
flaughter.  Dionyfius  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thoufand 
Romans  fell  in  this  battle  ;  but  Kieronymus  makes  the 
number  only  feven  thoufand.  On  Pyrrhus's  fide,  Diony- 
fius fays, there  were  thirteen  thoufand  killed  ;  Hieronymus, 
not  quite  four  thoufand.  Among  thefe,  however,  were 
the  molt  valuable  of  his  friends  and  officers,  whole  fervices 
he  had  made  great  ufe  of,  and  in  whom  he  had  placed  the 
higheft  confidence. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman  camp,  which 
he  found  deferted.  He  gained  over  many  cities  which  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  laid  wafle  the  territories 
of  others.  Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirtyfeven  miles 
of  Rome  itfelf.  The  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  joined 
him  after  the  battle,  and  were  reproved  for  their  delay  i 
t?ut  it  was  plain  that  he  was  greatly  elevated. and  delighted 
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with  liaving  defeated  fo  powerful  an  army  of  Romans 
with  the  aiTiftance  of  the  Tarentines  only. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occafion,  did  not  take  the  com- 
mand from  Lasvinus,  though  Caius  Fabriciusis  reported 
to  have  faid,  "  That  the  Romans  were  not  overcome  by 
"  the  Epirots,  but  Laevinus  by  Pyrrhus  ;"  intimating, 
that  the  defeat  was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  gener- 
al, not  of  his  troops.  Then  raifing  new  levies,  filling  up 
their  legions,  and  talking  in  a  lofty  and  menacing  tone 
about  the  war,  they  ftruck  Pyrrhus  with  amazement.  He 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  fend  an  embafly  to  them  firft, 
to  try  whether  they  were  difpofed  to  peace  ;  being  fatif- 
fled  that  to  take  the  city,  and  make  an  abfolute  conqueft, 
was  an  undertaking  of  too  much  difficulty  to  be  effected 
by  fuch  an  army  as  his  was  at  that  time  ;  whereas  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  very  glorious  for 
him  after  fuch  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  fent  with  this  commiffion,  applied  to 
the  great  men,  and  lent  them  and  their  wives  prelents  in 
his  mailers  name.  But  they  all  refilled  them  ;  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  declaring,  "  1  hat  when  Rome  had 
"  publicly  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  king,they  fnouid  then 
'f  on  their  parts  be  ready  to  give  him  every  mark  of  their 
"  friendship  and  refpeft."  And  though  Cineas  made  a 
very  engaging  fpeech  to  the  fenate,  and  ufed  many  argu- 
ments to  induce,  them  to  clofe  with  him,  yet  they  lent  not 
a  willing  ear  to  his  proportions,  notwithf/anding  that 
Pyrrhus  offered  to  reftore,  without  ranfom,the  prifoners  he 
had  made  in  the  battle,  and  promifed  to  aflift  them  in  the 
conqueft  of  Italy,  defiring  nothing  in  return  but  their 
friendihip  for  himfeif,  and  fecurity  for  the  Tarentines. 
Some,  indeed,  f'eemed  inclined  to  peace,  urging  that  they 
had  already  loft  a  great  battle,  and  had  a  (till  greater  to 
expect,  fmce  Pyrrhus  was  joined  by  feveral  nations  in  Italy, 
There  was  then  an  illuftrious  Roman,  Appius  Claudius  by 
name,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the  lofs  of  his 
fight,  had  declined  all  attendance  to  public  bufmers.  But 
when  he  heard  of  the  embaify  from  Pyrrhus,  and  the  report 
prevailed  that  the  fenate  was  going  to  vote  for  the  peace, 
he  could  not  contain  himfeif,  but  ordered  his  fervants  to 
take  him  up,  and  carry  him  in  his  chair  through  the  forum 
to  the  fenate  houfe,  Whence  was  brought  to  the  door,  his 
Vol,  III.  C 
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fons  and  fons  in  law  received  him,  and  led  him  into  the 
fenate.  A  refpectful  filence  was  obferved  by  the  whole 
body  on  his  appearance  ;  and  he  delivered  his  fentiments 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  Hitherto  I  have  regarded  my 
"  blindnefs  as  a  misfortune,  but  now,  Romans,  I  wifh  I 
ff  had  been  as  deaf  as  I  am  blind  j  for  then  I  fhould  not 
"  have  heard  of  your  lhameful  counfels  and  decrees  fo 
il  ruinous  to  the  glory  of  Rome.  Where  now  are  your 
il  fpeeches  fo  much  echoed  about  the  world,  that  if  Alex* 
fi  ander  the  Great  had  come  into  Italy,  when  we  were 
**  young,  and  your  fathers  in  the  vigor  of  their  age,  he 
-*'  would  not  now  be  celebrated  as  invincible,  but  either 
"  by  his  flight  or  his  fall  would  have  added  to  the  glory 
"  of  Rome  ?  You  now  mow  the  vanity  and  folly  of  that 
11  boaft,  while  you  dread  the  Chaonians  and  Moloflians, 
"  who  were  ever  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  tremble 
"  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,who  has  all  his  life  been  paying 
'*  his  court  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexander.  At 
"  prefent  he  wanders  about  Italy,  not  fo  much  to  fuccor 
"  the  Greeks  here,  as  to  avoid  his  enemies  at  home  ;  and 
11  he  promifes  to  procure  us  the  empire  of  this  country 
**  with  thofe  forces,  which  could  not  enable  him  to  keep 
"  a  fmall  part  of  Macedonia.  Do  not  expect,  then,  to  get 
"  rid  of  him,  by  entering  into  alliance  with  him.  That 
"  ftep  will  only  open  a  door  to  many  invaders.  For  who 
"  is  there  that  will  not  defpife  you,  and  think  you  an  eafy 
(*  conqueft,  if  Pyrrhus  not  only  efcapes  unpunished  for 
4f  his  infolence,  but  gains  the  Tarentines  and  Samnites,  as 
«  a  reward'for  infulting  the  Romans  ?" 

Appius  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking,  than  they  voted 
unanimoufly  for  the  war,  and  difm'ifled  Cineas  with  this 
anfwer,  *'  That  when  Pyrrhus  had  quitted  Italy,  they 
"  would  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  alliance 
"  with  him,  if  he  defired  it ;  but  while  he  continued  there 
"  in  a  hoftile  manner,  they  would  profecute  the  waragainft 
"  him  with  all  their  force, though  he  mould  have  defeated 
■"  a  thoufand  Lasvintis's." 

It  is  faid,  that  Cineas,  w  hile  he  v  as  upon  this  bufinefs, 
took  great  pains  to  obferve  the  manners  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  their  government. 
And  when  he  had  learned  what  he  defired  by  converfmg 
with  their  great  men,  he  made  a  faithful  report  of  all  to 
Pyrrhus  )  and  told  him,  among  the  reft,  "  That  thefenate 
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"  appeared  to  him  an  affembly  of  kings  ;  and  as  to  the 
*'  people,  they  were  fo  numerous,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
"  had  to  do  with  aLernaean  hydra."  '  For  the  conful  had  - 
already  an  army  on  foot  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  and 
had  left  multitudes  behind  in  Rome  of  a  proper  age  for 
enlifting,  and  fufficient  to  form. many  fuch  armies. 

After  this,  Fab ricius  came. -ambattador  to  Pyrrhus  to 
treat  about  the  ranfomand  exchange  of  prifoners.  Fabri- 
cius, as  Cineas  informed  Pyrrhus,  was  highly  valued  by 
the  Romans  for  his  probity  and  martial  abilities,  but  he 
was  extremely  poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with  particular 
diltihftion,  and  privately  offered  him  gold  ;  not  for  any 
bafe  purpofe  ;  but  he  begged  him  tc  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge 
of  fricndmi-p  and  hofpitality,  Fabricius  refilling  the  pre- 
fent,  Pyrrhus  prefiTed  him  no  farther  ;  but  the  next  day 
wanting  to  furprife  him,  and  knowing  that  he  had  never 
feen  an  elephant,  he  ordered  the  biggeff.  he  had  to  be 
armed  and  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room  where  they 
were  to.be .in  conference!  Accordingly  this  was  done,  and 
upon  a  fign  given,  the  curtain  drawn  ;  and  the  elephant 
raifmg  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricus,  made  a  horrid 
and  frightful  noife.  Fabricius  turned  about  without  being 
in  the  leafi: .  difcompofed,  and  faid  to  Pyrrhus  fmiling, 
f*  Neither  your  gold  yefterday,  nor  your  bead  today,  has, 
"  made  amy  imprefTion  upon  me." 

In  the  evening,  the  converfation  at  table  turned  upon 
many  fubjects,  but  chiefly  upon  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
philosophers.  This  led  Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,*  and 
togive  fome  account  of  the  opinions  of  his  feet  concerniag 
the  gods  and  civil  government.  He  faid,  they  placed  the 
chief  happinefs  of  man  in  pleafure,  and  avoided  all  concern 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  as  the  bane  of  a  happy  life  ; 
and  that  they  attributed  to  the  Deity  neither  benevolence 
nor  anger,  but  maintained,  that,  far  removed  from  the 
care  of  human  affairs,  he  paffed  his  time  in  eafe  and  inac- 
tivity, and  was  totally  immerfed  in  pleafure.  While  he 
was  yet  fpeaking,  Fabricius  cried  out,  "  O  heavens  !  may 
"  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  adopt  thefe  opinions  as  long 
M  as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans  !"  Pyrrhus  ad- 
miring the  noble   fentiments  and  principles  of  Fabricius^ 

*■  Epicurus  was  then  living.  The  doctrines  of  that  philofopher  were 
greatly  i»  vogue  in  Rome,  jufl before iheruinof  tl>e commonwealth. 
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was, more  defirous  than  ever  of  eftablifhing  a  friend/hip 
with  Rome,  inftead  of  continuing  the  war.  And  taking 
Fabricius  afide,  he  prelTed  him  to  mediate  a  peace,  and 
then  go  and  fettle  at  his  court,  where  he  mould  be  his  moft 
intimate  companion,  and  the  chief  of  his  generals.  Fa- 
bricius anfwered  in  a  low  voice,  "  That,  Sir,  would  be  no 
"  advantage  to  you  ;  for  thofe  who  now  honor  and  ad- 
"  mire  you,  fliould  they  once  have  experience  of  me, 
"  would  rather  choofe  to  be  governed  by  me  than  you." 
Such  was  the  character  of  Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus,  far  from  being  offended  at  this  anfwer,  or 
taking  it  like  a  tyrant,  made  his  friends  acquainted  with 
the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius,  and  intruded  the  prifoners 
to  him,  only  on  condition  that  if  the  fenate  did  not  agree 
to  a  peace,  they  fhould  be  fent  back,  after  they  had  em- 
braced their  relations,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia. 

After  tins,  Fabricius  being  conful,*  an  unknown  perfon 
came  to  his  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  phyikian, 
who  offered  to  take  oil' Pyrrhus  by  poifon,  and  fo  end  the 
war  without  any  farther  hazard  to  the  Romans,  provided 
that  they  gave  him  a  proper  compenfation  for  his  fervices, 
Fabricius  detefted  the  man's  villany  ;  and,  having  brought 
his  colleague  into  the  fame  fentiments,  fent  defpatches  to 
Pyrrhus  without  lofing  a  moment's  time,  to  caution  him 
againft  the  treafon.  The  letter  ran  thus  : 
ii  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  iEmilius,  confute,  to 
"Icing  Pyrrhus,  health. 

"  It  appears  that  you  judge  very  ill  both  of  your  friends 
il  and  enemies.  For  you  will  find  by  this  letter  which  was 
"  fent  to  us,  that  you  are  at  war  with  men  of  virtue  and 
*'  honor,  and  truft  knaves  and  villains.  Nor  is  it  out  of 
"  kindnefs  that  we  give  you  this  information  ;  but  we  do 
Si  it,  left  your  death  mould  bring  a  difgrace  upon  us,  and 
"we  fhould  feem  to  have  put  a  period  to  the  war  by 
"  treachery,  when  we  could  not  doit  by  valor." 

Pyrrhus  having  read  the  letter,  and  detected  the  treafon, 
punimed  the  phyfician  ;  and,  to  fhow  his  gratitude  to  Fa- 
bricius and  the  Romans, he  delivered  up  the  prifoners  with- 
out ranfom,  and  fent  Cineas  again  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  Romans,  unwilling  to  receive  a  favor  from  an  enemy, 
or  a  reward  for  not  confentingto  an  ill  thing,  did  indeed 
receive  the  prifoners  at  his  hands,  but  fent  him  an  equa,! 

*  Two  hundred  and  feventyfeven  years  before..  Chrift, 
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number  of  Tarentines  and  Samnites.  As  to  peace  and 
friendihip,  they  would  not  hear  any  propofals  about  it, 
till  Pyrrhus  fhould  have  laid  down'  his  arms,  drawn  his 
forces  out  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  Epirus  in  the  fame 
fhips  in  which  he  came. 

His  affairs  now  requiring  another  battle,  he  afTembled 
his  army,  and  marched  and  attacked  the  Romans  near 
Afculum.  The  ground  was  very  rough  and  uneven,  and 
marfhy*  alfo  towards  the  river,  fo  that  it  was  extremely 
inconvenient  for  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented  the-ele- 
phants  from  acting  with  the  infantry.  For  this  reafon  he 
had  a  great  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  might 
have  been  entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to 
the  battle.  Next  day,  contriving,  by  an  act  of  general- 
ship, to  engage  upon  even  ground,  where  his  elephants 
might  come  at  the  enemy,  he  feized  in  time  that  difficult 
poft  where  they  fought  the  day  before.  Then  he  planted 
a  number  of  archers  and  (lingers  among  his  elephants  ; 
thickened  his  other  ranks  5  and  moved  forward  in  good 
order,  though  with  great  force  and  impetuofity  againft 
the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advantage  of  ground 
for  attacking  and  retreating  as  they  pleafed,  were  obliged 
to  fight  upon  the  plain  man  to  man.  They  haftened  to 
break  the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came  up, 
and  made  prodigious  efforts  with  their  fwords  againft  the 
piJkes  ;  not  regarding  themfelves  or  the  wounds  they  re- 
ceived, but  only  looking  where  they  might  ftrike  and  flay. 
After  a  long  diipute,  however,  the  Romans  were  forced  to 
give  way  ,•  which  they  did  firft  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in 
perfon  ;  for  they  could  not  refilt  the  fury  of  his  attack. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  force  and  weight  of  the  elephants  which 
put  them  quite  to  the  rout.  The  Roman  valor  being  of 
no  ufe  agamft  thofe  fierce  creatures,  the  troops  thought  it 
wifer  to  give  way,  as  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  or  an 
earthquake,  than,  to  fall  in  a  fruitless  oppoiiticn,  when  they 
could  gain  no  advantage,  though  they  flittered  the  greateft 
extremities.  And  they  had  not  far  to  fly  before  they  gained 
their  camp.  Hieronymus  lays  the  Romans  loft  fix  thoufand 
BJen  in  the  action,  and  Pyrrhus,  according  to  the  account 

*  pAoi&JS  figolfies  mar/J'y,  as  well  as  wOody, 
\  ■  c  a  . 
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in  his  own  Commentaries,  loft  three  thonfand  five  hundred, 
Neverthelefs,  Dionyfius  does  not  tell  us,  that  there  were 
two  battles  at  Afculum,  nor  that  it  was  clear  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  ;  but  that  the  action  lafted  till  fun  fet, 
and  then  the  combatants  parted  unwillingly,  Pyrrhus  being 
wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  javelin. and  the  Samnites  having 
plundered  his  baggage  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  (lain,, 
counting  the  lofs  on  both  fides,  amounted  to  above  fifteen 
thoufand  men.  When  they  had  all  quitted  the  field,  and 
Pyrrhus  was  congratulated  on  the  victory,  he  faid,  "  Such 
"  another  victory,  and  we  are  undone."  For  he  had  loft 
great  part  of  the  forces  which  he  brought  with  him,  and 
all  his  friends  and  officers,  except  a  very  fmall  number. 
He  had  no  others  to  fend  for,  to  fupply  their  place,  and 
he  found  his  confederates  here  very  cold  and  fpiritlefs. 
Whereas  the  Romans  filled  up  their  legions  with  eafe  and 
defpatch,  from  an  inexhauftible  fountain  which  they  had 
at  home  ;  and  their  defeats  were  fo  far  from  difcouraging 
them,  that  indignation  gave  them  frefh  strength  and  ardor 
for  the  war. 

Amidft  thefe  difficulties,new  hopes, as  vain  as  the  former,, 
offered  themfelves  to  Pyrrhus,  and  enterprifes  which  dif- 
fracted him  in  the  choice.  On  one  fide,  ambaffadors  came 
from  Sicily,  who  propofed  to  put  Syracufe,  Agrigentunij, 
and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  in  his  hands,  and  defired 
him  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  ifland,  and  free 
it  from  tyrants  ;  and^onthe  other  fide,  news  was  brought 
siim  from  Greece,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  flain  in 
battle  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  this  would  be  a  feafonable 
jun£ture  for  him  to  offer  himfelf  to  the  Macedonians  who 
wanted  a  king.*  On  this  oceafion  he  complained  greatly 
of  fortune, for  offering  him  two  fuch  glorious  opportunities 
of  action  at  once  ;  and  afflicted  to  think  that  in  embracing 
one,  he  muftneceffarily  give  up  the  other,  he  was  a  long 
time  perplexed  and  doubtful  which  to  fix  upon.  At  laft 
the  expedition  to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  the  more  im- 
portant, by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs  to  Africa,  he  determined 
to  go  thither,  and  immediately  defpatched  Cineas.  before 

*  Ptolemy  Ceraunus-  was  flain  three  years  before,   during  th$ 
confulate  of  Laevinus.  After  him  the  Macedonians  had  feveral  kings 
in  quick  fucceflion.     All,  therefore,  that  the  letters  could  import,  , 
mult  be,  that  the  Macedonians  would  perfer  Pyrrhus  to  Antigonu?? 
who  at  pre  feat  was  in  poflVflion. 
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llim,  according  to  cuftom,  to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his 
behalf.  He  placed,  however,  a  Strong  garrifon  in  Ta- 
rentum,  notwithstanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  people ;„ 
who  infifted  that  he  Should  either  fulfil  the  purpofe  he  came 
for,  by  Slaying  to  affiftthem  effectually  in  the  Roman  war, 
or,  if  he  would  be  gone,  to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it. . 
But  he  gave  them  a  fevere  anfwer,  ordered  them  to  be 
quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  fo  fet  fail. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  every  thing  difpofed 
agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The  cities  readily  put  themfelves 
in  his  hands  ;  and  wherever  force  was  necefTary,  nothing 
at  firft  made  any  considerable  refinance  to  his  arms.  But 
with  thirty  thoufand  foot,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe, 
and  two  hundred  foil  of  mips,  he  advanced  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  drove  them  before  him,  and  ruined  their 
province.  Eryx  was  the  Strongest  city  in  thofe  parts,  and, 
the  beft  provided  with  men  for  its  defence  ;  yet  he  refolved 
to  take  it  by  Storm.  -  As  foon  as  his  army  was  in  readinefs 
to  give  the  afiault,  he  armed  hirnfelf  at  all  points  ;  and, 
advancing  towards  the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  Hercules  of 
games  and  facrifices  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory,  if 
in  that  day's  action  he  Should  diStinguilh  hirnfelf  before  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  in  a  manner  that  became  his  great  defcent 
and  his  fortunes.  Then  he  ordered  the  Signal  to  be  given 
by  found  of  trumpet  ;  and  having  driven  the  barbarians 
from  the  walls  with  his  miffive  weapons,  he  planted  the 
icaling  ladders,  and  was  hirnfelf  the  firft  that  mounted. 

There  he  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  fome  of  - 
whom  he  drove  back,  others  he  puShed  down  from  the 
wall  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  greatest  part  he  flew  with  his 
/word,  fo  that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies 
around  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  hirnfelf  received  not 
the  leaft  harm,  but  appeared  to  his  enemies  in  the  awful 
character  of  fome  fuperior  being;  mowing  on  thiscccafion, 
that  Homer  fpoke  with  judgment  and  knowledge,  when  he 
reprefented  valor  as  the  only  virtue  which  difcovers  a 
divine  energy,  and  thofe  enthuSiaftic  transports  which  raife 
a  man  above  hirnfelf.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  offered  . 
a  magnificent  facrifice  to  Hercules,  and  exhibited  a  variety 
of  Shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  thofe  about  MelTena,  who  where 
called  Mamertmes,  gave  the  Greeks  the moft trouble, and 
had  fubjected  many  of  them  to  tribute.     They  were  3, 
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numerous  and  warlike  people,  and  thence  had  the  appella- 
tion of  Mamertines,  which  in  the  Latin  tongue  fignifies 
martial.  But  Pyrrhus  feized  the  collectors  of  the  tribute, 
and  put  them  to  death  ;  and  having  defeated  theMamertines 
in  a  fee  battle,  he  deftroyed  many  of  their  ftrong  holds. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to  peace,  and 
offered  him  both  money  and  mips,  on  condition  that  he 
granted  them  his  friendship.  But,  having  farther  profpects, 
he  made  anfwer,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  peace  and 
friendfhip,  which  was,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate 
Sicily,  and  make  the  Libyan  fea  the  boundary  between 
them  and  the  Greeks.  Elated  with  profperity  and  his 
prefent  frrength,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  purfuing  the  .- 
hopes  which  firft  drew  him  into  Sicily, 

His  firft  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had  vefTels  enough 
for  his  purpofe,  but  he  wanted  mariners.  And  in  the  - 
collecting  of  them  he  was  far  from  proceeding  with  lenity 
and  moderation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  it  to  the  cities 
with  a  high  hand  and  with  great.rigoiy  feconding  his 
orders  for  a  fupply  with  force,  and  feverely  chaff  ifing,thofe 
who  difobeyed  them.  This  was  not  the  .conduct  which  he 
had  obferved  at  firft  ;  for  then  he  was  gracious  and  affable 
to  an  extreme,  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  avoided  giving  them  the  leaft  uneafinefs.  By  thefe 
means  he  had  gained  their  hearts.  But  now  turning  from 
a  popular  prince  into  a  tyrant,  his  aufterity  drew  upon  him 
the  imputation  both  of  ingratitude  and  perfidioufnefs. 
Neceffity,  however,x>bliged  them  to  furnifh  him  with  what 
he  demanded,  though  they  were  little  difpofed  to  it.  But 
what  chiefly  alienated  their  affections,  was  his  behavior  to  . 
Thonon  and  Softratus,  two  perfons  of  the  greate/l  authority 
in  Syracufe.  Thefe  were  the  men  who  firft  invited  him 
into  Sicily,  who  upon  his  arrival  immediately  put  their 
city  in  his  hands,  and  who  had  been  the  principal  inftru-  - 
xnents  of  the  great  things  he  had  done  in  the  ifland.  Yet 
his  fufpicions  would  neither  let  him  .take  them  with  him, 
nor  leave  them  behind  him .  Softratus  took  the  alarm  and 
fled.  Whereupon  -Thonon  was  feized  by  Pyrrhus,  who  , 
alleged  that  he  was  an  accomplice  with  Softratus,  and  put 
him  to  death.  *  Then  his  affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradually 
and  by  little  and  little,  but  all  at  once.  And  the  violent 
hatred  which  the  cities  conceived  for  him,  led  fome  of  i 
ihcra  to  join  the  Cartbaginians,and  others.the  Mamerunes..   . 
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While  hethus  faw  nothing  around  him  but  cabals,feditions, 
and  infurrec"tions,he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites and 
Tarentines,  who  being  quite  driven  out  of  the  field,  and 
with  difficulty  defending  themfelves  within  their  walls, 
begged  his  affiftance.  This  afforded  a  handfome  pretence 
for  his  departure,  without  its  being  called  a  flight  and  an 
abfolute  giving  up  his  affairs  in  Sicily.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  no  longer  being  able  to  hold  the  ifland,  he  quitted  it, 
like  a  mattered  fhip,  and  threw  himfelf  again  into  Italy. 
It  is  reported,  that,  as  he  failed  away,  he  looked  back  upon 
the  ifle,  and  faid  to  thole  about  him,  "  What  a  field  we 
"  leave  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  to  exercife  their 
"  arms  in  !"  and  his  conjecture  was  foon  after  verified. 

The  barbarians  rofeagainil  him  as  he  fet  fail  ;  and  being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  on  his  pafTage,  he  loft  many 
of  his  fhips  ;  with  the  remainder  hegained  the  Italian  (hore. 
The  Mamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  got 
thither  before  him  ;  and,  though  thev  were  afraid  to  come 
to  a  pitched  battle,  yet  they  attacked  and  harafied  him  ia 
the  difficult  paffes,  and  put  his  whole  army  in  dilorder. 
Pie  loft  two  elephants,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his  rear 
was  cut  in  pieces.  But  he  immediately  pufhed  from  the 
van  to  their  affiftance,  and  rifked  his  perfon  in  the  boldeft 
manner,  againft  men  trained  by  long  practice  to  war,  who 
fought  with  a  fpirit  of  refentment.  In  this  difpute  he  re- 
ceived a  wound'  in  the  head,  which  forced  him  to  retire  a 
little  out  of  the  battle,  and  animated  the  enemy  ftill  more. 
One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was  diftingu;fhed  both  by 
his  ftze  and  arms,  advanced  before  the  lines,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  him  to  come  forth  if  he  was  alive. 
Pyrrhus  incenfed  at  this,  returned  with  his  guards,  and, 
with  a  vifage  fo  fierce  with  anger,  and  fo  befrneared  with 
blood,  that  it  was  dreadful  to  lock  upon,  made  his  way 
through  his  battalions,  notwithstanding  their  remonftran- 
ces.  Thus  r-ufhing  upon  the  barbarian,  he  prevented  his 
blow,and  gave  him  f  uch  a  ftroke  on  the  head  with  his  fword, 
that,  with  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellent  temper 
of  the  weapon,  he  cleaved  him  quite  down,  and  in  one 
moment  the  parts  fell  afunder.  The  achievement  ftopped 
thecourfe  of  the  barbarians,  who  wereftruck  with  admi- 
ration and  amazement  at  Pyrrhus,  as  at  a  fuperior  being, 
Ke  made  the  reft  of  his  march,  therefore,  without  dii- 
turbance,  and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  twenty  thcufand 
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foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe.  Then  taking  with  him  the 
beft  troops  that  he  found  there,  he  advanced  immediately 
againft  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country 
of  the  Samnites.  - 

The  affairs  of  the  Samnites  were  run  to  ruin,  and  their 
fpirits  funk,  becaufe  they  had  been  beaten  in  feveral  battles 
by  the  Romans.  There  remained  alfo  in  their  hearts  forae 
refentment  againft  Pyrrhus  on  account  of  his  leaving  them 
to  go  to  Sicily, fo  that  few  of  them  repaired  to  his  ffandard. 
The  forces  that  he  had,  he  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  he  detached  into  Lucania,  to  keep  oneoftheconfuls* 
employed,  and  hinder  him  from  affifting  his  colleague  ; 
with  the  other  co  rps  he  marched  in  perfon  againft  the  other 
conful  Manius  Curius,  who  lay  fafely  intrenched  near  the 
city  of  Beneventum,  and  declined  fighting,  as  well  in 
expectation  of  the  fuccors  from  Lucania,  as  on  account 
of  his  being  deterred  from  action  by  the  augurs  and  footh- 
fayers. 

Pyrrhus  hafteningto  attack  him  before  he  could  be  join- 
ed by  his  colleague,  took  the  choicefl  of  his  troops  and 
the  moft  warlike  of  his  elephants,  and  pufhed  forward  in 
the  night  to  furprife  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  take,  and  the  roads  were  entangled  with  trees  and 
bufhes,  his  lights  failed,  and  numbers  of  his  men  loft 
their  way.  Thus  the  night  efcaped.  At  day  break  he 
was  difcovered  by  the  enemy  defcending  from  the  heights, 
which  caufed  no  fmall  diforder  in  their  camp.  Manius, 
however,  finding" the  facrifices  aufpicious,  and  the  time 
prefling,  iflued  out  of  his  trenches,  attacked  the  vanguard 
of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  fpread  a 
confternation  through  their  whole  army,  fo  that  many  of 
them  were  killed,  and  fome  of  the  elephants  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fuccefs  led  Manius  to  try  a  pitched 
battle.  Engaging,  therefore,  in  the  open  field,  one  of 
his  wings  defeated  that  of  the  enemy's  ;  but  the  other  was 
borne  down  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  the 
trenches.  In  this  exigency  he  called  for  thofe  troops  that 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp,  who  were  all  frefh  men  and 
well  armed.  Thefe,  as  they  defcended  from  their  advan- 
tageous fituation,  pierced  the  elephants  with  their  javelins, 
and  forced  them  to  turn  their  backs  ;  and  thofe  creatures 
ruftiing  upon  their  own  battalions,  threw  them  into   the 
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greater!  confufion  and  diforder.  This  put  the  victory  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  together  with  the 
victory.  For,  by  the  courage  exerted,  and  the  great  ac- 
tions performed  this  day,  they  acquired  a  loftinefs  of  fen- 
timent,  an  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible,  which  foon  gained  them  all  Italy,  and 
Sicily  a  little  after. 

Thus  Pyrrhus  fell  from  his  hopes  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
after  he  had  wafted  fix  years  in  thefe  expeditions.  It  is 
true,  he  was  not  fuccefsful  ;  but  amidft  all  his  defeats  he 
preferved  his  courage  unconquerable,  and  was  reputed  to 
excel,  in  military  experience  and  perfonal  prowefs,  all  the 
princes  of  his  time.  But  what  he  gained  by  his  achieve- 
ments, he  loft  by  vain  hopes  ;  his  defire  of  fomething  ab- 
fent, never  fuffered  him  effectually  to  perfevere  in  a  prefent 
purfuit.  Hence  it  was  that  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a 
gamefter,  who  makes  many  good  throws  at  dice,  but 
knows  not  how  to  make  the  bear  of  his  game. 

He  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thoufand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horfe  j  but  not  having  funds  to  maintain  them,  he 
fought  for  a  war  which  might  anfwer  that  end.  And  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  Gauls,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Mace- 
donia, where  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Demetrius  reigned  at 
that  time.  His  deiign  was  only  to  pillage  and  carry  off 
booty  ;  but  having  taken  many  cities,  and  drawn  over  two 
thoufand  of  Antigonus's  men,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and 
marched  againft  the  king.  Coming  up  with  him  in  a 
narrow  pais,  he  put  his  whole  army  in  diforder.  The 
Gauls,  however,  who  compofed  Antigonus's  rear,  being 
a  numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  refirrance.  The  difpute 
was  fnarp,  but  at  laft  moft  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  they  who  had  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  being  fur- 
rounded,  delivered  up  both  themfelves  and  the  beads. 
After  fo  great  an  advantage,  Pyrrhus  following  his  for- 
tune rather  than  any  rational  plan,  pufhed  againft  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  now  frruck  with  terror  and  confu- 
fion at  their  lofs.  And  perceiving  that  they  refufed  ta 
engage  with  him,  he  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  their  com- 
manders and  other  officers,  at  the  fame  time  calling  them 
all  by  their  names  ;  by  which  means  he  drew  over  the 
enemy's  infantry.  Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to 
fly  ;  he  perfuaded,  however,  fome  of  the  maritime  towns 
to  remain  under  his  government. 
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Amidfl:  To  many  inftances  of  fuccefs  Pyrrhus,  concluding 
that  his  exploit  againft  the  Gauls  was  far  the  mod  glorious, 
confecrated  the  moft  fplendid  and  valuable  of  the  fpoils  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  infcription  : 

Thefe  fpoils  that  Pyrrhus  on  the  martial  plain, 
Snatch'd  from  the  vanquim'd  Gaul,  Itonian  Pallas, 
He  confec rates  to  thee — If  from  his  throne 
Afrtigonus  deferted  fled,  and  ruin 
Purlued  the  fword  of  Pyrrhus — 'tis  no  wonder- 
Prom  yEacus  he  fprung. 

After  the  battle  he  foon  recovered  the  cities.  When  he  had 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  ^Ega?,  among  other  hardfhips  put 
upon  the  inhabitants,  he  left  among  them  a  garrifon 
draughted  from  thofe  Gaujs  who  ferved  under  hirn.  The 
Gauls  of  all  men  are  the  moft  covetous  of  money  ;  and 
they  were  no  fooner  put  in  pofJefiion  of  the  town,  than 
they  broke  open  the  tombs  of  the  kings  who  were  buried 
there,  plundered  the  treafures,  and  infolently  fcattered 
their  bones.  Pyrrhus  paffed  the  matter  very  flightly  over ; 
whether  it  was  that  tire  affairs  he  had  upon  his  hands, 
obliged  him  to  put  off  the  inquiry,  or  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  the  Gauls,  and  did  not  dare  to  punifh  them. 
The  connivance,  however,  was  much  cenfured  by  the 
Macedonians. 

His  intereftwas  not  well  eftablifhed  among  them,  nor 
had  he  any  good  profpecl:  of  its  lecurity,  when  he  began  to 
entertain  new  viftonary  hopes \  and  in  ridicule  of  Anti- 
gonus,  he  {aid,  "  He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not 
"  laying  afide'the  purple,  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  pri- 
"  vate  perfon." 

About  this  time,Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to  entreat 
him  that  he  would  march  to  Lacedaemon,  and  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  his  requeft.  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood 
royal  ;  but  as  he  feemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper  and  in* 
clined  to  arbitrary  power,  he  was  neither  loved  nor  t  rutted 
by  the  Spartans,  and  Areus  was  appointed  to  the  throne. 
This  was  an  old  complaint  which  he  had  againft  the  citizens 
in  general.  But  to  this  we  mUft  add,  that  when  advanced 
in  years  he  had  married  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty, 
named  Chelidonis,  who  was  of  the  royal  family,  and 
daughter  to  Leotychides.  Chelidonis  entertaining  a  violent 
paffion  for  Acrotatusthe  fon  of  Areus,who  was  both  young 
-and  handfome,  rendered  the  match  not  only  uneafy,  but 
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^graceful  to  Cleonymus  who  was  miferably  in  love  ;  for 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  know  how 
much  he  was  defpifed  by  his  wife.  Thefe  domeftic  mif- 
-  fortunes,  added  to  his  public  ones,  provoked  him  to  apply 
to  Pyrrhus,  who  marched  to  Sparta  with  twentyfive 
thoufand  foot,  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  twentyfour  ele- 
phants. Thefe  great  preparations  made  it  evident  at  one 
view,  that  Pyrrhus  did  not  come  to  gain  Sparta  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  Peloponnefus  for  himfelf.  He  made,  indeed 
very  different  profeflions  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whofent 
anembaiTy  to  him  at  Megalopolis  ;  for  he  told  them  that 
he  was  only  come  to  fet  free  the  cities  which  were  in  fub- 
je6tion  to  Antigonus  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
that  he  fully  intended,  if  nothing  happened  to  hinder  it, 
to  fend  his  younger  fons  to  Sparta,  for  a  Lacedaemonian 
education,  that  they  might,  in  this  refpecl,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ail  other  kings  and  princes. 

With  thefe  pretences  fce-amufed  thofe  that  came  to  meet 
him  on  his  march  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  fet  foot  in  Laconia, 
he  began  to  plunder  and  ravage  it.  And  upon  the  ambaf- 
fadors  representing  that  he  commenced  hoftilities  without 
a  previous  declaration  of  war,  he  faid,  "  And  do  we  not 
•*•  know  that  you  Spartans  never  declare  beforehand  what 
""  meafures  you  are  going  to  take  ?"  To  which  a  Spartan 
named  Mandricidas,  who  was  in  company,  made  anfwer 
in  this  laconic  dialect,  *' If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  do 
**  us  no  harm,  becaufe  we  have  done  thee  none  ;  if  thou 
"  art  a  man,  perhaps  we  may  find  a  better  man  than 
"  thee." 

In  the  mean  time  he  moved  towards  Lacedaemon,  and 
was  advifed  by  Cleonymus  to  give  the  aflault  immediately 
upon  his  arrival.  But  Pyrrhus,  as  we  are  told,  fearing 
that  his  foldiers  would  plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  by 
Right,  put  him  off,  and  faid,  they  would  proceed  to  the 
aflault  the  next  day.  For  he  knew  there  were  but  few  men 
within  the  city,  and  thofe  unprepared,  by  reafon  of  his 
hidden  approach  ;  and  that  Areus  the  king  was  abfent, 
'being  gone  to  Crete  to  fuccor-  the  Gortynians.  The  con- 
temptible idea  which  Pyrrhus  conceived  of  its  weaknef* 
and  want  of  men,  was  the  principal  thing  that  faved  the 
city.  For  fu ppofing  that  he  mould  not  find  the  leaft  re- 
fiilance,  he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  fat  quietly 
down  ;  while  the  helots  and  friends  of  Cleonymus  bufie'd 
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themfelves  in  adorning  and  preparing  his  houfe,  in  expec- 
tation that  Pyrrhus  would  fup  with  hira  there  that  even- 
ing. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  refolved  in  the 
firft  place,  tp  fend  off  their  women  to  Crete,  but  they 
firongly  oppofed  it  ;  and  Archidamia  entering  the  fenate 
with  a  fwordin  her  hand,  complained  of  the  mean  opinion 
they  entertained  of  the  women,  if  they  imagined  they  would 
furvive  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  In  the  next  place,  they 
determined  to  draw  a  trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  at  each  end  of  it  to  fink  waggons  into  the  ground  as 
deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  that  fo  being  firmly  fixed, 
they  might  flop  the  courfe  of  the  elephants.  As  foon  as 
the  work  was  begun,  both  matrons  and  maids  came  and 
joined  them  ;  the  former  with  their  robes  tucked  up,  and 
the  latter  in  their  under  garments  only,  to  affift  the  older 
fort  of  men.  They  advifed  thofe  that  were  intended  for 
the  fight,  to  repofe  themfelves,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
undertook  to  finifh  a  third  part  of  the  trench,  which  they 
effected  before  morning.  This  trench  was  in  breadth  fix 
cubits,  in  depth  four,  and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  ac- 
cording to  Phylarchus.     Hieronymus  makes  it  lefs. 

At  daybreak  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  whereupon  the 
women  armed  the  youth  with  their  own  hands,  and  gave 
them  the  trench  in  charge,  exhorting  them  to  guard  it 
well,  and  reprefenting,  "  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
"  conquer  in  the  view  of  their  country,  or  how  glorious 
*'  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  their  wives, 
"when  they  had  met  their  deaths  as  became  Spartans." 
As  for  Chelidonis,  {he  retired  into  her  own  apartment 
with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to  end  her  days 
by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cleonymus,  if  the 
city  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  preffed  forward  with  his  infantry  againft 
the  Spartans,  who  waited  for  him  under  a  rampart  of 
lhields.  But,  befide  that  the  ditch  was  fcarce  paflable,  he 
found  that  there  was  no  firm  footing  on  the  fides  of  it  for 
his  foldiers,  becaufe  of  the  loofenefs  of  the  frefh  earth. 
His  fon  Ptolemy  feeing  this,  fetched  a  compafs  about  the 
trench  with  two  thoufand  Gauls  and  a  felecl  body  of  Chao- 
nians,  and  endeavored  to  open  a  pafTage  on  the  quarter 
of  the  waggons.  But  thefe  were  fo  deep  fixed  and  clofe 
locked,  that  they  not  only  obftrucled  their  pafTage,  but 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a 
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dofe  defence.  The  Gauls  were  now  beginning  to  drag 
out  the  wheels  and  draw  the  waggons  into  the  river,  when 
young ■  Acrotatus  perceiving  the  danger,  traverfed  the  city 
with  three  hundred  men,  and  by  the  advantage  of  fome 
hollow  ways  iurrounded  Ptolemy,  not  being  feen  till  he 
began  the  attack  upon-his  rear.  Ptolemy  was  now  forced 
to  face  about,  and  ftand  upon  the  defensive.  In  the  con- 
fufion  many  of  his  foldiers  running  foul  upon  each  other, 
either  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  waggons. 
At  laft,  after  a  long  difpute  and. great  effufion  of  blood, 
they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men  and  the  women 
faw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus  ;  and  as  lie  returned  through1 
the  city  to  his  poft,  covered  with  blood,  bold  and  elated 
with  his  victory,  he  appeared  to  the  Spartan  women  taller 
and  more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help 
envying  Chelidonis  fuch  a  lover.  Nay,  forne  of  the  old 
men  followed  and  cried  out,  "  Go,  Acrotatus,  and  en- 
**  joy  Chelidonis  ;  and  may  your  offspring  be  worthy  of 
"  Sparta  !" 

The  difpute  was  more  obftinate  where  Pyrrhus  fought 
in  perfon.  Many  of  the  Spartans  diftinguifhedthemfeives 
in  the  action,  and,  among  the  reft,  Phyllius  made  a  glo- 
rious (land.  He  Hew  numbers  that  endeavored  to  force  a 
paffage,  and  when  he  found  himfelf  ready  to  faint  with  the 
many  wounds  he  had  received,  he  gave  up  his  poft  to  one 
of  the  officers  that  were  near  him,  and  retired  to  die  in  the 
midft  of  his  own  party,  that  the  enemy  might  not  get  his 
body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants;  and  Pyrrhus,  as  he  lay  in. 
his  tent,  had  this  dream  ;  he  thought  he  darted  lightning 
upon  Lacedamion,*  which  fet  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  that 
the  fight  filled  him  with  joy.  The  tranfport  awaking  him, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  put  their  men  under  arms  ;  and 
to  fome  of  his  friends  he  related  his  vilion^  from  which  he 
allured  himfelf  that  he  fhould  take  the  city  by  ftorm.  The 
thing  was  received  with  admiration  and  a  general  affent  ^ 
but  it  did  not  pleafe  Lyfimachus.  He  faid,  that,  as  no  foot 

*  Some,  inftead  of  xvroq  read  aero?  ;  and  then  theEnglifh  will 
run  thus  ;  He  thought  that  an  eagle  darted  lightning,  &c.  But  if  that 
reading,  be  preferred  becauie  the  eagle  bore  Jupiter's  thunder,  and 
Pyrrhus  had  the  name  of  eagle,  it  ought  to  take  place  in  the  laft 
member  of  the  fentence  too,  and  that  mould,  be  rendered,  the  eagle 
rejoiced  at  the  fight 
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is  to  tread  on  places  that  are  flruck  by  lightning,  fo  th> 
Deity  by  this  might  prefignify  to  Pyrrhus,  that  the  city 
fhould  remain  inacceffible 'to  him.  Pyrrhus  anfwered  ;■ 
"  Thefe  vifions  may  ferve  as  amufements  for  the  vulgar, 
*'  but  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the  world  more  uncertain 
**  and  obfcure.  While,  then,  you  have  your  weapons  in 
*■  your  hands,  remember,  my  friends, 

The  bed  of  omens  is  the  caufeof  Pyrrhus.* 

So  faying,  he  arofe,  and,  as  fo'on  as  it  was  light,  renewed 
the  attack,"  The  Lacedaemonians  flood  upon  their  defence 
with  an  alacrity  and  fpirit  above  their  firength  ;  and  the- 
women  attended,  fnpplying  them  with  arms,  giving  bread 
and  drink  to  fuch  as  wanted  it,  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  bringing  great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing 
them  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, on  their  part,  redoubled  their  efforts  againfl 
them.  But  all  on  a  hidden  Pyrrhus  appeared  on  their  fide 
of  the  trench,  where  the  waggons,  had  been  planted  to  flop, 
the  paflage,  advancing  at  full  fpeed  towards  the  city. 
The  foldierswho  had  the  charge  of  that  pofl  cried  out,  and 
the  women  fled  with  loud  fhrieks  and  waitings.  In  the 
mean  time  Pyrrhus  was  pufhingon,  and  overthrowing  all 
that  oppofed  him.  But  his  horfe  received  a  wound  in  the 
belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and,  plunging  in 
the  pains  of  death,  threw  him  upon  fleep  and  flippery 
ground.  As  his  friends  preffed  towards  him  in  great  con- 
fufion,  the  Spartans  came  boldly  up,  and  making  good 
ufe  of  their  arrows,  drove  them  all  back.  Hereupon 
Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  flop  to  the  action,  thinking  the 
Spartans  would  abate-of  their  vigor,  now  they  were  almoft 
all  wounded,  and  fuch  great  numbers  killed.  But  the 
fortune  of  Sparta,  whether  the  was  fatisfied  with  the  trial 
fhe  had  of  the  unaffifled  valor  of  her  fons,  or  whether  fhe 
was  willing  to  fhow  her  power  to  retrieve  the  moftdefperats 
circumflances,  jufl  as  the  hopes  of  the  Spartans  were  be- 
ginning to  expire,  brought  to  their  relief  from  Corinth 
Aminius  the  Phocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  an 
army  of  Grangers  ;  and  they  had  no  fooner  entered  the 
town,  but  Areus  their  king  arrived  from  Crete  with  tw^ 

*  Parody  of  a  line  in  He&or's  fpeech,  H.  xii, 
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thoufandmen  mare.  The  women  now  retired  immediately 
to  their  houfes,  thinking  it  needlefs  to  concern  theraielves- 
any  farther  in  the  war  ;  the  old  men  too,  who,   not  with - 
landing  their  age,   had  been   forced   to  bear  arms,  were 
difhiiffed,  and  the  new  fupplies  put  in  their  place. 

Thefe  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta ferved  only  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  Pyrrhus, and  make  him  more  ambitious 
to  take  the  town.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  effect 
nothing,  aftera  feries  of  loffes  and  ill  fuccefs  he  quitted  the 
fiege,  and  began  to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  in- 
tending to  pafs  the  winter  there.  But  fate  is  unavoidable. 
There  happened  at  that  time  aftrong  contention  at  Argcs, 
between  the  parties  of  Arifteas  and  Ariitippus  ;  and  as 
Ariftippus  appeared  to  have  a  connexion  with  Antigonus, 
Arifteas,  to  prevent  him,  called  in  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  whofe 
hopes  grew  as  faff  as  they  were  cut  off,  who,  if  he  met 
with  fuccefs,  only  confidered  it  as  a  fiep  to  greater  things, 
and  if  with  difappointment,  endeavored  to  compenfate  it 
by  fome  new  advantage,  would  neither  let  his  victories  nor 
lofies  put  a  period  to  his  difturbing  both  the  world  and  him- 
felf.  He  began  his  march  therefore  immediately  for 
Argos.  Areus,  by  frequent  ambufhes,  and  by  poffeiTing 
himfelf  of  the  difficult  paffes,  cut  off  many  of  the  Gauls 
and  MoloiTians  who  brought  uplAis  rear.  In  the  facrifice 
vvhich  Pyrrhus  had  offered,  the  liver  was  found  without  a 
head,  and  the  devinerhad  thence  forewarned  him,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  lofingfome  perfon  that  was  dear  to  him. 
But  inthe  hurry  and  diforder  of  this  unexpected  attack,  he 
forgot  the  menace  from  the  victim,  and  ordered  his  fon 
Ptolemy  with  fome  of  his  guards  to  the  afnftance  of  the  rear, 
whilfthe  himfelf  puihed  on,  and  difengaged  his  main  body 
from  thofe  dangerous  paliages.  In  the  mean  time  Ptolemy 
met  with  a  very  warm  reception  5  for  he  was  engaged  by  a 
ielect  party  of  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command  of 
Evalcus.  In  the  heat  of  action,  a  Cretan  of  Aptera,  named 
Orcefus,  a  man  of  remarkable  ftrength  andfwiftnefs,  came 
up  with  the  young  prince,  •  as  he  was  fighting  with  great 
gallantry,  and  with  a  blow  on  the  fide  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  As  foon  as  he  fell,  his  party  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonians  purfued  them,  and  in  the 
ardor  of  victory,  infenfibly  advancing  into  the  open  plain, 
got  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  infantry.  Pyrrhus,  who- 
fry  this  time  had  heard  «f  the  death  of  his  ion,  and  ws 
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greatly  afflicted  at  it,  drew  out  his  Moloffian  horfe,  ancfc 
charging  at  the  head  of  them,  fatiated  himfelf  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  always  indeed  appeared 
great  and  invincible  in  arms,  but  now,  in  point  of  courage 
and  force,  he  outdid  all  his  former  exploits.  Having  found 
outEvalcus,  he  fpurred  his  horfe  againft  him  ;  but  Evalcus 
inclining  a  little  on  one  fide,  aimed  a  ftroke  at  him  which 
had  like  to  have  cut  off  his  bridle  hand.  It  happened, 
however,  only  to  cut  the  reins,  and  Pyrrhus  feizing  the 
favorable  moment,  ran  him  through  with  his  fpear.  Then 
fpringing  from  his  horfe,  he  fought  on  foot,  and  made  a 
terrible  havock  of  thofe  brave  Lacedaemonians  who  endea- 
vored to  protect  the  body  of  Evalcus.  The  great  loft 
which  Sparta  fuffered  was  now  owing  purely  to  the  illtimed 
ambition  of  her  leaders  ;  for  the  war  was  at  an  end  before 
the  engagement. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  his  fon,. 
and  celebrated  a  kind  of  funeral  games  for  him,  found  that 
he  had  vented  much  of  his  grief  in  the  fury  of  the  combat, 
and  marched  more  compofed  to  Argos.  Finding  that 
Antigonus  kept  the  high  grounds  adjoining  to  the  plain,  he 
encamped  near  the  town  of  Nauplia.  Next  day  he  fent  a 
herald  to  Antigonus,  with  a  challenge  in  abufive  terms  to 
come  down  into  the  field,  and  fight  with  him  for  the  king* 
dom.  Antigonus  faid,  u  Time  is  the  weapon  that  I  life, 
"  as  much  asthefword  ;  and  if  Pyrrhus  is  weary  of  his  life; 
"  there  are  many  ways  to  end  it."  To  both  the  kings 
there  came  ambaffadors  from  Argos,  entreating  them  to 
retire,  and  fo  prevent.that  city  from  being  fubjecled  to 
either,  which  had  a  friendship  for  them  both.  Antigonus 
agreed  to  the  overture,  and  fent  his  fon  to  the  Argives  as 
an  hoftage.  Pyrrhus  at  the  fame  time  promifed  to  re* 
tire,  but  fending  no  hoftage,  he  was  much.fufpected. 

Amidft  thefe .tranfactions,  Pyrrhus  was  alarmed  with  a 
great  and  tremendous  prodigy.  For  the  heads  of  the  fac* 
rifice  oxen,  when  fevered  from  the  bodies,  were  feen  to 
thruft  out  their  tongues,  and  lick  up  their  own  gore.  And 
in  Argos  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo  Lyceus  ran  about  the 
ftreets,  crying  out  that  fhe  faw  the  city  full  of  dead  car- 
cafes  and  blood,  and  an  eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and. 
then  immediately  vanifhing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the  walls,  an  J 
fcndmgthegatecalled  Diamperes opened  to  him  by  Ariiteajs*,, 
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he  was  not  difcbvered  till  his  Gauls  had  entered  and  feized 
the  marketplace.  But  the  gate  not  being  high  enough  ts 
receive  the  elephants,  they  were  forced  to  take  off  their 
towers ;  and  having  afterwards  put  them  on  again  in  the 
dark,  it  could  not  be  done  without  noife  and  lofs  of  time, 
t>y  which  means  they  were  difcovered.  The  Argives  ran 
into  the  citadel  called  Afpis,*  and  other  places  of  defence, 
and  fent  to  call  in  Antigonus.  But  he  only  advanced  to- 
wards the  walls,  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  action,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  fending  in  fome  of  his  principal 
©ffjcers  and  his  fon  with  considerable  fuccors.- 

At  the  fame  time  Areus  arrived  in  the  town  with  a 
thoufand  Cretans  and  the  molt  active  of  his  Spartans.  All 
thefe  troops  beingjoined,  fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and 
put  them  in  great  diforder.  Pyrrhus  entered  at  a  place 
called  Cylarabisyf  with  great  noife  and  loud  fhouts  which 
were  echoed  by  the  Gauls  ;  but  he  thought  their  fhouts 
were  neither  full  nor  bold,  but  rather  expreffive  of  terror 
and  diftrefs.  He  therefore  advanced  in  great  hafte,  push- 
ing forward  his  cavalry,  though  they  marched  in  danger  by 
reafon  of  the  drains  and  fewers  of  which  the  city  was  fulh 
Befides,  in  this  nocturnal  war,  it  was  impoffible  either  to 
fee  what  was  done,  or  to  hear  the  orders  that  were  given.. 
The  foldiers  were  fcattered  about,  and  loft  their  way 
among  the  narrow  ftreets  ;  nor  could  the  officers  rally  them 
in  that  darknefs,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  noifes,  and  in 
fuch  ftrait  paffages  ;  fo  that  both  fides  continued  without 
doing  any  thing,  and  waited  for  daylight. 

At  the  firft  dawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to  fee  the  Afpis 
full  of  armed  men  ;  but  hisconcern  was  changed  into  con. 
tfernation,  when  among  the  many  figures  in  the  market- 

*  There  was  an-  annual  feaft  at  Argos,  in  honor  of  Juno,  called 
"H^uia,  Junonni,  and  alio'Hecatcmhia,  from  the  hecatomb  of  oxen 
then  offered.  Among  a.  her  games,  this  prize  was  propofed  for  the 
youth.  In  a  place  of  confiderableftrength  above  the  theatre,  a  brazen 
buckler  was  nailed  to  the  wall  and  they  were  to  try  their  fbength 
in  plucking  it  off.  The  victor  was  crowned  with  myrtle  garland, 
and  had  the  buckler  [in  Greek  Afpis^  for  his  pains.  Hence  the  name 
»f  the  fort.  Not  only  the  youth  of  Argos,  but  flrangers,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  con  teft  ;  as  appears  from  Pindar.  For,  fpeaking  of 
Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  he  fays, 

:t  The  Argive  buckler  knew  him  "     Olymp.  Ode  7. 

i  Cylarabis  was  a  place  of  exercife  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Argos. 
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place  he  beheld  a  wolf  and  abull  in  brafs  reprefented  in  th^ 
act  to  fight.  For  he  recollected  an  old  oracle  which  had 
foretold,  "That  itwashis  deftiny  todie  when  he  fhouldfee 
**  a  wolf  encountering  a  bull."  The  Argives  fay,  thefe 
figures  were  erected  in  memory  of  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened among  them  long  before.  They  tell  us,  that  when 
Danaus  firfl  entered  their  country,  as  he  patted  though 
the  difiricTt  of  Thyreatis,  by  the  way  of  Pyramia  which 
leads  to  Argos,  he  faw  a  wolf  fighting  with  a  bull.  Da- 
naus imagined  that  the  wolf  reprefented  him,  for  being 
a  ftranger  he  came  to  attack  the  natives,  as  the  wolf  did 
the  bull.  He  therefore  flayed  to  fee  the  iffue  of  the  fight, 
and  the  wclf  proving  victorious,  he  offered  his  devotions 
to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  then  afiaulted  and  took  the  town  ; 
Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  being  depofed  by  a  faction. 
Such  is  the  hiftory  of  thofe  figures. 

Pyrrhus  quite  difpirited  at  the  fight,  and  perceiving  at 
the  fame  time  that  nothing  fucceeded  according  to  his  hopes, 
thought  it  bed  toretreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too 
narrow,  he  fent  orders  to  his  fon  Helenus,  who  was  left  with 
the  main  body  without  the  town,  to  demolifh  part  of  the 
wall,  and  afiift  the  retreat,  if  the  enemy  tried  to  obflrucl  it. 
But  the  perfon  whom  he  lent,  miilaking  the  order  in  the 
hurry  and  tumult,  and  delivering  it  quite  in  a  contrary 
fenfe,  the  young  prince  entered  the  gates  with  the  reft  of 
the  elephants  and  the  beft  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to 
affifl  his  father.  Pyrrhus  was  now  retiring  ;  and  while  the 
market  place  afforded  room  both  to  retreat  and  fight,  he 
often  faced  about  and  repulfed  the  affailants.  But  when 
from  that  broad  place  he  came  to  crowd  into  the  narrow 
ftreet  leading  to  the  gate,  he  fell  in  which  thofe  who  were 
advancing  to  his  affifrance.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  out  to 
them  to  fall  back  ;  there  were  but  few  that  could  hear  him  ; 
and  fuch  as  did  hear,  and  were  molt  difpofed  to  obey  his 
orders,  werepufhed  back  by  thofe  who  came  pouring  in 
behind.  Be/ides,  the  largeftof  the  elephants  was  fallen  in- 
the  gateway  on  his  fide,  and  lying  there  and  braying  in  a 
horrible  manner,  he  (topped  thofe  who  would  have  got  out. 
And  among  the  elephants  already  in  the  town,  one  named 
Nicon,  ftriving  to  take  up  his  mailer  who  was  fallen  off 
wounded,  ruflied  againft  the  party  that  was  retreating  j 
and  overturned  both  friends  and  enemies  promifcuoufly,till 
he  found  the  body.    Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  trunk,  . 
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itnd  carrying  it  en  h*s  two  teeth,  returned  in  great  furyr 
and  trod  down  all  before  him.  When  they  were  thus  pre  fled 
and  crowded  together,  not  a  man  could  do  any  thing  fingly, 
but  the  whole  multitude,  like  one  clofe  compacted  body, 
rolled  this  way  and  that  all  together.  They  exchanged  but 
few  blows  with  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  the 
created  harm  they  did  was  to  themfelves.  For  if  any  man 
drew  his  fword  or  levelled  his  pike,  he  could  not  recover 
the  one  or  put  up  the  other;  the  next  perfon,  therefore, 
whoever  he  happened  to  be,  was  neceflarily  wounded,  and 
thus  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other. 

Pyrrhus,  feeing  the  tempeft  rolling  about  him,  took  off 
the  plume  with  which  his  helmet  was  diftinguifhed,  and' 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  friends.  Then  trufting  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  horfe,  he  rode  in  amongft  the  enemy  who  were 
haraffing  his  rear  ;  and  it  happened  that  he  was  wounded 
through  the  brealtpla^e  with  a  javelin.  The  wound  was 
rather  flight  than  dangerous,  but  he  turned  againil  the  man 
that  gave  it,  who  was  an  Argive  of  no  note,  the  fon  of  a-, 
poorold  woman.  This  woman,  among  others,  looking- 
Upon  the  fight  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe  beheld  her  fon  thus 
engaged.  Seized  with  terror  at  the  fight,  (he  took  up  a 
large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at  Pyrrhus.  The 
tile  fell  upon  his  head,  and  notwithflanding  his  helmet^ 
cruflied  the  lower  <vertebrce  of  his  neck.  Darknefs,  in  a. 
moment,  covered  his  eyes,  his  hands  let  go  the  reins,  and 
he  fell  from  his  horfe  by  the  tomb  of  Licymnius.*     The 

*  There  is  fomething  ftrikingly  contemptible  in  the  fate  of  this 
ferocious  warrior. — What  reflections  may  it  not  afford  to  thofe 
fcourges  of  mankind,  who,  to  extend  their  power  and  gratify  their 
pride,  tear  out  the  vitals  of  human  lociety  ! — How  unfortunate  that 
they  do  not  recollecl  their  own  perional  infignificance,  and  confides 
while  they  are  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  earth,  that  they  are  beings 
whom  an  old  woman  may  kill  with  a  Hone!— It  is  impoffiblehere 
to  forget  the  obfeure  fate  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  or  die  following 
yerfes  that  describe  it  : 

On  what  foundation  Hands  the  warrior's  pride, 

How  juft  his  hopes,  letSwedifh  Charles  decide  ; 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  foul  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire  ; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  iceptres  yield, 

SVsv  founds  the  trump,  he  rufnes  to  the  fields 
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crowd  that  was  about  him,  did  not  know  him,  but  one 
Zopyrus  who  ferved  under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three 
others  comingup,knew  him,  and  dragged  him  into  a  porch 
that  was  at  hand, juft  as  he  was  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  blow.  Zopyrus  had  drawn  his  Ulyrian  blade  to  cut  off 
his  head,  when  P;*rrhus  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  fo 
fierce  a  lock,  that  he  was  (truck  with  terror.  His  hands 
trembled,  and  between  his  defire  to  give  the  ftroke,  and 
the  confufion  he  was  in,  he  miffed  his  neck,  but  wounded 
him  in  the  mouth  and  chin,  fo  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  feparate  the  head  from  the  body. 

By  this  time  the  thing  was  generally  known,  and  Alcy- 
oneus,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  came  haftily  up,  and  afked  for 
the  head,  as  if  he  wanted  only  to  look  upon  it.  But  as  foon 
as  he  had  got  it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  andcaftit 
at  his  feet  as  he  was  fitting  with  his  friends.  Antigonus 
looking  upon  the  head,  and  knowing  it,  thruft  his  fon  from 
him  ;  and  ftruck  him  with  his  itaff,  calling  him  an  impious 
and  barbarous  wretch.  Then  putting  his  robe  before  his 
eyes,  he  wept  in  remembrance  of  the  fate  of  his  grandfather 

Behold  furrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 

And  one  capitulate  and  one  refign. 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  fpreads  her  charms  in  vain  ; 

w  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cry'd,  "till  nought  remain, 

"  On  Mofcow's  walls  till  Gothic  flandards  fly, 

**  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  po^r  Iky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  ftate, 

And  nations  cm  his  eye  fufpended  wait. 

Stern  famine  guards  the  folitary  coaft, 

And  winter  barricades  the  realm  of  froft  ; 

He  comes — not  want  and  cold  his  courfe  delay 

Hide,  blufhing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  ! 
The  vanquifh'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 
And  fhows  his  miferies  in  diftant  lands. 
Condemn'd  a  needy  fuppliant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpofe,  and  flaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  fubverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Orhoftile  millions  preis  him  to  the  ground  ?. 
His  fall  was  deftin'd  to  a  barren  flrand, 
A  petty  fortrefs,  and  a  dubious  hand. 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pal-> 
To  point  a  mora-l,  or  adorn  a  tale.! . 

Johttfol* 
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Antigonus,*  and  that  of  his  father  Demetrius,  two  in- 
ftances  in  his  own  houfe  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  As 
for  the  head  and  body  of  Pyrrhus,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
laid  in  magnificent  attire  on  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt. 
After  this,  Alcyoneus  having  met  with  Helenus  in  -great 
diftrefs  and  a  mean  garb,  addreued  him  in  a  courteous 
manner,  and  conducted  him  to  his  father,  who  thus  ex- 
preiTed  himfelf  on  the  occafion  :  "  In  this,  my  fon,  you 
*<  have  acted  much  better  than  before  ;  but  ftill  you  are 
"  deficient  ;  tor  you  mould  have  taken  otf  that  mean  ha- 
*'  bit,  which  is  a  greater  difgrace  to  us  who  are  viclo- 
u  rious,  than  it  is  to  the  vanquiihed." 

Then  he  paid  his  refpects  to  Helenus  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  and  fent  him  to  Epirus  with  a  proper  equipage. 
He  gave  alfo  the  lame  kind  reception  to  the  friends  of 
Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  his  whole 
camp  and  army. 

— — -~~cC0€£)C€ecm— 

CAIUS  MARIUS. 

We  know  no  third  name  of  Caius  Marius,  any  more 
than  we  do  of  Quinctus  Sertorius  who  held  Spain  fo  long, 
or  of  Lucius  Mummius  who  took  Corinth.  Forthefurname 
of  AchaicuS)  Mummius  gained  by  his  conqueft,  as  Scipio 
did  that  oiAfricanus>  andMetellusthatof  Macedonicus.— 
Pofidonius  avails  himfelf  chiefly  of  this  argument  to  con- 
fute thofe  who  hold  the  third  to  be  the  Roman  proper 
name,  Camillus,  for  inftance,  Marcellus,  Cato  ;  for  in 
that  cafe,  thofe  who  had  only  two  names,  would  have  had 
no  proper  name  at  all.  But  he  did  not  confider  that  by 
this  reafoning  he  robbed  the  women  of  their  names;  for  n« 
woman  bears  the  firft,which  Pofidonius  fuppofed  the  proper 
name  among  the  Romans.  Of  the  other  names,  one  was 
common  to  the  whole  family,  as  the  Pompeii,  Maniii, 
Cornelii,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  us,  the  Heraclidc-e 
and  Pelopidae  ;  and  the  other  was  a  furname  given  them 
from  fomething  remarkable  in  their  difpofitions,  their 
actions,or  the  form  of  their  bodies,as  Macrinus,Torquatus, 
Sylla,  which  are  like  Mnemon,  Grypus,  and  Callinicus, 

*  Antigonys  the  Firft  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  and  De- 
metrius the  Firft  long  kept  a  prifoner  by  his  fon  in  law  Seleucus. 
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among  the  Greeks.     But  the  diverfity  of  cuftoms,  in  this 
refpecT:,  leaves  much  room  for  farther  inquiry.* 

As  to  the  figure  of  Marius,  we  have  ieen  at  Ravenna  in 
Gaul  his  ftatue  in  marble,  which  perfectly  exprefTed  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  his  fternnefs  and  aufterity  of  behavior. 
For  being  naturally  robuft  and  warlike,  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  difcipline  of  the  camp  than  the  city,  he 
was  fierce  and  untraceable  when  in  authority.  It  is  faid  that 
he  neither  learnt  to  read  Greek,  nor  would  make  ufe  of  that 
language  on  any  ferious  occafion,  thinking  it  ridiculous  to 
bellow  time  on  learning  the  language  of  a  conquered  people. 
And  when,  after  his  fecond  triumph,  at  the  dedication  cf 
a  temple,  he  exhibited  fhowsto  the  people  in  the  Grecian 
mariner,  he  barely  entered  the  theatre  and  fat  down,  and 
then  rofe  up  and  departed  immediately-  Therefore,  as 
Plato  ufed  to  fay  to  Xenocrates  the  phiiofopher,  who  had 
a  morofe  and  unpolifhed  manner,  "  Good  Xenocrates, 
*'  facrifice  to  the  Graces  ;"  fo  if  any  one  could  have  per- 
fuaded  Mari-us  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Grecian  Mufes  and 
Graces,  he  had  never  brought  his  noble  achievements,  both 

*  The  Romans  had  ufually  three  names,  the  Pranomen  thtNomcn^ 
and  the  Cognomen. 

The  Prcsnomen,  as  Aulus,Caius,Decimus,  was  the  proper  or  diftin- 
guifh lng  name  between  brothers,  during  the  time  of  the  republic. 

The  Nomen  was  the  family  name,  anfweringto  the  Grecian  patro- 
nymics. For,  as  among  the  Greeks, the  pofterity  of  .^.acus  were  called 
^Eacidas,  fo  the  Julian  family  had  that  name  from  lulus  or  Afcanius. 
But  there  were  leveral  other  things  which  gave  rife  to  the  Komen,  as 
animals,  places,  and  accidents  ;  for  infbnce,  Porcius,  Ovilius,  Sec. 

The  Cognomen  was  originally  intended  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
braKcf.es  of  "a  family.  It  was  affumed  from  no  certain  caufe,  but  ge- 
nerally from  fome  particular  occurrence.  It  became,  however,  he- 
reditary, except  it  happened  to  be  changed  for  a  more  honorable 
appellation,  as  Macedonicus,  Africanus.  But  it  fhouldbe  well  re- 
marked, that  under  the  emperors  the  Cognomen  was  often  ufed  as  a 
proper  name,  and  brothers  were  diftinguifhed  by  it,  as  Titus  Flavius 
Vefpafianus,  and  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus. 

As  to  women,  they  had  anciently  their  Prcxnomenzs  well  as  the 
men,  fuch  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Sec.  But  afterwards  they  feldom  ufed  any 
other  bcfides  the  family  name,  as  Julia,  Tullia,  and  the  like.  Where 
there  weretwo  fitters  in  ahoufe,  the  diftinguifhing  appellations  were 
major  and  minor;  if  a  greater  number,  Prima.  Secunda,  Tertia,  Sec. 

With  refpeftto  the  men  who  h.-d  only  two  riames^aiamllv  migTrt 
be  fo  mean  as  not  to  have  gained  the  Cognomen,  or  there  might  he  Id 
few  of  the  family,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  it  to  diftinguifh  the 
branches. 
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ia  war  and  peace  to  fo  fhocking  aconclufion  j  he  had  never 
been  led  by  unfeafonable  ambition  and  infatiable  avarice 
to  fplit  upon  the  rocks  of  a  favage  and  cruel  old  age. 
But  this  will  foon  appear  from  his  actions  themfelves. 

His  parents  were  obfcure  and  indigent  people,  who  fup- 
ported  themfelves  by  labor  ;  his  father's  name  was  the 
fame  with  his;  his  mother  was  called  Fulcinia.  It  was 
late  before  he  came  to  Rome,  or  had  any  tafte  of  the  re- 
finements of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he  lived  at  Cir- 
raeatum,*  a  village  m  the  territory  of  Arpinum  ;  and  his 
manner  of  living  there  was  perfectly  ruftic,  if  compared 
with  the  elegance  of  polifned  life  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  was  temperate,  and  much  refembled  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

He  made  his  firft  campaign  againft  the  Celtiberians,f 
when  Scipio  Africanus  befieged  Numantia.  It  did  not 
efcape  his  general  how  far  he  was  above  the  other  young 
foldiers  in  courage  ;  nor  how  eafily  he  came  into  the  re- 
formation in  point  of  diet,  which  Scipio  introduced  into 
the  army,  before  almoft  ruined  by  luxury  andpleafure.  It 
is  faid  alfo,  that  he  encountered  and  killed  an  enemy  in  the 
fight  of  his  general ;  who  therefore  diftinguiihedhim  with 
many  marks  of  honor  and  refpecl:,  one  of  which  was  the 
inviting  him  to  his  table.  One  evening  the  converfation 
happening  to  turn  upon  the  great  commanders  then  in 
being,  fome  perfon  in  the  company,  either  out  of  com- 
piaiiance  to  Scipio,  or  becaufe  he  really  wanted  to  be  in- 
formed, afked,  "  Where  the  Romans  fhould  find  fuch  an- 
"  other  general  when  he  was  gone  ?"  upon  which  Scipio 
putting  his  hand  on  the  fhoulder  of  Marius,  who  fat  next 
him,  faid  "  Here,  perhaps."  So  happy  was  the  genius  of 
both  thofe  great  men,  that  the  one,  while  but  a  youth, 
gave  tokens  of  his  future  abilities,  and  the  other  from 
thofe  beginnings  could  difcover  the  long  feries  of  glory 
which  was  to  foilow. 

This  faying  of  Scipio's,  we  are  told,  railed  the  hopes  of 
Marius,  like  a  divine  oracle,  and  was  the  chief  thing  that 

*  A  corruption  of  Cernetum.  Pliny  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cernetum  were  called  Mariani,  undoubtedly  from  Marius  their 
townfman,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himielf  info  extraordinary  a 
manner.     Plin.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

+  In  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  fixtyfirft  Olympiad,  on« 
hundred  and  thirtythree  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Vol.  III.  E 
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animated  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  affairs  of  ftate.  B\ 
the  afliftance  of  Csecilius  Metellus,  on  whofe  houfe  he 
had  an  hereditary  dependence,  he  has  chofen  a  tribune  of 
the  people.*  In  this  office  he  propofed  a  law  for  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  voting,  which  tended  to  leffen  the 
authority  of  the  patricians  in  matters  of  judicature.  Cot- 
ta  the  conful,  therefore,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  reject  it, 
and  to  cite  Marius,  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  Such 
a  decree  being  made,  Marius,  when  he  entered  the  fenate, 
ihowed  not  the  embarraflment  of  a  young  man  advanced 
to  office,  without  having  firfl:  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  but 
afluming  beforehand  the  elevation  which  his  future  ac- 
tions were  to  give  him,  he  threatened  to  fend  Cotta  to 
prifon,  if  he  did  not  revoke  the  decree.  Cotta  turning 
to  Metellus,  and  afking  his  opinion,  Metellus  rofe  up, 
und  voted  with  the  conful. — Hereupon  Marius  called  in 
a  lictor,  and  ordered  him  to  take  Metellus  into  cuffody. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes,  but  as  not  one  of 
them  lent  him  any  afliftance,  the  fenate  gave  way,  and 
repealed  their  decree.  Marius  highly  diftinguifhed  by 
this  victory,  went  immediatly  from  the  fenate  to  the  fo- 
rum, and  had  his  law  confirmed  by~the  people. 

From  this  time  he  pafTed  for  a  man  of  inflexible  refolu- 
tion^  not  to  be  influenced  by  fear  or  refpect  of  perfons,  and 
confequently  one  that  would  prove  a  bold  defender  of  the 
people's  privileges  againft  the  fenate.  But  this  opinion 
was  foon  altered  by  his  taking  quite  a  different  part.— 
For  a  law  being  propofed  concerning  the  diftribution  of 
corn,  he  ftre-nuouily  oppofed  the  plebeians,  and  carried  it 
againft  them.  By  which  action  he  gained  equal  efteem 
from  both  parties,  as  a  perfon  incapable  of  ferving  either 
againft  the  public  advantage. 

When  his  tribunefhip  was  expired,  he  flood  candidate 
for  the  office  of  chief  asdile.  For  there  are  two  offices  of 
<ediles ;  the  one  called  curulis,  from  the  chair  with  crooked 
feet,  in  which  the  magiftrate  fits  while  he  defpatches  bufi- 
nefs  ;  the  other  of  a  degree  much  inferior,  isxalled  the 
-plebeian  ad'ile.  The  more  honorable  asdile  is  firfl  chofen, 
and  then  the  people  proceed  the  fame  day  to  the  election  of 
the  other.  When  Marius  found  he  could  not  carry  the 
firit,  he  dropped  his  pretenfions  there,  and  immediately 
applied  for  the  fecond.     But  as  this  proceeding  of  his  be- 

*  One  hundred  and  feventeen  years  before  Chrift 
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trayed  a  difagreeable  and  importunate  obftinacy,  he  mif- 
carried  in  that  alfo.  Yet  though  he  was  twice  baffled  in 
his  application  in  one  day  (which  never  happened  to  any 
man  but  himfelf)  he  was  not  at  all  difcouraged.  For,  not 
long  after,  he  Stood  for  the  praetorShip,  and  was  near  being 
rejected  again.  He  was,  indeed,  returned  laft  of  all,  and 
then  was  accufed  of  bribery.  What  contributed  moft  to 
the  fufpicion,  was,  a  fervant  of  Caffius  Sabaco  being  feen 
within  the  rails,  among  the  electors  j  for  Sabaco  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Marius.  He  was  fummoned,  therefore, 
by  the  judges  ;  and,  being  interrogated  upon  the  point,  he 
faid,  "  That  the  heat  having  made  him  very  thirfty,  he 
**  alked  for  cold  water  ;  upon  which  his  fervant  brought 
n  him  a  cup,  and  withdrew  as  foon  as  he  had  drank."  Sa- 
baco was  expelled  the  fenate  by  the  next  cenfcrs,*  and  it 
was  thought  he  deierved  that  mark  of  infamy,  as  having 
been  guilty  either  of  falfehood  or  intemperance.  Caius 
Herennius  was  alfo  cited  as  a  witnefs  againSt  Marius  ;  but 
he  alleged,  that  it  was  not  cuStomary  for  patrons  (So  th3 
Romans  call  protectors)  to  give  evidence  againft  theircli- 
ents,  and  that  the  law  excuSed  them  from  that  obligation. 
The  judges  were  going  to  admit  the  plea,  when  Marius 
himfelf  oppofed  it,  and  told  Herennius,  that  when  he  was 
firSt  created  a  magistrate,  he  ceafed  to  be  his  client.  But 
this  was  net  altogether  true.  For  it  is  not  every  office  that 
frees  clients  and  their  pofterity  from  the  fervice  due  to  their 
patrons,  but  only  thofe  magiftracies  to  which  the  law  gives 
a  curule  chair.  Marius,  however,  during  the  firft  days  of 
trial,  found  that  matters  ran  againft  him,  his  judges  being 
very  unfavorable  ;  yet,  at  laft,  the  votes  proved  equal, 
and  he  was  acquitted  beyond  expectation. 

In  his  praetorfhip  he  did  nothing  to  raife  him  to  distinc- 
tion. But,  at  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  Farther  Spain 
falling  to  his  lot,  he  is  faid  to  have  cleared  it  of  robbers. 
That  province  as  yet  was  uncivilized  and  Savage  in  its 
manners,  and  the  Spaniards  thought  there  was  nothing 
dishonorable  in  robbery.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
defirous  to  have  his  Share  in  the  administration,  but  had 
neither  riches  nor  eloquence  to  recommend  him  ;  though 
thefe  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great  men  of  thofe 
times  governed  the  people.     His  high  fpirir,  however,  his 

*  Probably  he  had  one  of  his  Slaves  to  vote  arnorg  tke  freemen. 
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indefatigable  induftry,  and  plain  manner  of  living,  recom- 
mended him  fo  effectually  to  the  commonalty,  that  he 
gained  offices,  and  by  offices  power ;  fo  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  the  alliance  of  the  Caefar's,  and  married  Julia"of 
that  illuftrious  family.  Casfar,  who  afterwards  railed  him- 
felf to  f'uch  eminence,  was  her  nephew,  and,  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  Marius,  mowed  himfelf  very  folicitous  for 
his  honor,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life. 

Marius,  along  with  his  temperance,  was  pofTeffed  of 
great  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  There  was  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  this,  in  his  bearing  an  operation  in  fur- 
gery.  Having  both  his  legs  full  of  wens,  and  being  trou- 
bled at  the  deformity,  he  determined  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
hands  of  a  furgeon.  He  would  not  be  bound,  but  ftretch- 
ed  out  one  of  his  legs  to  the  knife  ;  and  without  motion 
or  groan^  bore  the  inexpreflible  pain  of  the  operation  in 
filence,  and  with  a  fettled  countenance.  But  when  the 
furgeon  was  going  to  begin  with  the  other  leg,  he  would 
not  fuffer  him,  faying,  "  I  fee  the  cure  is  not  worth  the 
"  pain." 

About  this  time  Caecilius  Metellus  the  conful,*  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  the  war  againft  Jugurtha, 
took  Marius  with  him  into  Africa  as  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
Marius  now  finding  an  opportunity  for  great  actions  and 
glorious  toils,  took  no  care,  like  his  colleagues,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  reputation  of  Metellus,  or  to  direct  his  views 
to  his  fervice  ;  but  concluding,  that  he  was  called  to  the 
lieutenancy,  not  by  Metellus,  but  by  Fortune,  who  had 
opened  him  an  eafy  way,  and  a  noble  theatre  for  great 
achievements,  exerted  all  his  powers.  That  war  prefent- 
ing  many  critical  occafions,  he  neither  declined  the  mofi 
difficult  fervice,  nor  thought  the  moftfervile  beneath  him. 
Thus  furpaffing  his  equals  in  prudence  and  forefjght,  and 
contefting  it  with  the  common  foldiers  in  abtiemioufnefs 
and  labor,  he  entirely  gained  their  affections.  For  it  is 
no  fmall  confolation  to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  work,  to 
fee  another  voluntarily  take  a  mare  in  his  labor  ;  fince  it 
-feems  to  take  off  the  conftraint.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a 
more  agreeable  fpeclacle  to  a  Roman  foldier,  thai!  that  of 

*  Q.  Ceeciliua  Metellus  was  conful  with  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the 
fourth  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fixtyfeventh  Olympiad,  a  hun- 
dred and  feyen  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  In  this  expedition 
he  acquired  the  iurname  of  Numidicws. 
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his  general  eating  the  fame  dry  bread*  which  he  eats,  or 
lying  on  an  ordinary  bed,  or  affifting  his  men  in  drawing 
a  trench  or  throwing  up  a  bulwark.  For  the  foldierdoes 
not  fo  much  admire  thofe  officers  who  let  him  (hare  in 
their  honors  or  their  money,  as  thofe  who  will  partake 
with  him  in  labor  and  danger  ;  and  he  is  more  attached 
to  one  that  will  affift  him  in  his  work,  than  to  one  who 
will  indulge  him  in  idlenefs. 

By  thefe  fteps  Marius  gained  the  hearts  of  the  foldiers  j 
his  glory,  his  influence,  his  reputation,  fpread  through 
Africa,  and  extended  even  to  Rome  ;  the  men  under  his 
command  wrote  to  their  friends  at  home,  that  the  only 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  thofe  parts,  would  be 
to  elect  Marius  conful.  Thisoccafioned  no  fmall  anxiety 
to  Metellus,  but  what  diftrefled  him  mod  was  the  affair  of 
Turpilius.  This  man  and  his  family  had  long  been  re- 
tainers to  that  of  Metellus,  and  heattended  him  in  that  war 
in  the  character  of  matter  of  the  artificers,f  but  being, 
through  his  intereft,  appointed  governor  of  the  large  town 
of  Vacca,  Ms  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  unfuf- 
pecling  opennefs  of  his  conduft,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  up  the  place  to  Jugurtha.J  Turpilius,  how- 
ever, fuffered  no  injury  in  hisperfon  ;  for  the  inhabitants, 
having  prevailed  upon  Jugurtha  to  fpare  him,  difmifTed 
him  in  fafety.     On  this  account  he  was  accufed  of  betray - 

*  Ev  o-^h  which  the  Englifh  tranflator  renders  publicly,  and  the 
French  a  la  vue  de  tout  le  raonde,  is  never  to  be  met  with  in'any  good 
Greek  author  in  that  fenfe.  Indeed,  the  text  plainly  appears  to  be 
corrupted  ;  for  the  word  Bsccfxot.fpeclacle,  juft  before,  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  expreffion  tv  o^ei  in  fight.  Bryan  law  the  corruption, 
and  has  propoied  to  read  ctnv  o\J/»  without  meat  cr  fauce  ;  but  we 
fhould  rather  choofe  to  read  avo-^ov,  becaufe  the  literal  alteration 
will  be  the  lefs.  It  certainly  muft  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  com- 
mon foldier  to  fee  his  general  eat  the  fame  dry  bread  with  him. 
Dacier,  too,  faw  the  corruption,  and  propofed  to  read  sv  o^st  bread 
dipped  in  vinegar.  Here  is,  indeed,  the  change  of  one  letter  only  ; 
but  the  fenfe  does  not  feem  to  befo  ftrong.  The  learned  reader  will 
choofe  which  emendation  he  pleafes. 

+  The  common  reading  is  t»)»  efri  rwv  Tivtmuv  &  £av  «£%jj» — 
It  is  obvious  that  TevTotut/  is  a  corruption  of  rzttTomv.  An  officer 
is  meant  like  our  comptroller  of  the  board  of  works.  Among  Gru- 
ter's  infcriptions  feveral  perfons  have  the  titls  of  Pntfeclus  Fabrorum, 

:£  They  put  the  Roman  garrifon  to  the  fword,  f^^rin^  none  but 
Turpilius. 
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ing  the  place.  Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  council  of 
war,  was  not  only  fevere  upon  him  himfelf,  but  ftirred  up 
moft  of  the  other  judges;  fo  that  it  was  carried  againft  the 
opinion  of  Metelius,  and  much  againft  his  will  he  patted 
ientence  of  death  upon  him.  A  little  after,  the  accufation 
appeared  afalfeone;  and  all  the  other  officers  fympathized 
with  Metelius,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  forrow  ;  while 
Marius,  far  from  difTembling  his  joy,  declared  the  thing 
was  his  doing,  and  was  not  afharned  to  acknowledge  in  all 
companies,  "  That  he  had  lodged  an  avenging  fury  in 
"  thebreaft  of  Metelius,  who  would  not  fail  to  punifh  him 
c<  for  having  put  to  death  the  hereditary  friend  of  his  fam- 
«  iiy." 

They  now  became  open  enemies  ;  and  one  day  when 
Marius  was  by,  we  are  told  that  Metelius  faid  by  way  of 
infult,  "  You  think  then,  my  good  friend,  to  leave  us,  and 
"  go  home  to  folicit  the  confulmip  ;  would  you  not  be 
"  contented  to  flay  and  be  conful  with  this  fon  of  mine  ?" 
The  fon  of  Metelius  was  then  very  young.  Notwithfrand- 
ing  this,  Marius  ftill  kept  applying  for  leave  to  be  gone, 
and  Metelius  found  out  new  pretences  for  delay.  At  haft 
when  there  wanted  only  twelve  days  to  the  election,  he 
difmifled  him.  Marius  had  a  long  journey  fromthecamp 
to  Utica,  but  he  defpatched  it  in- two  days  and  a  night. 
At  his  arrival  on  the  coaft,  he  offered  facrifice  before  he 
embarked  ;  and  the  diviner  is  faid  to  have  told  him, 
•?  That  Heaven  announced  fuccefs  fuperior  to  all  his 
"  hopes."  Elevated  with  this  promife,  he  fet  fail,  and, 
having  a  fair  wind,  croffed  the  fea  in  four  days.  The 
people  immediately  expreffed  their  inclination  'for  him  ; 
and  being  introduced  by  one  of  their  tribunes,  he  brought 
many  falfe  charges  againftMetellus,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
confulfhip  for  himfelf  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  either 
to  kill  Jugurtha  or  to  take  him  alive. 

He  was  elected  with  great  applaufe,  and  immediately  be- 
gan his  levies  ;  in  which  he  obferved  neither  law  nor 
cuftom  ;  for  he  enlifted  many  needy  perfons,  and  even 
flaves.*  The  generals  that  were  before  him,  had  not  ad- 
mitted fuch  asthefe,  but  intruded  only  perfons  of  property 
with  arms,  as  with  other  honors,  confidering  that  property 

*  Florus  does  not  fay  he  enlifled  (laves,  but  capite  cefifos,  fuch  as 
having  no  eftates,  had  only  their  names  entered  in  the  regifUrs. 
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as  a  pledge  to  the  public  for  their  behavior.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  obnoxious  thing  in  Marius.  His  bold  fpeeches  ac- 
companied with  infolence  and  ill  manners,  gave  the  patri- 
cians great  uneafinefs.  For  hefcrupled  not  to  fay,  "That 
"  he  had  taken  the  confulate  as  a  prey  from  the  effeminacy 
"  of  the  high  born  and  the  rich,  and  that  he  boafted  to 
'*  the  people  of  his  own  wounds,  not  the  images  of  others 
"  or  monuments  of  the  dead."  He  took  frequent  occa- 
fion,  too,  to  mention  Beftia  and  Albinus,  generals  who  had 
been  moftly  unfortunate  in  Africa,  as  men  of  illuftrious 
families,  but  unfit  for  war,  and  confequently  unfuccefsfui 
through  want  of  capacity.  Theahe  would  afk  the  people, 
"  Whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors  of  thofe 
"  men  would  have  wifhed  rather  to  leave  a  pofterity  like 
"  him  ;  fince  they  themfelves  did  not  rife  to  glory  by  their 
"  high  birth,  but  by  their  virtue  and  great  actions."  Thefe 
things  he  faid  not  out  of  mere  vanity  and  arrogance,  or 
needlefsly  to  embroil  himfelf  with  the  nobility  ;  but  he 
law  the  people  took  pleafure  in  feeing  the  fenate  infulted, 
and  that  they  meafured  the  greatnefs  of  a  man's  mind  by 
the  infolence  of  his  language  ;  and  therefore,  to  gratify 
them,  he  fpared  not  the  greateft  men  in  the  (late. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Metellus  was  quite  overcome 
with  grief  and  refentment,*  to  think  that  when  he  had  in 
a  manner  finifhed  the  war,  and  there  remained  nothing  to 
take  but  the  perfon  of  Jugurtha,  Marius,  who  had  raifed 
himfelf  merely  by  his  ingratitude  towards  him,  mould  come 
to  fnatch  away  both  his  victory  and  triumph.  Unable, 
therefore,  to  bear  the  fight  of  him,  he  retired,  and  left  his 
lieutenant  Rutilius  to  deliver  up  the  forces  to  Marius.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  war  the  divine  vengeance  overtook 
Marius  ;  for  Sylla  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of  his  exploits, 
as  he  had  done  Metellus.  I  fhall  briefly  relate  here  the 
manner  of  that  tranfaction,  having  already  given  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  life  of  Sylla. 

Bocchus  king  of  the  Upper  Numidia,f  was  father  in  law 
to  Jugurtha.    He  gave  him,  however,  very  little  aflhiance 

*  The  word  (pSoioc.  does  not  always  fignify  envy.  In  Phil©  (Be 
ilurdoj  we  find  (pSovos  y&t?  ^uckhv,  docere  non  gravabimur.  Envy 
fhould  not  be  attributed  to   fuch  a  noble  mind  as  that  of  Metellus. 

+  Or  Mauritania.  In  the  original  it  is  o  Tav  caw  SoLt&sLcu* 
£uciKsv$)  king  of  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  higher  up  in  the  country. 
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in  the  war,  pretending  that  he  detefled  his  perfidioufnefs,. 
while  he  really  dreaded  the  increafe  of  his  power.  But 
when  he  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  applying  to  Bocchus  as  his  lafl 
refource,  that  prince  received  him  rather  as  .his  fuppliant, 
thamas  his  fon  in  law.  When  he  had  him  in  his  hands, 
he  proceeded  in  public  to  intercede  with  Marius  in  his 
behalf,  alleging  in  his  letters,  that  he  would  never  give 
him  up,  but  defend  him  to  the  lafl.  At  the  fame  time  in 
private  intending  to  betray  him,  he  fent  for  Lucius  Sylla, 
who  was  quaeflbr  to  Marius,  and  had  done  Bocchus  many 
fervices  during  the  war.  When  Sylla  was  come  to  him, 
confiding  in  his  honor,  the  barbarian  began  to  repent,  and 
often  changed  his  mind,  deliberating  for  Tome  days  whether 
he  fhould  deliver  up  Jugurtha,  or  retain  Sylla  too.  At  lafl 
adhering  to  the  treachery  he  had  firfl  conceived,  he  put 
Jugurtha  alive  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

Hence  the  firfl  feeds  of  that  violent  and  implacable 
quarrel,  which  almofl  ruined  the  Roman  empire.  For  ma- 
ny, out  of  envy  to  Marius,  were  willing  to  attribute  this 
fuccefs  to  Sylla  only  ;  and  Sylla  himfelf  caufed  a  feal  to  be 
made,  which  reprefented  Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha 
to  him.  This  feal  he  always  wore,  and  conflantly  fealed 
his  letters  with  it  ;  by  which  he  highly  provoked  Marius, 
who  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  could  not  endure  a  rival' 
in  glory.  Sylla  was  infligated  to  this  by  the  enemies  of 
Marius,  who  afcribed  the  beginning  and  the  mofl  confide  - 
rable  actions  of  the  war  to  Metellus,  and  the  lafl  and  fin- 
ishing ftroke  to  Sylla  ;  that  fo  the  people  might  no  longer 
admire  and  remain  attached  to  Marius  as  the  mod  accom- 
plished of  commanders. 

The  danger,  however,  that  approached  Italy  from  the 
weft,  foon  difperfed  all  the  envy,  the  hatred,  and  the  ca- 
lumnies, which  had  been  raifed  againft  Marius.  The  people 
now  in  want  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  fearching, 
for  an  able  pilot  to  fit  at  the  helm,  that  the  commonwealth 
might  bear  up  againfl  fo  dreadful  a  florm,  found  that  no. 
one  of  an  opulent  or  noble  family  would  ftand  for  the  con- 
fulfhip  ;  and  therefore  they  elected  Marius,*  though  ab- 
fent.  They  had  no  fooner  received  the  news  that  Jugurtha.. 
was  taken,  than  reports  were  fpread  of  an  invafion  from.. 

•  One  hundred  and  two  yearsbeforeChrift, 
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the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri.  And  though  the  account 
of  the  number  and  ftrength  of  their  armies  feemed  at  firft 
incredible,  it  afterwards  appeared  fhort  of  the  truth.  For 
three  hundred  thoufand  well  armed  warriors  were  upon, 
the  march,  and  the  women  and  children,  whom  they  had 
along  with  them,  were  faid  to  be  much  more  numerous. 
This  vaft  multitude  wanted  lands  on  which  they  might  fub- 
fifr,  and  cities  wherein  to  fettle  ;  as  they  had  heard  the  Cel- 
tae,  before  them,  had  expelled  the  Tufcans,  and  pofTeiTed 
themfelves  of  the  belt  part  of  Italy.*  As  for  thefe,  who 
now  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Gaul  and  Italy,  it  was  not 
known  who  they  were,f  or  whence  they  came,  on  account 
of  the  fmall  commerce  which  they  had  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  the  length  of  way  they  had  marched.  It  was 
conjectured,  indeed,  from  the  largenefs  of  their  ftature, 
and  the  bluenefs  of  their  eyes,  as  well  as  becaufe  the  Ger- 
mans call  banditti  Cimbri,  that  they  were  fomeofthofe 
German  nations  who  dwell  by  the  Northern  Sea. 

Some  aflert,  that  the  country  of  the  Celtasis  of  fuch  vaft 
extent,  that  it  ftretches  from  the  Weflern  Ocean  and  mod 
northern  climes,  to  the  lake  Masotis  eaftward,  and  that 
part  of  Scythia  which  borders  upon  Pontus  ;  that  there 
the  two  nations  mingle,  and  thence  iftue  j  not  all  at  once, 
nor  at  all  feafons,  butin  the  fpring  of  every  year  ;  that,  by- 
means  of  thefe  annual  fupplies,  they  had  gradually^ppened 
themfelves  a  way  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  European 
continent  \  and  that,  though  they  are  diftinguiftied  by  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  theirtribes,  yet  their  whole  body 
is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Celto  Scythae. 

Others  fay,  they  were  a  fmall  part  of  the  Cimmerian's  ; 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  that  this  fmall  part, 
quitting  their  native  foil,  or  being  expelled  by  the  Scy- 
thians on  account  of  fome  fedition,  palled  from  the  Palus 

*  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcns. 

+  The  Cimbri  were  deicended  from  the  ancient  Gomeriansor 
Celtes ;  Cimri  or  Cymbri  being  only  a  harfher  pronunciation  of  Go- 
merai.  They  were  in  all  probability  the  ancienteft  people  of  Germany. 
They  gave  their  name  to  theCimbrica  Cherfonefus,  which  was  a  kind 
of  peninfula  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  into  the 
north  lea.  They  were  all  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  Cimmerians  that 
inhabited  the  countiies  about  the  Palus  Maeotis  :  which  is  highly 
probable,  both  from  the  likenefs  of  their  names,  and  from  thedefcend- 
sj!ts  of  Gorcer  having  fpread  themfelves  over  all  that  northern  trail. 
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Maeotis  into  Afia,  under  the  conduct  of  Lygdamis  their 
chief.  But  that  the  greater  and  more  warlike  part  dwelt  in 
extremities  of  the  earth  near  the  Northern  Sea.  Thefe 
inhabit  a  country  fo  dark  and  woody,  that  the  fun  is  feldom 
feen,  by  reafon  of  the  many  high  and  fpreading  trees,  which 
reach  inward  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  foreft.  They  are  un- 
der that  part  of  the  heavens,  where  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
is  fuch,  that  by  reafon  of  the  declination  of  the  parallels, 
it  makes  almoft  a  vertical  point  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and. 
their  day  and  night  are  of  fuch  a  length,  that  they  ferve  to 
divide  the  year  into  two  equal  parts  ;  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concerning  the  infernal  regions. 

Hence  therefore  thefe  barbarians,  who  came  into  Italy, 
firft  iiiued  ;  being  anciently  called  Cimmerii,  afterwards 
Cimbri,  and  the  appellation  was  not  at  all  from  their  man- 
ners. But  thefe  things  reft  rather  on  conjecture,  than 
hiftorical  certainty.  Mod  hiftorians,  however,  agree,  that 
their  numbers,  inftead  of  being  lefs,  were  rather  greater 
than  we  have  related.  As  to  their  courage,  their  fpirit, 
and  the  force  and  vivacity  with  which  they  made  an  im- 
preffion,  we  may  compare  them  to  a  devouring  flame. 
Nothing  could  refift  their  impetuofity  ;  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  were  trodden  down,  or  driven  before  them  like 
cattle.  Many  refpectable  armies  and  generals*  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  guard  the  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  were 
Shamefully  routed  ;  and  the  feeble  refinance  they  made  to 
the  firft  efforts  of'  the  barbarians,  was  the  chief  thing  that 
drew  them  towards  Rome.  For,  having  beaten  all  they 
met,  and  loaded  themfelves  with  plunder,  they  determined 
to  fettle  no  where,  till  they  had  deftroyed  Rome,  and  laid 
waffe  ail  Italy. 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  quarters  with  this  news, 
called  Mari us  to  the  command,  and  elected  him  a  fecond 
time  con ful.  It  was,  indeed,  unconstitutional  for  any  one 
to  be  chofen  who  was  abfent,  or  who  had  not  waited  the 
regular  time  between  a  firft  and  fecond  confulihip  ;  but  the 
people  overruled  all  that  was  faid  againft  him.  "They  con- 
sidered, that  this  was  not  the  firft  inftance,  in  which  the 
law  had  given  way  to  the  public  utility  ;  nor  was  the 
prefent  occa(ion  lefs  urgent  than  that,  when  contrary  to 

*  Caflius  Longinus,  Aurelius,  Scaurus,  Caepio,  and  Cn.  Malleius, 
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law,*  they  made  Scipio  conful  ;  for  theri  they  were  not 
anxious  for  the  fafety  of  their  own  city,  but  only  defirous 
of  deftroying  Carthage.  Thefe  reafons  prevailing,  Marius 
returned  with  his  army  from  Africa,  and  entering  upon  his 
confulfhip  on  the  firrt  of  January,  which  the  Romans  reck- 
on the  beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his  triumph  the 
fame  day.  Jugurtha  now  a  captive,  was  a  fpectacle  as 
agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it  was  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion ;  no  one  having  ever  imagined  that  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  period  while  he  was  alive  ;  fo  various  was  the 
character  of  that  man,  that  he  knew  how  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  all  forts  of  fortune,  and  through  all  his  fubtlety 
there  ran  a  vein  of  courage  and  fpirit.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
lie  was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,he  loft  his  fenfes. 
After  the  triumph,  he  was  thrown  intoprifon,  where,whilft 
they  were  in  hafte  to  ftrip  him,  fome  tore  his  robe  off  his 
back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pendants,  pulled 
oft  the  tips  of  his  ears  with  them.  When  he  was  thruft 
down  naked  into  the  dungeon,  all  wild  and  confufed,  he 
faid  with  a  frantic  fmile,f  "  Heavens  !  how  cold  is  this 
bath  of  yours  J"  There  ftruggling  for  fix  days  with  ex- 
treme hunger,  and  to  the  laft  hour  laboring  for  the  pref- 
ervation  ot  life,  he  came  to  fuch  an  end  as  his  crimes  de- 
fended. There  were  carried  (we  are  told)  in  this  triumph 
three  thoufand  and  feven  pounds  of  gold,  five  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  feventyfive  of  filver  bullion,  and  of 
filver  coin  feventeen  thoufand  and  twentyeight  drachmas. 

After  the  folemnity  was  over,  Marius  alfembled  the  fenate 
in  the  capitol,  where,  either  through  inadvertency  orgrofs 
infolence,  he  entered  in  his  triumphal  robe  ;  but  foon  per- 
ceiving that  the  fenate  was  offended,  he  went  and  put  on 
his  ordinary  habit,  and  then  returned  to  his  place. 

When  he  fet  out  with  the  army,  he  trained  his  foldiers 
to  labor  while  upon  the  road,  accuftoming  them  to  long 
£.nd  tedious  marches.,  and  compelling  every  man  to  carry 
his  own  baggage,  and  provide  his  own  victuals.  So  that  af- 
terwards laborious  people  who  executed  readily  and  with- 
out murmuring  whatever  they  were  ordered,  were  called 

*  Scipio  was  defied  conful  before  he  was  thirty  years  old, though 
the  common  age  required  in  the  candidates  was  forty  two.  Indeed, 
the  people  difpenfed  with  it  in  other  inflances  befide  this. 

t  The  former  Englifh  tranflation  takes  no  notice  of  aia^sffvi^^ 
failings  though  an  important  expreffiop.. 
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Marias' s  mules*  Some,  indeed,  give  another  reafon  for  this 
proverbial  faying.  They  fay,  that  when  Scipio  befieged 
Numantia,  he  chofe  to  infpect,  not  only  the  arms  and 
horfes,  but  the  very  mules  and  waggons,  that  all  might  be 
in  readinefs  and  good  order  ;  on  which  occafion  Marius 
brought  forth  his  horfe  in  fine  condition,  and  his  mule  to® 
in  better  cafe,  and  ftrongerand  gentler  than  thofe  of  others. 
The  general,  much  pleafed  with  Marius's  beafts,  olten 
made  mention  of  them  ;  and  hence  thofe  who  by  way  of 
raillery  praifed  a  drudging  patient  man,  called  him  Ma- 
rius's mule. 

On  this  occafion,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  for 
Marius,  that  the  barbarians,  turning  their  courfe,  like  a 
reflux  of  the  tide,  firfl  invaded  Spain.  For  this  gave  him 
time  to  ftrengthen  his  men  by  exercife,  and  to  raife  and 
confirm  their  courage  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  of  greater  im- 
portance, to  fliow  them  what  he  himfelf  was.  His  fevere 
behavior,  and  inflexibility  in  punifhing,  when  it  had  once 
sccuftomed  them  to  mind  their  conduct  and  be  obedient, 
appeared  both  juft  and  falutary.  When  they  were  a  little 
ufed  to  his  hot  and  violent  fpirit,  to  the  harih  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  his  countenance,  they  no  longer 
confidered  them  as  terrible  to  themfelves  but  to  the  enemy. 
Above  all,  the  foldiers  were  charmed  with  his  integrity  in 
judging;  and  this  contributed  not  a  little  to  procure  Marius 
a  third  confulate.  Befides,  the  barbarians  were  expe6'ted  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  people  were  not  willing  to  meet  them 
under  any  other  general.  They  did  not,  however,  come  fo 
Joon  as  they  were  looked  for,  and  the  year  expired  without 
his  getting  a  fight  of  them.  The  time  of  a  new  election 
coming  on,  and  his  colleague  being  dead,  Marius  left  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Manius  Aquilius,  and  went  him- 
felf to  Rome.  Several  perfons  of  great  merit  (food  for  the 
confulate  ;  but  Lucius  Saturninus,  a  tribune  who  led  the 
people,  being  gained  by  Marius,  in  all  his  fpeeches  ex- 
horted them  to  choofe  him  conful.  Marius,  for  his  part, 
defired  to  be  excufed,  pretending  that  he  did  not  want  the 
office  j  whereupon  Saturninus  called  him  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  who  deferted  the  command  in  fuch  time  of  danger. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Marius  diffembled,  and 
that  the  tribune  acted  a  bungling  part  under  him  ;  yet  the 
people  confidering  that  the  prefent  j unctnre  required  both 
his  capacity  and  good  fortune,  created  him  conful  a  fourth 
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time,  and  appointed  Lutatius  Catulus  his  colleague,  a  man 
much  efteemed  by  the  patricians,  and  not  unacceptable  to 
the  commons. 

Marius  being  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach,  palled 
the  Alps  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ;  and  having  marked 
out  his  camp  by  the  river  Rhone,  fortified  it,  and  brought 
into  it  a  large  fupply  of  provisions  ;  that  the  want  of  necef- 
faries  might  never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a  difadvantage. 
But  as  the  carriage  of  provifions  by  fea  was  tedious  and  very 
expensive,  he  found  a  way  to  make  it  eafy  and  expeditious. 
The  mouth  of  the  Rhone  was  at  that  time  choked  up  with 
mud  and  fand,  which  the  beating  of  the  fea  had  lodged 
there  ;  fo  that  it  was  very  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable, 
for  veflfels  of  burden  to  enter  it.  Marius,  therefore,  fet 
his  army,  now  quite  at  leifure,  to  work  there  ;  and  having 
caufed  a  cut  to  be  made,  capable  of  receiving  large  mips,  he 
turned  great  part  of  the  river  into  it ;  thus  drawing  it  to 
a  coaft,  where  the  opening  to  the  fea  is  eafy  and  fecure. 
This  cut  dill  retains  his  name. 

The  barbarians  dividing  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  march  the  upper  way  through 
Noricum  againft  Catulus,  and  to  force  that  pafs  ;  while  the 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  took  the  road  through  Liguria 
along  the  fea  coaft  in  order  to  reach  Marius.  The  Cimbri 
fbent  fome  time  in  preparing  for  their  march  ;  but  the 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  fet  out  immmediately,  and  pufhed 
forward  with  great  expedition  ;  fo  that  they  loon  travelled 
the  intermediate  country,  and  prefented  to  the  view  of  the 
Romans  an  incredible  number  of  enemies,  terrible  in  their 
afpecl,  and  in  their  voice  and  fhouts  of  war  different  from 
all  other  men.  They  fpread  themfelves  over  a  vaft  extent 
of  ground  near  Marius,  and  when  they  had  encamped,  they 
challenged  him  to  battle. 

The  conful,  for  his  part,  regarded  them  not,  but  kept 
his  foldiers  within  the  trenches,  rebuking  the  vanity  and 
rafhnefs  of  thofe  who  wanted  to  be  in  action,  and  calling 
them  traitors  to  their  country.  He  told  them,  "  Their 
"  ambition  fhould  not  now  be  for  triumphs  and  trophies, 
"  but  to  difpel  the  dreadful  ftorm  that  hung  over  them,  and 
*<  to  fave  Italy  from  definition. "  Thefe  things  he  faid 
privately  to  his  chief  officers  and  men  of  the  firft  rank.  As 
-for  the  common  fcldiers,  he  made  them  niQunt  guard  by 
turns  upon  the  ramparts,   to  accuflom  them  to  bear  the 
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•dreadful  looks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hear  their  favage  voic- 
es without  fear,  as  well  as  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  arms,  and  their  way  of  ufing  them.  By  thefe  means 
what  zl  firft  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked  upon, 
would  in  time  become  unaffecting.  For  he  concluded  that 
with  regard  to  objects  of  terror,  novelty  adds  many  unreal 
•circumftances,  and  that  things  really  dreadful  lofe  their 
effect  by  familiarity.  Indeed,  the  daily  fight  of  the  bar- 
barians not  only  leffened  the  fears  of  the  foldiers,  but  the 
menacing  behavior  and  intolerable  vanity  of  the  enemy- 
provoked  their  refentment,  and  inflamed  their  courage. 
For  they  not  oniy  plundered  and  ruined  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, but  advanced  to  the  very  trenches  with  the  greateit 
infolence  and  contempt. 

Marius  at  laft  was  told,  that  the  foldiers  vented  their 
grief  in  fuch  complaints  as  thefe  :  "  What  effeminacy  has 
"  Marius  difcovered  in  us,  that  he  thus  keeps  us  locked 
*'  up,  like  fo  many  women,  and  reftrains  us  from  fighting  ? 
"  Come  on  ;  let  us  with  the  fpirit  of  freemen,  afk  him,  if 
*(  he  waits  for  others  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and 
■**  intends  to  make  ufe  of  us  only  as  the  vileft  laborers,  in 
"  digging  trenches,  in  carrying  out  loads  of  dirt,  and  turn- 
"  ing  the  courfe  of  rivers  ?  It  is  for  fuch  noble  works  as 
"  thefe,  no  doubt,  that  he  exercifes  us  in  fuch  painful  la- 
(l  bors  ;  and,  when  they  are  done,  he  will  return  and  fhow 
M  his  fellow  citizens  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  continuation 
,(  of  his  power.  It'is  true,  Carbo  and  Caepio  were  beaten 
'*  by  the  enemy  ;  but  does  their  ill  fuccefs  terrify  him  ? 
<l  Surely  Carbo  and  Caspio  were  generals  as  much  inferi- 
<l  or  to  Marius  in  valor  and  renown,  as  we  are  fuperior  to 
<f  the  army  they  led.  Better  it  were  to  be  in  action,  though 
11  we  fuffered  from  it  like  them,  than  to  fit  ftill  and  fee  the 
"  destruction  of  our  allies." 

Marius,  delighted  with  thefe  fpeeches,  talked  to  them  in 
a  foothing  way.  He  told  them,  "It  was  not  from  any  dif- 
(C  truftof  them,  that  he  fat  ftill,  but  that,  by  order  of  certain 
"  oracles,  he  waited  both  for  the  time  and  place  which 
fi  were  to  enfure  him  the  victory."  For  he  had  with  him  a 
Syrian  woman,  named  Martha,  who  was  faid  to  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  She  was  carried  about  in  a  litter  with 
great  refpect  and  lolemnity,  and  the  facrifices  he  offered 
were  ail  by  her  direction.  She  had  formerly  applied  to  the 
fenate  in  this  character,  and  made  an  offer  of  predicting  for 
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them  future  events,  but  they  refufed  to  hear  her.  Then 
fhe  betook  herfelf  to  thewomen,  and  gave  theraafpecimen 
of  her  art.  She  addrefied  herfelf  particularly  to  the  wife 
of  Marius,-  at  whofe  feet  fne  happened  to  fit,  when  there 
was  a  combat  of  gladiators,  and,  fortunately  enough,  told 
her  which  of  them  would  prove  victorious.  Marius's  wife 
fent  her  to  her  hufband,  who  received  her  with  the  utmoft 
veneration,  and  provided  for  her  the  litter  in  which  the 
was  generally  carried.  When  me  went  to  facrifke,  me 
wore  a  purple  robe,  lined  with  the  fame,  and  buttoned  upf 
and- held  in  her  hand  a  fpear  adorned  with  ribbands  and 
garlands.  When  they  law  this  pompons  fcene,  many 
doubted  whether  Marius  was  really  periuaded  of  her  pro- 
phetic abilities,  or  only  pretended  to  be  fo,  and  acted  a 
part,  while  lie  mowed  the  woman  in  this  form. 

But  what  Alexander  of  Myndos  relates  concerning  the 
vultures  really  deferves  admiration.  Two  of  them,  it 
feems,  always  appeared,  and  followed  the  array,  before  any 
great  fuccefs,  being  well  known  by  their  brazen  collars. 
The  foldiers,  when  they  took  them,  had  put  thefe  collars 
upon  them,  and  then  let  them  go.  From  this  time  they 
.knew,  and  in  a  manner  falu ted  the  foldiers ;  and  the  foldiers, 
whenever  thefe  appeared  upon  their  march,  rejoiced  in  the 
aflurance  of  performing  fomething  extraordinary. 

About  this  time,  thsre  happened  many  prodigies,  moil: 
of  them  of  the  ufual  kind.  But  news  was  brought  from 
Ameria  and  Tudertum,  cities  in  Italy,  that  one  night  there 
were  feen  in  the  fky  fpears  and  fhields  of  fire,  now  waving 
about,  and  then  claming  againft  each  other,  in  imitation 
of  the  pofturesand  motions  of  men  fighting  ;  and  that  one 
party  giving  way,  and  the  other  advancing,  at  laft  they  all 
difappeared  in  the  weft.  Much  about  this  time  toe,  there 
arrived  from  Peflinus,  Batabaces,  prieftof  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  with  an  account  that  thegoddefs  had  declared  from 
her  fanctuary,  "  That  the  .Romans  would  foon  obtain  a 
"  great  and  glorious  victory."  The  fenate  had  given 
credit  to  his  report,  and  decreed  the  goddefs  a  temple  on 
account  of  the  victory.  But  when  Batabaces  went  out  to 
make  the  fame  declaration  to  the  people,  Aulus  Pompeius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  him,  calling  him  an  im- 
porter, and  driving  him  in  an  ignominious  manner  from 
the  roftrum.  What  followed,  indeed,  was  the  thing  which 
contributed  mod  to  the  credit  of  the  prediction :  For  Aulus 
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had  fcarce-  diflblved  the  affembly,  and  readied  his  owa 
houfe,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 
died  within  a  week.     This  was  a  fait  univerfally  known. 

Marius  (till  keeping  clofe,  the  Teu tones  attempted  to 
force  hisintrenchments  j  but  being  received  with  a  fhower 
of  darts  from  the  camp,  by  which  they  loft  a  number  of 
men,  they  refolved  to  march  forward,  concluding  that  they; 
might  pal's  the  Alps  in  full  fecurity.  They  packed  up  their 
baggage,  therefore,  and  marched  by  the  Roman  camp. 
Then  it  was  that  the  immenfity  of  their  numbers  appeared 
in  the  cleared:  light,  from  the  length  of  their  train,  and 
the  time  they  took  up  in  palling  ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  though 
they  moved  on  without  intermiffion,  they  were  fix  days  in 
going  by  Marius's  camp.  Indeed,  they  went  very  near  it, 
and  alked  the  Romans  by  way  of  infult,  "  Whether  they 
".had  any  commands  to  their  wives,  for  they  mould  be 
<c  fhortly  with  them  ?"■  As  foon  as  the  barbarians  had  all 
pafTed  by,  and  were  in  full  march,  Marius  likewife  de- 
camped, and  followed  ;  always  taking  care  to  keep  near 
them,  and  choofing'  ftrong  places  at  fome  frnall  diftance 
for  his  camp,  which  he  alfo  fortified,  in  order  that  he 
might  pafs  the  nights  in  fafety.  Thus  they  moved  on  till 
they  came  to  Aquae  Sextias,  from  whence  there  is  but  a 
fhort  march  to  the  Alps. 

There  Marius  prepared  for  battle;  having  pitched  upon 
a  place  for  his  camp,  which  was  unexceptionable  in  point 
offtrength,  but  afforded  little  water.  By  this  circum- 
itance,  they  tell  us,  he  wanted  to  excite  the  foidiers  to 
action  ;  and  when  many  of  them  complained  of  thirft,  he 
pointed  to  a  river  which  ran  clofe  by  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
told  them,  "That  thence  they  mufl  pu.rchafe  water  with 
"  their  blood."  "  Why  then,"  faid  they,  "  do  you  not  lead 
"  us  thither  immediately,  before  oiirbloodis  quite  parched, 
'■*  up  ?"  To  which  he  anfwered  in  a  fofter  tone,  "  I  will 
"  lead  you  thither,  but  firfl  let  us.  fortify  our  camp." 

The  foidiers  obeyed,  though  with  fome  reluctance.  But 
the  fervants  of  the  army,  being  in  great  want  of  water  both 
for  themfelves  and  their  cattle,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  itream, 
fome  with  pickaxes,  fome  with  hatchets,  and  others  with 
fwords  and  javelins,  along  with  their  pitchers  ;  for  they 
were  refolved  to  have  water,  though  they  were  obliged  to., 
fight  for  it.  Thefe  at  firfl  were  encountered  by  a  fmall; 
party  of  the  enemy,  when  fome  haying  bathed,  were  en- 
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gaged  at  dinner,  and  others  were  ftill  bathing.  For  there 
the  country  abounds  in  hot  wells.  This  gave  the  Romans 
an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  a  number  of  them,  while  they 
were  indulging  themfelves  in  thofe  delicious  baths,  and. 
charmed  with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  place.  The  cry  of  thefe 
brought  others  to  their  affirmance,  fo  that  it  was  now  difficult 
for  Marius  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  his  foldiers,  who 
were  in  pain  for  their  fervants.  Befides,  the  Ambrones,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thoufand,  who  were  the  belt  troops 
the  enemy  had,  and  who  had  already  defeated  Manlius  and 
Caspio,  were  drawn  out,  and  flood  to. their  arms.  Though 
they  had  overcharged  themfelves  with  eating,  yet  the  wine 
they  had  drank  had  given  them  frefh  fpirits  ;  and  they 
advanced,  not  in  a  wild  and  diforderly  manner,  or  with  a 
confufed  and  inarticulate  noiie  ;  but  beating  their  arms  at 
regular  intervals,  and  all  keeping  time  with  the  tune,  they, 
came  on,  crying  out,  Ambrones  I  Ambrones  I  This  they 
did,  either  to  encourage  each  other,  or  to  terrify  the  ene- 
my with  tkeir  name.  The  Ligurians  were  the  firfr  of  the. 
Italians  that  moved  againft  them  ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  enemy  cry  Ambrones,  they  echoed  back  the  word> 
which  was  indeed  their  own  ancient  name.  Thus  the 
fhout  was  often  returned  from  one  army  to  the  other  be- 
fore  they  charged,  and  the  officers  on  both  fides  joining  in 
it,  and  ftriving  which  mould  pronounce  the  word  loudefr, 
added  by  this  means  to  the  courage  and  impetuofity  of 
their  troops, 

The  Ambrones  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  river,  and  this 
broke  their  order  ;  fo  that,  before  they  could  form  again, 
the  Ligurians  charged  the  foremoft  of  them,  and  thus  began 
the  battle.  The  Romans  came  to  fupport  the  Ligurians, 
and  pouring  down  from,  the  higher  ground,  prefTed  the  en- 
emy fo  hard,  that  they  foon  put  them  in  diforder.  Many, 
of  them  joftling  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were 
flam  there,  and  the  river  itfelf  was  filled  with  dead  bodies. 
Thofe  who  were  got  fafe  over  not  daring  to  make  head, 
were  cut  off  by  the  Romans,  as  they  fled  to  their  camp  and 
carriages.  There  the  women  meeting  them  with  fwords 
and  axes,  andfettmgup  a  horrid  and  hideous  cry,  fell  uoon 
the  fugitives,  as  well  as  the  purfuers,  the  former  as  traitors, 
and  the  latter  as  enemies.  Mingling  with  the  combatants, 
they  laid  hold  on  the  Roman  ihields,  catched  at  their  fwords 
with  their  naked  hands,  andobftinatelyfuffered  themfelves 

3  Fa 
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to  be  hacked  to  pieces.  Thus  the  battle  is  faid  to  hav<3~ 
been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  rather  by  accident, 
than  any  defign  of  the  general. 

The  Romans,  after  haying  destroyed  f o  many  of  the 
Ambrones,  retired  as  it  grew  dark  ;  but  the  camp  did  not 
refound  with  fongs  of  victory,  as  might  have  been  expected 
upon  fuch  fuccefs.  There  were  no  entertainments, no  mirth 
in  the  tents,  nor,  what  is  the  moftagreeable  circumftance  to 
the  foldier  after  viftory,  any  found  and  refrefhing  deep. 
The  night  was  parTed  in  the  greateft  dread  and  perplexity. 
Thecampwaswithouttrench  or  rampart.  There  remained 
yet  manymiriads  of  the  barbarians  unconquered  ;  and  fuch 
of  the  Ambrones  as  efcaped,  mixing  with  them,  a  cry  was 
heard  all  night,  not  like  the  fighs  and  groans  of  men,  but 
like  the  howling  and  bellowing  of  wild  beafts.  As  this 
proceeded  from  fuch  an  innumerable  hoft,  the  neighboring 
mountains  and  the  hollow  banks  of  the  river  returned  the 
found,  and  the  horrid, din  filled  the  whole  plains.  The 
Romans  felt  theimpreflions  of  terror,  and  Marius  himfelf 
was  filled  with  aftoniihrnent  at  the  apprehenfions  of  a  tu- 
multuous night  engagement.  However,  the  barbarians 
did  not  attack  them,  either  that  night  or  next  day,  but 
fpent  the  time  in  confulting  how  to  difpofe  and  draw 
themfelves  up  to  the  beft  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius  obferving  the  Hoping  hills  and 
woody  hollows,  that  hung  over  the  enemy's  camp,  def- 
patched  Claudius  Marcellus  with  three  thoufand  men,  to. 
fie  in  ambufh  there  till  the  fight  was  begun,  and  then  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  reft  of  his  troops  he  or- 
dered to  fup  and  go  to  reft  in  good  time.  Next  mornings, 
as  foon  as  it  was  light,  he  drew  up  before  the  camp,  and 
Commanded  the  cavalry  to  march  into  the  plain.  The 
Tentones  feeing  this,  could  not  contain  themfelves,  nor  fray 
till  c.ll  the  Romans  were  come  down  into  the  plain,  where 
thsy  might  fight,  them  upon  equal  terms;  but  arming 
hziiAy  through  third  of  vengeance,  advanced  up  to  the 
hill.  '  Marina  defpatched  his  officers  through  the  whole 
army,  with  orders  that  they  fliould  ftand  ftill  and  wait  for 
the  enemy.  When  the  barbarians  were  within  reach,  the 
Romans  were  to  throw  their  javelins,  then  come  to  fword 
in  hand,  and  preffing  upon  them  with  their  fhields,  pufh 
them  with  all  their  force.  For  he  knew  the  place  was  fo 
flippery,  that  the  enemy's  blows  could  have  no  great,. 
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weight,  nor  could  they  preferve  any  clofe  order,  vvhere 
the  declivity  of  the  ground  continually  changed  their  poife. 
At  the  fame  time  that  he  gave  thefe  directions,  he  was 
the  firft  that  fet  the  example.  For  he  was  inferior  to  none 
in  perfonai  agility,  and  in  resolution  he  far  exceeded  them 
all. 

The  Romans  by  their  firmnefs  and  united  charge  kept 
the  barbarians  from  afcending  the  hill,  and  by  little  and 
little  forced  them  down  into  the  plain.  There  the  foremofc 
battalions  were  beginning  to  form  again,  when  the  utmoil 
confufiondifcovereditfelfin  the  rear.  For  Marcellus,  who 
had  watched  his  ojj)ortunity,  as  foon  as  he  found,  by  the 
noife  which  reached  the  hills  where  he  lay,  that  the  battle 
was  begun,  with  great  impetuofity  and  loud  mouts  fell  up- 
on the  enemy's  rear  and  deftroyed  a  confiderable  number 
of  them.     The  hi-ndmoft  being  puihed  upon  thofe  before, 
the  whole  army  was  foon  put  in  diforder.     Thus  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  they  could   not  ftand  the  double 
mock,  bat  forfook  their  ranks,  and  fled.*     The  Romans 
purfuing,  either  killed  or  took  prifoners  above  an  hundred- 
thoufand,  and  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  their 
tents,  carriages,  and  baggage,  voted   as  many  of  them  as 
were  not  plundered-,  a  prefent   to    Marius.     This  indeed 
was  a  noble  recompenfe,  yet  it  was  thought  very  inadequate 
to  the  generalfhip  he  had  mown  in  that  great  and  immi- 
nent danger.  f  < 

Other  hiftorians. give  a  different  account,  both  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  fpoils,  and  the  number  of  theflain.  From 
thefe  writers  we  learn,  that  the  MajTilians  walled  in  their 
vineyards  with  the  bones  they  found  in  the  field  ;  and  that 
the  rain  which  fell  the  winter  following,  foaking  in  the 
moifture  of  the  putrified  bodies,,  the  ground  was  fo  enrich- 
ed by  it,  that  it  produced  the  next  feafon  a  prodigious  crop, 
Thus  the  opinion  of  Archilochus  is  confirmed,  that  fields 
are  fattened  nvith  blood.  It  is  obferved  indeed,  that  ex- 
traordinary rains  generally  fail  after  great  battles  ;  wheth- 
er it  be,  that  fome   deity  choofes  to  wafii.and  purify  the 

*  This  victory  was  gained  the  fecond  year  of  ihe  hundred  and 
frxtyninth  Olympiad,  before  Chrift  one  hundred. 

+  And  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in 
the  generalfhip  of  Marius  on  this  occafion.  The  ignorance  and  rafh- 
nefs  of  the  barbarians  did  every  thing  in  his  favor.  The  Teutones 
!$ft  the  battle,  as  Hay/ley  loft  it  at  Falkirk,  by  attempting  the  k\llz,. 
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earth  with  water  from  above,  or  whether  the  blood  and 
corruption,  by  the  moift  and  heavy  vapors  they  emit, 
thicken  the  air,  which  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  fmall- 
eft  caufe. 

After  the  battle,  Marius  felefted  from  among  the  arms 
and  other  fpoils,  fuch  as  were  elegant  and  entire,  and  likely 
to  make  the  greateft  fhow  in  his  triumph.  The  reft  he 
piled  together,  and  offered  them  as  a  fplendid  facrifice  to 
the  gods.  The  army  ftood  round  the  pile  crowned  with 
laurel  ;  and  himfelf  arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,*  and  girt 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  took  a  lighted  torch.  He 
had  juft  lifted  it  up  with  both  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
was  going  to  fet  fire  to  the  pile,  when  fome  friends  were 
feen  galloping  towards  him.  Great  filence  and  expectation 
followed.  When  they  were  come  near,  they  leaped  from 
their  horfes,  and  faluted  Marius  conful  the  fifth  time,  de- 
livering him  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  added  great 
joy  to  the  folemnity,  which  the  foldisrs  exprefTed  by  ac- 
clamations and  by  clanking  their  arms  ;  and  while  the  offi- 
cers were  prefenting  Marius  with  new  crowns  of  laurel,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  pile,  and  finifhed  the  facrifice. 

But  whatever  it  is  that  will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  any 
great  profperity  pure  and  unmixed,  but  chequers  human  life 
with  a  variety  of  good  and  evil ;  whether  it  be  fortune,  or 
fome  chaftifing  deity,  or  neeefllty  and  the  nature  of  things  ; 
a  few  days  after  this  joyful  folemnity,  the  fad  news  was 
brought  to  Marius  of  what  had  befallen  his  colleague  Ca- 
Julus.  An  event,  which, like  the  cloud  in  themidft  of  a  calm, 
brought  frefh  alarms  upon  Rome,  and  threatened  her  witlr 
another  tempeft.  Catulus,  who  had  the  Cirabri  to  oppofe, 
came  to  a  refolution  to  give  up  the  defence  of  the  heights, 
left  he  fhould  weaken  himfelf  by  being  obliged  to  divide  his 
forces  into  many  parts.  He  therefore  deicended  quickly 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  ported  his  army  behind  the 
Tiver  Athefis  ;f  where  he  blocked  up  the  fords  with  ftrong 
fortifications  on  both  fides,  and  threw  a  bridge  over  it  j ■•« 
that  fo  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  fuccor  the  garrifons- 
beyond  it,  if  the  barbarians  fhould  make  their  way  through 
ifehe  narrow  paffes  of  the  mountains,  and  attempt  to  ftorm. 
them.  The  barbarians  held  their  enemies  in  fuchcontempt3 

*  Ipfe  quirinali  trabea,  cin&uque  Gabino  infignis. 

Virg.  iEncid.  7. 
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and  came  on  with  fo  much.infolence,  that,  rather  to  mow 
their  ftrength  and  courage,  than  out  of  any  neceffity,  they 
expofed  themfelves  naked  to  the  mowers  of  fnow  ;  and,, 
having  pufhed  through  the  ice  and  deep  drifts  of  fnow  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  they  put  their  broad  fhields 
under  them,  and  fo  Aid  down,  in  fpiteof  the  broken  rocks 
and  vaft  flippery  defcents. 

When  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and  taken  a 
view  of  the  channel,  they  determined  to  fill  it  up.  Then 
they  tore  up  the  neighboring  hills,  like  the  giants  of  old  ; 
they  pulled  up  trees  by  the  roots  ;  they  broke  off  ma'Jy 
rocks,  and  rolled  in  huge  heaps  of  earth.  Thefe  were  to 
dam  up  the  current.  Other  bulky  materials  betides  thefe,, 
were  thrown  in,,  to  force  away  the  bridge,  which  being 
carried  down  the  ftream.  with  great  violence,  beat  againft 
the  timber,  and  fhook  the  foundation.  At  the  fight  of  this 
the  Roman  foldiers  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  great  part 
of  them  quitted  the  camp  and  drew  back.  On  this  occafion 
Catuius,  like  an  able  and  excellent  general,  mowed  that  he 
preferred  the  glory  of  his  country  to  his  own.  For  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  perfuade  his  men  to  keep  their 
poft,  and  that  they  were  deferring  it  in  a  very  daftardly 
manner,  he  ordered  his  ftandard  to  be  taken  up,and  running 
to  the  foremoft  of  the  fugitives,  led  them  on  himfel-f; 
choofing  rather  that  the  difgrace  mould  fall  upon  him  than 
upon  his  country,  and  that  his  foldiers  mould  not  feem  to 
fly,  but  to  follow  their  general. 

The  barbarians  now  aflaulted  and  took  the  fortrefs  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Athefis  ;  but  admiring  the  bravery  of 
the  garrifon,  who  had  behaved  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the. 
glory  of  Rome,  they  difmiffed  them  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, having  nVft  made  them  fwear  to  them  upon  a  brazen 
bull.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  this  bull  was  taken  a-, 
mong  the  fpoil?,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  carried  to  Catu- 
lus's  houfe,  as  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  the  victory.  The  country, 
at  prefent  being  without  defence,  the  Cimbri  fpread  them- 
felves over  it,  and  committed  great  depredations. 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  he  arrived,., 
every  one  expected  that  he  would  triumph,  and  the  fenate 
readily  pafled  a  decree  for  that  purpofe.  However,  he, 
declined  it  ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  de- 
prive his  men,  who  had  fhared  in  the  dapger  of  their  part- 
qf  the  honor,  or  that,  to  encourage  the  people  in  the  pre/;.. 
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ent  extremity,  he  chofe  to  entruft  the  glory  of  his  formet 
achievements  with  the  fortune  of  Rome,  in  order  to  have 
it  reftored  to  him  with  intereft  upon  his  next  fuccefs.  Hav- 
ing made  an  oration  fuitable  to  the  time,  he  went  to  join 
Catulus,  who  was  much  encouraged  by  his  coming.  He 
then  fent  for  hi§  army  out  of  Gaul ;  and  when  it  was  arriv- 
ed, he  crofted  the  Po,  with  a  delign  to  keep  the  barbari- 
ans from  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy.  But 
they  deferred  the  combat,  on  pretence  that  they  expected 
the  Teutones,  and  that  they  wondered  at  their  delay  ;  ei- 
ther being  really  ignorant  of  their  fate,  or  choofing  to  feem 
fo.  For  they  punifhed  thofe  who  brought  them  that  ac- 
count with  (tripes  ;  and  fent  to  afk  Marius  for  lands  and 
cities,  fufficient  both  for  them  and  their  brethren.  When 
Marius  inquired  of  the  ambaffadors  who  their  brethren 
were,  they  told  him  the  Teutones.  The  afTembly  laughed, 
and  Marius  replied  in  a  taunting  manner  :  "  Do  not  trouble 
"  yourfelves  about  your  brethren;  for  they  have  ]and 
'-'  enough,  which  we  have  already  given  them,  and  they 
*t  mall  have  it  for  ever."  The  ambaffadors  perceiving  the 
irony,  anfwered  in  fharp  and  fcurrilous  terms,  alluring 
him,  "That  the  Cimbri  would  chafliie  him  immediately 
"  and  the  Teutones  when  they  came."  "  And  they  are 
"  not  far  off,"  faid  Marius  ;  "  it  will  be  very  unkind, 
**  therefore,  in  you  to  go  away  without  falutingyour  broth* 
*'  ren."  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the  kings  of  the 
Teutones  to  be  brought  out,  loaded  as  they  were  with 
chains  ;  for  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Sequani,  as  they 
were  endeavoring  to  efcape  over  the  Alps. 

As  foon  as  the  ambaffadors  had  acquainted  the  Cimbri 
with  what  hadpafled,  they  marched  directly  againfl  Mari- 
us, who  at  that  time  lay  ftill,  and  kept  within  his  trenches. 
It  is  reported,  that  on  this  occafion  he  contrived  a  new 
form  for  the  javelins.  Till  then  they  ufed  to  faflen  the 
fhaft  to  the  iron  head  with  two  iron  pins.  But  Marius 
now  letting  one  of  them  remain  as  it  was,  had  the  other 
taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.  By 
this  contrivance  he  intended,  that  when  the  javelin  ftuck 
in  the  enemy's  fhield,  it  fhould  not  (land  right  out ;  but 
that,  the  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  iron  pin  bending, 
the  fhaft  of  the  weapon  fhould  be  dragged  upon  ths 
ground,  while  the  point  fiuek  fafi  in  the  fhield. 
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Boiorix,  kisg  of  the  Cimbri,  came  now  with  a  fmall 
party  of  horfe  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  challenged  Mari- 
us to  appoint  the  time  and  place  where  they  fhould  meet 
and  decide  it  by  arms,  to'  whom  the  country  fhould  be- 
long. Marius  anfwered  :  "  That  the  Romans  never  con- 
4<  fulted  their  enemies  when  to  fight ;  however,  he  would 
*'  indulge  the  Cimbri  in  this  point."  Accordingly  they 
agreed  to  fight  the  third  day  after,  and  that  the  plain  of 
Vercellas  fhould  be  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  fit  for 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient  for  the  bar- 
barians to  difplay  their  numbers. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day  and  drew  up  their  forces 
over  agc.inft  each  other.  Gatulus  had  under  his  command 
twenty  thoufand  and  three  hundred  men  :  Marius  had 
thirtytwo  thoufand.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  the  two 
wings,  and  Catulus  was  in  the  centre.  Sylla,  who  was 
preient  in  the  battle,  gives  us  this  account  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  Marius  made  this  difpofition,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  the  Cimbrian  battalions  with  the  wings  only, 
and  fecuring  to  himfelf  and  his  foldiers  the  honor  of  the 
victory,  before  Catulus  could  have  opportunity  to  come 
up  to  the  charge  ;  it  being  ufual,  in  a  large  front,  for  the 
wings  to  advance  before  the  main  body.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  defence  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own  behavior, 
in  which  he  infifted  much  on  the  malignant  defigns  of  Ma- 
rius againft  him. 

The  Cimbrian  infantry  marched  out  of  their  trenches 
without  noife,  and  formed  fo  as  to  have  their  flanks  equal 
to  their  front ;  each  fide  of  the  fquare  extending  to  thirty 
furlongs.  Theircavalry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand, 
iffued  forth  in  great  fplendor.  Their  helmets  reprefented 
the  heads,  and  open  jaws  of  ftrange  and  frightful  wild 
beafts  ;*  on  thefe  were  fixed  high  plumes, f  which  made  the 
men  appear  taller.  Their  breaftplates  were  of  polifhed 
iron,  and  their  fliields  were  white  and  glittering.  Each 
man  had  two  edged  darts  to  fight  with  at  a  diftance,  and 
when  they  came  hand  to  hand,  they  ufed  broad  a-nd  heavy 
fwords.  In  this  engagement  they  did  not  fall  directly  upon 
the  front  of  the  Romans,  but  wheeling  to  the  right,  they 

Il£070j(x,i?  fignifies  the  buft  or  head  either  of  man  or  animal. 
T  Ao^o?  wts^to?,  or  a  tuft  in  the  form  of  a  wing.,  is  literally  « 
flume  of  feathers. 
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endeavored  by  little  and  little  to  enclofe  the  enemy  be- 
tween them  and  their  infantry,  who  were  pofted  on  the 
left.  The  Roman  generals  perceived  their  artful  defign, 
fcut  were  not  able  to  reftrain  their  own  men.  One  hap- 
pened to  cry  out,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they  all  fet  off 
upon  the  purfuit.  In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarian  foot 
came  on  like  a  vaft  fea.  Marius  having  purified,  lifted 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  vowed  an  hecatomb  to  the 
gods  ;  and  Catulus,  in  the  fame  pofture,  promifed  to  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that  day.  As  Marius 
facrificed  on  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  the  entrails  were 
no  fooner  mown  him,  than  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
€t  The  victory  is  mine." 

However,  when  the  battle  was  joined^an  accident  hap- 
pened, which,  as  Sylla  writes,*  appeared  to  be  inteaded  by 
heaven  to  humble  Marius.  A  prodigious  duft,  it  feems, 
arofe,  which  hid  both  armies.  Marius  moving  firft  to  the 
charge,  had  the  misfortune  to  mifs  the  enemy  ;  and  having 
patTed  by  their  army,  wandered  about  with  his  troops  a  long 
time  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  fortune  ot 
Catulus  directed  the  enemy  to  him,  and  it  was  his  legions 
(in  which  Sylla  tells  us  he  fought)  to  whofe  lot  the  chief 
conflict  fell.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  fun  which 
fhone  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  for  the  Ro- 
mans. Thofe  barbarians,  being  bred  in  mady  and  frozen 
countries,  could  bear  the  fevereft  cold,  but  were  not  proof 
againft  heat.  Their'bodies  foon  ran  down  with  fweat  $ 
they  drew  their  breath  with  difficulty,  and  were  forced  to 
hold  up  their  fhields  to  (hade  their  faces.  Indeed,  this 
battle  was  fought  not  long  after  the  fummer  folftice,  and 
the  Romans  keep  a  feflival  for  it  on  the  third  day  of  the 
kalends  of  Auguft,  then  called  Sextilis.  The  duft,  too, 
which  hid  the  enemy,  helped  to  encourage  the  Romans. 
For,  as  they  could  have  no  diftincl:  view  of  the  vaft:  numbers 
of  their  antagonifts,  they  ran  to  the  charge,  and  were  come 
to  dole  engagement  before  the  fight  of  fiich  multitudes 
could  give  them  any  impreflions  of  terror.  Befides,  the 
Romans  were  fo  ftrengthened  by  labor  and  exercife,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  obferved  to  fweat  or  be  out  of  breath, 
-notwithftanding  the  fuffocating  heat  and  the  violence  of  the 

*  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  Catulus's  Hiflory  of  his  Confulfhip> 
and  a  greater,  that  Sylla's  Commentaries  are  loft. 
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"encounter.  So  Catulus  hinifelf  is  faid  to  have  written,  in 
commendation  of  his  foldiers. 

The  greateft  and  beft  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
cut  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot  j  thofe  who  fought  in  the  front 
fattened  themfelves  together,  by  long  cords  run  through 
their  belts,*  to  prevent  their  ranks  from  being  broken.  The 
Romans  drove  back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  the  mod  mocking  ipectacle.  The  women  landing 
in  mourning  by  their  carriages,  killed  thofe  that  fled ;  feme 
their  hufbands,  fome  their  brothers,  others  their  fathers. 
They  ftrangled  their  little  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  under  the  wheels  and  horfes  feet.  Laft 
of  all,  they  killed  themfelves.  They  tell  us  of  one  th?f  was 
Teen  flung  from  the  top  of  a  waggon,  with  a  child  hang- 
ing at  each  heel.  The  men,  for  want  of  trees,  tied  them-. 
feJves  by  the  neck,  fome  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  others 
to  their  legs,  and  then  pricked  them  on  ;  that  by  thefraru 
ing  of  the  beafts  they  might  be  ftrangled  or  torn  to  pieces. 
But  though  they  were  fo  induftrious  to  dettroy  themfelves, 
above  fixiy  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  killed 
were  faid  to  have  been  twice  that  number. 

Marius's  foldiers  plundered  the  baggage  ;  but  the  other 
"fpoils,  with  the  eniigns  and  trumpets,  they  tell  us,  were 
brought  to  the  camp  of  Catulus  ;  and  he  availed  himfelf 
chiefly  of  this,  as  a  proof  that  the  victory  belonged  to  him. 
A  hotdifpute,  itfeems,  arofe  between  his  troops  and  thofe 
of  Marius  which  had  the  beft  claim  ;  and  the  ambafiadors 
from  Parma,  who  happened  to  be  there,  were  chofen  arbi- 
trators. Catulus's  foldiers  led  them  to  the  field  of  battle  to 
fee  the  dead,  and  clearly  proved  that  they  were  killed  by 
their  javelins,  becaufe  Catulus  had  taken  care  to  have  the 
/hafts  inferibed  with  his  name.  Neverthelefs,  the  whole 
honor  of  the  day  was  afcribed  to  Marius,  on  account  of 
his  former  victory,  and  his  prefent  authority.  Nay,  fuel). 
was  the  applaufe  of  the  populace,  that  they  called  him  the' 
third  founder  of  Rome,  as  having  refcued  her  from  a  dan- 
ger not  lefs  dreadful  than  that  from  the  Gauls.  In  their 
rejoicings  at  home  with  their  wives  and  children,  at  flipper 
they  offered  libations  to  Marius  along  with  the  gods,  and 
would  have  given  him  alone  the  honor  of  both  triumphs. 

*  This  was  an  abfurd  contrivance  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  they 
inteaded  alfo  to  have  bound  their  prifoners  with  thedords  after  the 
•battle. 
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Me  declined  this  indeed,  and  triumphed  with  Catulus,  be- 
ing defirous  to  mow  his  moderation  after  fuch  extraordi- 
nary inftances  of  fuccefs.  Or  perhaps  he  was  afraid  of 
fome  oppofition  from  Catulus's  foldiers,  who  might  nofr 
have  fuffered  him  to  triumph,  if  he  had  deprived  their 
general  of  his  fhare  of  the  honor. 

In  this  manner  his  fifth  confulate  was  patted.  And  now 
he  afpired  to  a  fixth,  with  more  ardor  than  any  man  had 
ever  fhown  for  his  firfr.  He  courted  the  people,  and  en- 
deavored to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  meaneft  of  them 
by  fuch  fervile  condefcenfions,  as  were  not  only  unfuitable 
to  his  dignity,  but  even  contrary  to' his  difpofition  ;  aflum- 
ing  an  air  of  gentlenefs  and  complaifance,  for  which  na- 
ture never  meant  him.  It  is  faid,  that  in  civil  affairs  and 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  populace/his  ambition 
had  given  him  an  uncommon  timidity.  That  intrepid 
firmnefs  which  he  difcovered  in  battle  forfook  him  in  the 
afTemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  leaft  breath  of  praife  or 
diflike  difconcerted  him  in  his  addrefs.  Yet  we-are  told, 
that  when  he  had  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
thoufand  Camerians,  who  had  diftingmfhed  themfelves  by 
their  behavior  in  the  wars,  <and  his  proceeding  was  found 
fault  with  as  contrary  to  law,  he  faid,  "The  law  fpoke 
"  too  foftly  to  be  heard  amidft  the  din  of  arms."  How- 
ever, the  noife  that  he  dreaded,  -and  that  robbed  him  of 
his  prefence  of  mind,  was  that  of  popular  affemblies.  In 
war  he  eafily  obtained  the  higher!  rank,'becaufe  they  could 
not  do  without  him  ;  but  in  the  adminiftration  he  was 
fometimes  in  danger  of  lofing  the  honors  he  folicited.  In 
thefe  cafes  he  had  recourfe  to  the  partiality  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  had  no  fcruple  of  making  his  honefty  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  ambition. 

By  thefe  means  he  made  himfelf  obnoxous  to  ail  the  pa- 
tricians. .But  he  was  moft  afraid  of  Metellus,whom  he  had 
treated  with  ingratitude,  fiefides,  Metellus  was  a  man, 
who,  from  a  fpirit  of  true  virtue,  was  naturally  an  enemy 
to  thofe  who  endeavored  to  gain  the  populace  by  evil  arts, 
,and  directed  all  their  meafures  to  pleafe  them.  Marius, 
therefore,  was  very  defirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
For  this  purpofe  he  aflociated  withGlaucias  and  Saturninus, 
two  of  the  molt  daring  and  turbulent  men  in  Rome,  who 
had  the  indigent  and  feditious  part  of  the  people  at  their 
t.c»mmand.    By  their  afliftance  he  got  feveral  laws  enacted  -t 
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and-having  planted  many  of  his  foldiers  in -the  aflemblies, 
his  faction  prevailed,  and  Metellus  was- overborne. 

Rutilius,*  in  other  refpe&s  a  man  of  credit  and  veracity, 
but  particularly  prejudiced  againft  Marius,  tells  us,  he 
obtained  his  fixth  confulate  by  large  fums  which  he  diftri- 
buted  among  the  tribes,  and  having  thrown  out  Metellus 
by  dint  of  money,  prevailed  with  them  to  elect  Valerius 
Flaccus,  rather  his  fervant  than  his  colleague.  The  people 
had  never  before  beftowed  fo  many  confulates  on  any  one 
man,  except  Valerius  Corvinus. -f  And  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  between  the  nrfl  and  fixth  confulate 
of  Corvinus  there,  was  an  interval  of  forfyfive  years  ; 
whereas  Marius,  after  his  firft,  was  carried  through  five 
more  without  interruption,  by  one  tide  of  fortune. 

In  the  lad. of  thefe,  he  expofed  himfeif  to  much  hatred* 
by  abetting  Saturninus  in  all  his  crimes  r  particularly  in 
his  murder  of  Nonius,  whom  he  flew  becaufe  he  was  his 
competitor  for  the  tribune/hip.  Saturninus,  being  ap- 
pointed tribune  of  the  people,  propofed  an  agrarian  law, 
in  which  there  was  a  claufe  exprefsly  providing,  "  That 
"  the  fenate  mould  come  and  fwear  in.  full  aflembly,  to 
<f  confirm  whatever  the  people  mould  decree,  and  not 
"  oppofe  them  in  any  thing."  Marius  in  the  fenate  pre- 
tended to  declare  againft  this  claufe,  afferting  that,  "He 
"  would  never  take  fuch  an  oath,  and  that  he  believed  no 
"  wife  man  would.  For  fuppofing  the  law  not  a  bad  one, 
"  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  the  fenate  to  be  compelled  to 
"  give  fanction  to  a  thing,  which  they  mould  be  brought 
"  to  only  by  choice  or  perfuafion." 

Thefe,  however,  were  not  his  real  fentiments  ;  but  he 
was  laying  for  Metellus  an  unavoidable  fnare.  As  to  him- 
feif, he  reckoned  that  a  great  part  of  virtue  and  prudence 
confided  in  diffimulation,  therefore  he  made  but  fmall  ac- 
count of  his  declaration  in  the  fenate.  At  the  fame  time, 
knowing  Metellus  to  be  a  man  of  immoveable  firmnefs, 

*  P. Rutilius  Rufus  was  conful  the  year  before  the  fecond  confulfhip 
of  Marius.  He  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin. and  a  Reman  hiflory  in 
Greek.  Cicero  mentions  him  on  feveral  occafions,as  a  man  of  honor 
andprobity.  He  was  exiled  fix  or  feven  years  after  this  fixth  conful fhip 
of  Marius.  Sylla  would  have  recalled  him,  but  he  refufed  to  return. 
+  Valerius  Corvinus  was  elected  conful,  when  he  was  only  twen- 
ty three  years  of  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  fix  ; 
and  he  was  appointed  conful  the  fixth  time  in  the  year  of  Rome  fonr 
hundred  and  fifty  two. 
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who,  with  Pindar,  efteemed  truth  thefpringofher&ic n)irtue^ 
he  hoped,  by  refufingthe  oath  himfelf,  to  draw  in  him  to 
yefufeittOo;  which  would  infallibly  expofe  him  to  the. 
implacable  refentment  of  the  people.  The  event  anfwered 
his  expectation.  Upon  Metellus's  declaring  that  he  would, 
not  take  the  oath,  the  fenate  was  difmifTed.  A  few  days 
after,  Saturninus  fummoned  the  fathers  to  appear  in  the 
forum7  and  fwear  to  that  article,  and  Marius  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  relt.  A  profound  filence  enfued,  and 
all  eyes  were  iixed  upon  him,  when  bidding  adieu  to  the 
fine  things  he  had  laid  in  the  fenate,  he  told  the  audience, 
"  That  he  was  not  fo  opinionated,  as  to  pretend  abfolutely 
t{  to  prejudge  a  matter  oi  fuch  importance,  and  therefore 
"  he  would  take  the  oath,  and  keep  the  law  too,  provided 
u  it  was  a  law."  This  provifo  he  added,,  merely  to  give 
a  color  to  his  impudence,  and  was  fworn  immediately.* 

The  people,  charmed  with  his  compliance,  exprefTed- 
their  fenfe  ef  it  in  loud  acclamations  ;  while  the  patricians 
were  abafhed,  and  held  his  double  dealing  in  the  higheft 
detention.  Intimidated  by  the  people,  they  took  the  oath, 
however,  in  their  order,  till  ft  came  to  Metellus.  But 
Meteikis,  though  his  friends  exhorted  and  entreated  him  to 
be  conformable,  and  not  expofe  himfelf  to  thofe  dreadful 
'penaltie^wlvchSaturninushad  provided  forfuchas  refufed, 
fhrunk  not  from  the  dignity  of  hisrefolution,  nor  took  the 
oath.  That  great  man  abode  by  his  principles  ;  he  was 
ready  to  fuffer the greateft calamities,  rather  than  do  a  dis- 
honorable thing  ;  and  as  he  quitted  the  forum,  he  faid  to 
thofe'  about  him,  "  To  do  an  ill  action,  is  bafe  ;  to  do  a 
61  g6od  one,  which  involves  you  in  no  danger,  is  nothing 
"  more  than  common  ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  good 
:"  man,  to  do  great  and  good  things,  though  he  rifks 
"  every  thing  by  it." 

Saturninus  then  caufed  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  the 
confuls  mould  declare  Metellus  a  perfon  interdicted  the  ufe 

*  Thus  Marias  made  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
conftitution,  which  happened  not  longafte'r.  If  the  fenate  were  to 
fwear  to  confirm  whatever  the  people  mould  decree  whether  bad  or 
good,  they  ceafed  to  have  a  weight  in  the  fcale,  and  the  government 
became  a  democracy.  And  as  the  people  grew  fo  corrupt  as  to  take 
the  higheft  price  that  was  offered  them,  abfolute  power  muft  be  ad-> 
vancing  with  hafty  flrides.  Indeed  a  nation  which  has  no  principle, 
of  public  virtue  left,  is  not  fit.  to  be  governed  by  any  oiher.. 
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©f  fire  and  water,  whom  no  man  mould  admit  into  his 
houfe.  And  the  meaneft  of  the  people  adhering  to  that 
party,  were  ready  even  to  afiafTinate  him.  The  nobility, 
now  anxious  for  Metellus,  ranged  themfelves  on  his  fide  j 
but  he  would  fuffer  no  fedition  on  hisaccount,  Inftead 
of  that,  he  adopted  a  wife  meafure,  which  wasto  leave  the 
city.  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  either  matters  will  take  a  better 
"  turn,  and  the  people  repent,  and  recal  me  ;  or  if  they 
u  remain  the  fame,  it  will  be  belt  to  be  at  a  diftance  from 
'*  Rome."  What  regard  and  what  honors  were  paid  Me- 
tellus during  his  banifhment,  and  how  he  lived  at  Rhodes 
in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  it  will  be. more  convenient  to 
mention  in  his  life. 

Marius  was  fo  -highly  obliged  to  Saturninus  for  this  la.fi 
piece  of  fervice,  that  he  was  forced  to  connive  at  him, 
though  he  now  ran  out  into  every  act  of  infolence  and  out- 
rage. He  did  not  confider  that  he  was  giving  the  reins  to 
a  deftroying  fury,  who  was  making  his  way  in  blood  to  ab- 
folute  power  and  the  fubverHon  of  the  ftate.  All  this  while 
Marius  was  defirous  to  keep,  fair -with  the  nobility,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the  people;  and 
this  led  him  to  act  a  part,  than  which  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  ungenerous  and  deceitful.  One  night  fome 
of  the  firft  men  in  the  ftate  came  to  his  houfe,  and  preiTed 
him  to  declare  againft  Saturninus ;  but  at  that  very  time  he 
let  in  Saturninus  at  another  door  unknown  to  therm  Then 
pretending  a  diforder  in  his  bowels,  he  went  from  one  party 
fo  the  other ;  and  this  trick  he  played  ieveral  times  over, 
ftill  exafperati  ng  both' agai  nil  eachother.  Atlalt  the  fenate 
and  the  equeftrian  order  rofoina  body,  and  exprefled  their 
indignation  in  fuch  foong  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fend  a  party  of  foldiers  into  the  forum-,  to  fupprefs  the  fe- 
dition. Saturninus,  Glaucias,  and  the  reft  of  thecabal,  fled 
into  the  capitol.  There  they  were  besieged,  and  at  laft 
forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water,  the  pipes  being  cut  off. 
When  they  could  holdout  no  longer,  they  called  for  Ma- 
rius, and  furrendered  themfelves  to  him  upon  the  public 
faith.  He  tried  every  art  to  fave  them,  but  nothing  would 
avail  ;  they  no  fooner  came  down  into  the  forum,  than  they 
were  all  put  to  the  fword.*  He  was  now  become  equally- 
odious  both  to  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  fo  that  when 

*The  people  defpatched  them  with  clubs  acclftones,  ~ 
3  G  a    . 
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the  time  for  the  election  of  cenfors  came  on,,  contrary  ta. 
expectation,  he  declined  offering  himfelf,  and  permitted 
others  of  lefs  note  to  be  chofen.  But  though  it  was  his* 
fear  of  a  repulfe  that  made  him  fit  ftill,  he  gave  it  another 
color  ;  pretending  he  did  not  choofe  to  make  himfelf  eb- 
noxious  to  the  people,  by  a  fevere  infpe&ion  into  their- 
lives  and  manners.. 

An  edict  was  now  propofed  for  the  recal  of  Metellus* 
Marius  oppofed  it  with  all  his  power;  but  rinding  his  en- 
deavors fruitlefs,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  people 
paffed  the  bill  with  pleafure.  Unable  to  bear  the  fight  o£ 
Metellus,  he  contrived  to  take  a  voyage  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  pretence  of  offering  iome  Sacrifices  which 
he  had  vowed  to  the  mother  of  the  gods.  But  he  had  an- 
other reafon  which  was  not  known  to  the  people.  Inca- 
pable of  making  any  figure  in  peace,. and  unverfed  in  po- 
litical knowledge,  he  faw  that  all  his  greatnefs  arofe  from 
war,  and  that  in  a  Mate  of  inaction  its  luftre  began  to  fade. 
He,  therefore,  ftudied  to  raife  new  commotions.  If  he  could 
but  ftir  up  the  Afiatic  kings,  and  particularly  Mithridates, 
who  feemed  mofi  inclined  to  quarrel,,  he  hoped  foon  to  be 
appointed  general  againft  him,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  fill  the  city  with  new  triumphs,  as  well  as  to  enrich  his- 
own  houfe  with  the  fpoils  of  Pontus  and  the  wealth  of  its 
monarch.  For  this  reafon,  though  Mithridates  treated 
him  in  the  politeft  and  moft  refpeclful  manner,  he  was^ 
not  in  the  lesft  mollified,  but  addreffed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "  Mithridates,  your  bufineis  is,  either  to 
sc  render  yourfelf  more  powerful  than  the.  Romans,  or  to., 
"  fubmit  quietly  to  their  commands."  The  king  was 
ijuite  amazed.  Ke  had  often  heard  of  the  liberty  of  fpeech 
that  prevailed  among  the.  Romans,  but  that  was  the  firir. 
time  he  experienced  it. 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  forum  5, 
cither  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  wanted  to  wait  on 
him,  which  was  the  reafon  he  afiigned  ;  or  becaufe  he  hop- 
ed to  have  a  greater  concourfe  of  people  at  his  gates.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  miftaken.  He  had  not  thofe  graces, 
of  conversation,  that  engaging  addrefs,  which  others  were. 
:siaiiers  of;  and  therefore,  like  a  mere  implement  of  war, 
he  was  neglected  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  not  fo  much 
concerned  at  the  preference  given  to  others,  but  that  which. 
Sy.Ua  had  gained,  aftiitted  him  exceedingly;  becaufe.  he 
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*ras  riling  by  means  of  the  envy  which  the  patricians  bore 
himt  and  his  firft  ftep  to  the  adminiftration  was  a  quarrel 
with -him.  But  when  Bocchiis,  king  of  Numidia,  now 
declared  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  erected  in  the  capitol  fome 
figures  of  victory  adorned  with  trophies,  and  placed  by 
them  a  fet  of  golden  ftatues,  which  reprefented  him  deliv- 
ering Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  Jvlarius  was  al- 
moft  diftra<5ted.  He  confidered  this  as  an  aft  by  which 
Sylla  wanted  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements, 
and  prepared  to  demolifh  thefe  monuments  by  force.  Syl- 
la, on  his  part,  as  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  him. 

This  fedition  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  flaming  out, 
when  the  ivar  of  the  allies  intervened,*  and  put  a'ftop  to 
it.  The  mod  warlike  and  mod  populous  nations  of  Italy 
confpired  againft  Rome,  and  were  not  far  from  fubverting 
the  empire.  Their  ftrength  confifted  not  only  in  the  weap- 
ons and  valor  of  their  foldiers,  but  in  the  courage  and  ca- 
pacity of  their  generals,  who  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Rome. 

This  war,  fo  remarkable  for  the  number  of  battles  and 
the  variety  of  fortune  that  attended  it,  added  as  much  to 
the  reputation  of  Sylla,  as  it  diminifhed  that  of  Marius, 
The  latter  now  feemed  flow  in  his  attacks,  as  well  as  dila- 
tory in  his  refolutions  :  Whether  it  were,,  that  age  had 
quenched  his  martial  heat  and  vigor  (for  he  was  now  above 
fixty five  years  old)  or  that,,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  his  nerves 
being  weak,  and  his  body  unwieldy,  he  underwent  the  fa- 
tigues of  war,  which  were  in  facl  above  his  ftrength,  mere- 
ly upon  a  point  of  honor.  However,  he  beat  the.  enemy 
in  a  great  battle,  wherein  he  killed  at  leaft  fix  thoufand  of 
them,  and  through  the  whole  he  took  care  to  give  them 
no  advantage  over  him.  Nay,  he  fuffered  them  to  draw  a 
line  about  him,  to  ridicule,  and  challenge  hirato  the  com- 
bat, without  being  in  the  lead:  concerned  at  it.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  when  Pompedius  Silo,  an  officer  of  the  great- 
eft  eminence  and  authority  among  the  allies,  faid  to  him,. 
"  If  you  area  great  general,  Marius,  come  down  and  fight 
"  us  j"  he  anfwered,  "  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Silo, 
u  make  me  come  down  and  fight.5'  Another  time,  when, 
the  enemy  gave  the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of  attack- 

*  This  was  alfo  called  the  Marfian  war.  It  broke  out  in  the  fix 
Jmadred  and  fixtyfecond  year  of  Rome,     Vid.  Fior.  ].  iii,  c.  18. 
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ing  them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it  ;  after  both 
parties  were  retired,  he  called  his  foldiers  together,  and 
made  this  fhort  fpeech  to  them — "  I  know  not  which  to 
**  call  the  greateft  cowards,  the  enemy  or  you  ;  for  neither 
(t  dare  they  face  your  backs,  nor  you  theirs."  At  laft 
pretending  to  be  incapacitated  for  the  fervice  by  his  in- 
firmities, he  laid  down  the  command. 

Yet  when  the  war  with  the  confederates  drew  to  an  end, 
and  feveral  applications  were  made,  through  the  popular 
orators,  for  the  command  againft  Mithridates,  the  tribune 
Sulpitius,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, brought  forth  M'arius,  and  nominated  him  proconful 
and  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  people,  upon 
this,  were  divided,  fome  accepting  Marius,  while  others 
called  for  Sylla,  and  bade  Man  us  go  to  the  warm  baths 
of  Baise  for  cure,  fince,  by  his. own  confeffion,  he  was  quite 
worn  out  with  age  and  defluxicns.  It  feems,  Marius  had 
a  fine  <villa  at  Mifenum,  more  luxurioufly  and  effeminately 
iurnifhed,  than  became  a  man  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  fo  many  armies,  and  had  directed  fo  many  campaigns. 
Cornelia  is  faid  to  have  bought  this  houfe  for  feventyfive 
thoufand  drachmas  ;  yet,  no  long  time  after,  Lucius  Lu~ 
cullus  gave  for  it  five  hundred  thoufand  two  hundred  : 
To  fuch  a  height  did  expenfe  and  luxury  rife  in  the  courfe 
©fa  few  years. 

Marius,  however,  affefling  to  (hake  off  the  infirmities 
©f  age,  went  every  ^ay  into  the  campus  martins  ;  where  he 
took  the  moft  robuft  exercifes  along  with  the  young  men, 
and  fhowed  himfelf  nimble  in  his  arms,  and  active  on 
horfeback,  though  his  years  had  now  made  him  heavy  and 
corpulent.  Some  were  pleafed  with  thefe  things,  and  went 
to  fee  the  fpirit  he  exerted  in  the  exercifes.  But  the  more 
fenfible  fort  of  people,  when  they  beheld  it,  could  not  help 
pitying  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a  man,  who,  though 
railed  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  from  the  meaneft 
condition  to  greatnefs,  knew  not  how  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
good  fortune.  It  fhocked  them  to  think,  .that  this  man, 
inftead  of  being  happy  in  the  admiration. he  had  gained, 
and. enjoying  his  prelent  poffeffions  in  peace,  as  if  he  was 
in  want  of  all  things,  was  going,  at  fo  great  an  age,  and 
afier  fo  many  honors  and  triumphs,  to  Cappadocia  and 
the  Euxine  fea,  to  fight  with  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus? 
the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates.     As  for  the  reafon  the* 
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Marius  affigned  for  this  ftep,  namely,  that  he  wanted  him- 
felf  to  train  up  his  fon  to  war,  it  was  perfectly  trifling. 

The  commonwealth  had  been  fickly  for  fome  time,  and 
toow  her  diforder  came  to  a  crifis.  Marius  had  found  a  fit 
inflrument  for  her  ruin  in  the  audacity  of  Sulpicius.  A 
man  who  in  other  refpects  admired  and  imitated  Saturni- 
hus,  but  considered  him  as  too  timid  and  dilatory  in  his 
proceedings.  Determined  to  commit  no  fuch  error,  he 
got  fix  hundred  men  of  the  equeftrian  order  about  him, 
as  his  guard,  whom  he  called  his  Antifenate. 

One  day  while  the  confuls  were  holding  an  affembly  of 
the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon  them  with  his  afiaffins. 
The  confuls  immediately  fled,  but  he  feized  the  fon  of  one. 
of  them,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  Sylla  (the  other  con- 
ful)  was  purfued,  but  efcaped  into  the  houfe  of  Marius, 
which  nobody  thought  of  ;  and  when  the  purfuers  were: 
gone  by,  it  is  faid  that  Marius  himfelf  let  him  out  at  a 
back  gate,  from  whence  he  got  fafe  to  the  camp.  But  Syl- 
la, in  his  Commentaries,  denies  that  he  fled  to  the  houfe 
of  Marius.  He  writes,  that  he  was  taken  thither  to  debate 
about  certain  edicts,  which  they  wanted  him  to  pafs  againft 
his  will  ;  that  he  was  furrounded  with  drawn  fwords,  and 
harried  forcibly  to  that  houfe  ;  and  that  at  lair,  he  was  re- 
moved from  thence  to  the  forum,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  revoke  the  order  of  vacation,+  which  had  been  iffued 
by  him  and  his  colleague. 

Sulpitius,  now  carrying  all  before  him,  decreed  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Marius  ;  and  Marius,  preparing 
for  his  march,  fent  two  tribunes  to  Sylla,  with  orders  that 
he  mould  deliver  up  the  army  to  them.  But  Sylla,  inftead 
of  refigning  his  charge,  animated  his  troops  to  revenge, 
and  led  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and 
"five  thoufand  horfe,  direftly  againft  Rome.  As  for  the 
tribunes  whom  Marius  had  fent  to  demand  the  army  of 
Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Mari- 
us, on  the  other  hand,  put  to  death  many  of  Syiia's  friends 
in  Rome,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  (laves  that  would 
take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.     But,  we  arc  told,  there  were 

*  Sylla  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were  confuls.  It  was  the  fon  of 
the  latter  that  was  flain. 

+  It"  that  order  had  not  been  revoked,  no  public  bufinefs  could 
have  been  done  ;  confequently  Marius  could  not  have  been  appoinU 
»d  to  the  command  againft  Mithri dates. 
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but  three  that  accepted  this  offer.  He  could  therefore 
make  but  a  flight  refinance  ;  Sylla  foon  entered  the  citjv 
and  Marius  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life. 

As  foon  as  he  had  quitted  Rome,  he  was  abandoned  by 
thofe  that  had  accompanied  him.  They  difperfed  them- 
felves  as  they  could  ;  and  night  coming  on,  he  retired  to 
a  little  houfe  he  had  near  Rome,  called  Salonium.  Thence 
he  fent  his  fon  to  fome  neighboring  farms  of  his  father 
in  law  Mutius,  to  provide  necefTaries.  However,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  return,  but  went  down  to  Oflia,  where  a 
friend  of  his,  called  Numerius,  had  prepared  him  a  fhip 
and  embarked,  having  with  him  only  Granius,  his  wife-'s 
fon  by  a  former  hufband. 

When  young  Marius  had  reached  his  grandfather's  eftate, 
he  haftened  to  collect  fuch  things  as  he  wanted,  and  to  pack 
them  up.  But  before  he  could  make  an  end  he  was  over- 
taken by  day  light,  and  was  near  being  difcovered  by  the 
enemy  ;  for  a  party  of  horfe  had  haftened  thither,  on  fuf- 
picion  that  Marius  might  be  lurking  thereabouts.  The 
bailiff  of  thofe  grounds  got  fight  of  them  in  time,  and  hid 
the  young  man  in  a  cart  load  of  beans.  Then  he  put  to 
his  team,  and  driving  up  to  the  party  of  horfemen,  paffed 
on  to  Rome.  Thus  young  Marius  was  conveyed  to  his 
wife,  who  fupplied  him  with  fome  necefTaries  ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  grew  dark,  he  made  for  the  fea,  where  finding  a  fhip 
ready  to  fail  for  Africa,  he  embarked,  and  paffed  over  to 
that  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  elder  Marius.  with  a  favorable  gale 
coafted  Italy.  But  being  afraid  of  failing  into  the  hands 
of  Geminius,  a  leading  man  in  Tarracina,  who  was  his 
profelTed  enemy,  he  directed  the  mariners  to  keep  clear  of 
that  place.  The  mariners  were  willing  enough  to  oblige 
him  ;  but,  the  wind  drifting  on  a  hidden,  and  blowing 
hard  from  fea,  they  were  afraid  they  fhould  not  be  able  to 
weather  the  florm..  Befides,  Marius  was  indifpofed  and 
fea  fick  ;  they  concluded  therefore  to  make  land,  and  with  , 
great  difficulty  got  to  Circseum.  There  finding  that  the 
tempeft  increafed,  and  their  provifions  began  to  fail,  they 
went  on  fhore,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  they  knew  not 
whither.  Such  is  the  method  taken  by  perfons  in  great 
perplexity  ;  they  fhun  theprefent  as  the  greateft  evil,  and 
feek  for  hope  in  the  dark  events  of  futurity.  The  land  was 
their  enemy, the  fea  was  the  fame ;  It  was  dangerous  to  meet 
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with  men  ;  it  was  dangerous  alfo  not  to  meet  with  them, 
becaufe  of  their  extreme  want  of  provifiOns.  In  the  even- 
ing they  met  with  a  few  herdfmen,  who  had  nothing  to 
give  them  ;  but  happening  to  know  Marius,  they  defired 
he  would  immediately  quit  thofe  parts,  for  a  little  before 
they  had  feen  a  number  of  horfe  upon  that  very  fpot  riding 
about  in  fearch  of  him.  He  was  now  involved  in  all  manner 
ordiftrefs,  and  thofe  about  him  ready  to  give  out  through 
hunger.  In  this  extremity  he  turned  out  of  the  road,  and 
threw  himfelf  into  a  thick  wood,  where  he  palled  the  night 
in  great  anxiety.  Next  day  in  diftrefs,  for  want  of  refresh- 
ment, and  willing  to  make  ufe  of  the  little  ftrength  he  had, 
before  it  quite  forfook  him,  he  moved  down  to  the  fea 
/Tde.  As  he  went  he  encouraged  his  companions  not  to 
defert  him,  andearneftly  entreated  them  to  wait  for  the ac- 
complishment of  his  Iaft  hope,  for  which  he  referved  him- 
felf, upon  the  credit  of  fome  old  prophecies.  He  told  them, 
that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  lived  in  the  country, 
and  eagle's  neft  fell  into  his  lap,  with  feven  young  ones  in 
it,*.  His  parents,  furprifed  at  the  fight,  applied  t©  the 
-diviners,  who  anfwered,  that  their  fon  would  be  the  mofl 
illuftrious  of  men,  and  that  he  would  feven  times  attain 
the  higheft  office  and  authority  in  his  country. 

Some  fay,  this  had  actually  happened  to  Marius  ;  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  perfans  who  were  then  about  him, 
and  heard  him  relate  it,  on  that  as  well  as  feveral  other  oc- 
cafions,  during  his  exile,  gave  credit  to  it,  and  committed 
it  to  writing,  though  nothing  could  be  more  fabulous. 
For  an  eagle  has  not  more  than  two  young  ones  at  a  time. 
Nay,  even  Mufaeus  is  accufed  of  a  fa!fe  alfertion,  when  he 
fays,  The  eagle  lays  three  eggs,  Jzts  on  tzvo,  and  batches 
but  one.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Marius,  during  his  banifhment,  and  in  the  greateft 
extremities,  often  faid,  "  He  mould  certainly  come  to  a 
-"  feventh  confulfhip." 

They  were  not  now  above  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
city  ofMinturnae,  when  they  efpied  at  fome  confiderable 
diftance  a  troop  of  horfe  making  towards  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  happened  to  fee  two  barks  failing  near  the  more. 
They  ran  down,  therefore,   to  the  fea,  with  all  the  fpeed 

*  Marius  might  as  well  avail  himfelf  of  this  fable,  as  of  the 
prophecies  of  Martha. 
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and  flrength  they  had  ;  and  when  they  bad  reached  if > 
plunged  in  and  fwam  towards  the  (hips.  Granius  gained 
one  of  them,  and  pafTed  over  to  an  oppofite  ifland,  called 
jiEnaria.  As  for  Marius,  who  was  very  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
he  was  borne  with  much  difficulty  by  two  fervants  above 
the  water,  and  put  into  the  other  mip.  The  party  of  horfe 
were  by  this  time  come  to  the  fea  fide,  from  whence  they 
called  to  the  fhip's.  crew,  either  to  put  afhore  immediately, 
or  elfe  to  throw  Marius  overboard,  and  then  they  might 
go  where  they  pleafed.  Marius  begged  of  them  with  tears 
to  fave  him  j  and  the  mafiers  of  the  veiTel,  after  confult- 
ing  together  a  few  moments,  in  which  they  changed  their 
opinions  feveral  times,  reiolved  to  make  anfwer,  "  That, 
*\  they  would  not  deliver  up  Marius."  Upon  this,  the 
/bldiers  rode  off  in  a  great  rage  j  and  the  failors,  foon  de* 
parting  from  their  refolution,  made  for  land.  They  can1: 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  where  it  overflows 
and  forms  a  marfh,  and  advifed  Marius,  who  was  much 
haraffed,  to  go  and  refrefli  himfelf  on  more,  till  they  could 
get  a  better  wind.  This  they  faid  would  happen  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  when  the  wind  from  the  fea  would  fall,  and 
that  from  the  marfhes  rife.  Marius  believing  them,  they 
helped  him  afhore  ;  and  he  feated  himfelf  on  the  grafs, 
little  thinking  of  what  was  going  to  befal  him.  For  the 
crew  immediately  went  on  board  again,  weighed  anchor, 
and  failed  away  ;  thinking  it  neither  honorable  to  deliver 
up  Marius,  nor  fafe  to  protect  him. 

Thus  deferred  by  all  the  world,  he  fat  a  good  while  on 
the  fhore,  in  filent  ftupefaction.  At  length,  recovering 
himfelf  with  much  difficulty,  he  rofe  and  walked  in  a  dif- 
confolate  manner  through  thofe  wild  and  devious  places,  till 
by  fcrambling  over  deep  bogs  and  ditches  full  of  water  and 
mud,  he  came  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  man  who  worked  in 
the  fens.  He  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  begged  him 
*'  To  fave  and  fheltera  man,  who,  if  heefcaped  the  prefent 
"  danger,  would  reward  him  far  beyond  his  hopes."  The 
cottager,  whether  he  knew  him  before,  or  was  then  moved 
with  his  venerable  afpeel,  told  him,  "  His  hut  would  be 
"  fufficient,  if  he  wanted  only  'to'repofe  himfeif ;  but  if  lie 
*"*  was  wandering  about  to  elude  the  fcarch  of  his  enemies, 
"  he  would  hide  him  in  a  place  much  fafer  and  more  re* 
"tired."  Marius  defiring  him  to  do  lb,  the  poor  man 
took  him  into  the  fens,  and  bnde  him  hide  himfelf  in  a 
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'hollow  ptace  by  the  river,  where  he  laid  upon  him  a  quan- 
tity of  reeds  and  other  light  things,  that  would  cover,  but 
not  oppreis  him. 

In  afhorttime,  however,  he  was  difturbed  with  a  tumul- 
tuous noife  from  the  cottage.  For  Geminius  had  fent  a 
number  of  men  fromTarracinain  purfuit  of  him  ;  and  one 
party  coming  that  way,  loudly  threatened  the  old  man,  for 
having  entertained  and  concealed  an  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
Marius,  upon  this,  quitted  the  cave;  and  having  ftript 
himfelf,  plunged  into  the  bog,  amidft  the  thick  water  and 
mud.  This  expedient  rather  discovered  than Tcreened  him. 
They  hauled  him  out  naked,  and  covered  with  dirt,  and 
carried  him  to  Minturnae,  where  they  delivered  him  to  the 
magiflrates.  For  proclamation  had  been  made  through  all 
thofe  towns,  that  a  general  fearch  mould  be  made  for  Ma- 
rius, and  that  he  mould  be  put  to  death  wherever  he  was 
found.  The  magiflrates,  however,  thought  proper  to con- 
fider  of  it,  and  fent  him  under  a  guard  to  the  houfe  of 
Fannia.  This  woman  had  an  inveterate  averfion  to  Marius. 
When  foe  was  divorced  fromher  hufband  Tirinius,  fhe de- 
manded her  whole  fortune,  which  was  confiderable,  and 
Tinnius  alleging  adultery,  the  caufe  was  brought  before 
Marius,  who  was  then  conful  for  the  fixth  time.  Upon  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  Fannia  was  a  woman  of  bad  fame  be- 
fore her  marriage  ;  and  that  Tinnius  was  no  firanger  to  her 
character  when  he  married  her.  Eefides,  he  had  lived  with 
her  a  confiderable  time  in  the  Mate  of  matrimony.  The 
conful,  ofcourfe,  reprimanded  them  both.  The  hufband 
Was  ordered  to  reftore  his  wife's  fortune,  and  the  wife,  as 
a  proper  mark  of  her  difgrace,  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  four  drachmas. 

Fannia,  however,  forgetful  of  female  refentment,  enter- 
tained and  encouraged  Marius  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power. 
He  acknowledged  her  generofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
'prefTed  the  greatefl  vivacity  and  confidence.  The  occafioa 
of  this  was  an  aufpicious  omen.  When  he  was  conducted 
to  her  houfe,  as  he  approached  and  the  gate  was  opened, 
an  afs  came  out  to  drink  at  a  neighboring  fountain.  The 
animal,  with  a  vivacity  uncommon  to  its  fpecies,  fixed  its 
eyes  ftedfaftly  on  Marius,  then  brayed  aloud,  and  as  it 
paffed  him,fkipped  wantonly  along.  T*ie  conclufion  which 
he  drew  from  this  omen  was,  that  the  gods  meant  he  fhould 
feek  his  fafety  by  fea  j  for  that  it  was  not  in  confequence  of 
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any  natural  third,  that  the  afs  went  to  the  fountain.*  This 
circumftance  he  mentioned  to  Fannia,  and  having  ordered 
the  door  of  his  chamber  to  be  feeured  he  went  to  reft. 

However,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Mintnrnae  con- 
cluded that  Marius  mould  immediately   be  put  to  death. 
No  citizen  would  undertake  this  office;  but -a  dragoon, 
either  a  Gaul  or  a  Cimbrian    (for  both  are  mentioned  in 
tiiftory)  went  up  to  him  fword  in  hand,  with  an  intent  to 
defpatch  him.     The  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  was  fome- 
what  gloomy,  and  a  light,  they  tell  you,  glanced  from  the 
e>es  of  Marius,  which  darted  on  the  face  of  the  aSFarlin  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,    he  heard  a  folemn  voice  faying, 
"  Doft  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  ?"    Upon  this  the  aflafiin 
threw  down  his  fword  and    fled,   crying,    "  I  cannot  kill 
s<  Marius."     The  people  of  Minturnae  were  (truck  with 
aftoniShment — pity  and  remorfe  enfued — fnould  they  put 
to  death  the  preferver  of  Italy  ?  Was  it  not  even  a  diSgrace 
to  them  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  his  relief  ?  "  Let 
"  him  go,"  faid  they  ;  "  let  the  exile  go,  and  await  his  defti- 
■  "  ny  in  fome  other  region  !   It  is  time  we  Should  deprecate 
"  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  have  refufed  the  poor,  the 
"  naked  wanderer  the  common  privileges  of  hofpitality  Ps 
Under  the  influence  of  this  enthufiafm,   they  immediately 
conducted  him  to  the  fea  coaft.     Yet  in  the  midft  of  their 
officious  expedition  they  met  with  fome  delay.    The  Mari- 
cian  grove,  which  they  holdfacred,  and  fuffer  nothing  that 
enters  it  to  be  removed,  lay  immediately  in  their  way. — 
Consequently  they  could  not  pafs   through  it,   and  to  go 
round  it  would  be  tedious.    At  laft  an  old  man  of  the  com- 
pany cried  out,  that  no  place,  however  religious,  was  in- 
acceffible,  if  it  could  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  Ma- 
rius.    No  Sooner  had  he  faid  this,   than  he  took  fome  of 
the  baggage  in  his  hand,  and  marched  through  the  place. 
The  reft  followed  with  the  fame  alacrity,  and  when  Marius 
came  to  the  Sea  coaft,  he  found  a  veffel  provided  for  him  by 
one  Belaeeus.  Some  time  after  he 'presented  a  picture  repre- 
fenting  this  event  to  the  temple  of  Marica.f     When  Ma- 
rius Set  Sail,  the  wind  drove  him  to  the  iSland  of  iEneria, 
where  he  found  Granius  and  fome  other  friends,  and  with 

*  All  that  was  extraordinary  in  this  circumllancc  was,  that  the 
-<[.;,  Tike  the  ih<:ep,  is  Seldom  Seen  to  drink. 


f  Virrii  mentions  this  m 


:t  Et  Nympha  genit  »m  Lru?  rente  Marica." 
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:<:rem  he  iailed  for  Africa.  Being  in  want  of  freili  water, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  in  at  Sicily,  where  the  Roman 
quasftor  kept  fiich  ftrict  watch,  that  Marius  very  narrowly 
efcaped,  and  no  fewer  than  fixteen  of  the  watermen  were 
killed.  From  thence  he  immediately  failed  for  the  ifland 
of  Meninx,  where  he  firft  heard  that  his  fon  had  efcaped 
with  Cethegus,  and  was  gone  to  implore  the  fuccor  of  Hi- 
empfal,  king  of  Numidia..  This  gave  him  fome  encour- 
agement, and  immediately  he  ventured  for  Carthage. 

The  Roman  governor  in  Africa  was  Sextilius.  He  had 
neither  received  favor  nor  injury  from -Marius,  but  the 
exile  hoped  for  fomething  from  his  pity.  Hewasjufl 
landed,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  when  an  officer  came  and 
thus  addreffed  him  :  "  Marius,  I  come  from  the  prsetor 
"  Sextilius,  to  tell  you,  that  he  forbids  you  to  fet  foot  in 
"Africa,  If  you  obey  not,  he  will  fupport  the  fenate's 
u  decree,  and  treat  you  as  a  public  enemy."  Marius,  up- 
on hearing  this,  was  flruck  dumb  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. He  uttered  not  a  word  for  fome  time,  but  (food  re- 
garding the  officer,  with  a  menacing  afpect.  At  length, 
the  officer  afked  him,  what  anfwer  he  mould  carry  to  the 
governor.  "  Go  and  tell  him,"  faid  the  unfortunate  man 
with  a  f:gh,  "  that  thou  halt  ken  the  exiled  Marius  fitting 
"  on  the  ruins  of.  Carthage."*  "  Thus,  in  the  happieu: 
manner  in  the  world,  he  propofed  the  fate  of  that  city  and 
his  own  as  warnings  to  the  prsetor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hiempfal  king  of  Numidia,  was  un- 
refolved  how  to  a6~t  with  refpecl  to  young  Marius.  He 
treated  him  in  an-  honorable  manner  at  his  court,  but 
whenever  he  defired  leave  to  depart,  found  fome  pretence 
or  other  to  detain  him.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  plain,  that 
thefe  delays  did  not  proceed  from  any  intention  of  ferving*- 
him.  An  accident,  however,  fet  him  free.  The  young 
man  was  handfome.  One  of  the  king's  concubines  was 
affected  with  his  misfortunes.  Pity  foon  turned  to  love. 
At  firft  he  rejected  the  woman's  advances.  But  when  he 
faw  no  other  way  to  gain  his  liberty,  and  found  that  her 
regards  were  rather  delicate  than  grofs,  he  accepted  the 
tender  of  her  heart  ;  and  by  her  means  efcaped  with  his 
friends,  and  came  to  bis  father. 

*  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  nobler,  or  a  greater  proof  cf 
genius,. thsa  this  .faying,  in  Marius's  whole  life. 
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After  the  firit  falutations,  as  they  walked  along  the 
fhore,  they  faw  two  fcorpions  fighting.  This  appeared  to, 
Marius  an  ill  omen;  they  went,  therefore,  on  board  a., 
fifhing  boat,  and  made  for  Cercina,  anifland  not  far  ^iftant 
from  the  continent.  They  were  fcarce  got  out  to  fea,  when 
they  faw  a  party  of  the  king's  horfe  on  full  fpeed  towards 
the  place  where  they  embarked  ;  fo  that  Marius  thought 
he  never  efcaped  a  more  inftant  danger. 

He  was  now  informed,  that  while  Sylla  was  engaged  in 
Bceotia  with  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  a  quarrel  had 
happened  between  the.  confuls  at  Rome,*  and  that  they, 
had  recou rfe  to  arms.  Oeiavjus,  having  the  advantage, 
drove  out  Cinna,  who  was  aiming  at  abfolute  power,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Merula  conful  in  his  room.  Cinna 
collected  forces  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  maintained  the 
war  againft  them.  Marius,  upon  this  news,  determined  to. 
hafien  to  Cinna.  He  took  with  him  fome  Marufian  horfe, 
which  he  had  levied  in  Africa,  and  a  few  others  that  were 
come  to  him  from  Italy,  in  all  not  amounting  to  above  a 
thrill fanct  men,  and  with  this  handful  began  his  voyage. 
He  arrived  at  a  port  of  Tufcany  called  Telamon,  and  as 
foon  as  he  was  landed  proclaimed  liberty  to.  the  (laves. 
The  name  of  Marius  brought  down  numbers  of  freemen 
too,  hufbandmen,  fhepherds,  and  fuch  like,  to  the  more  ; 
the  ableft  of  which  he  enlifted,  and  in  a  fhort  time  had  a 
great  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  filled  forty  mips.  He; 
knew  Octavius  tobe  aman  of  good  principles,  anddifpofed 
to  govern  agreeably  to  juftice;  but  Cinna  was  obnoxious 
to  his  enemy  Sylla,  and  at  that  time  in  open  war  againft  the 
eftablifhed  government.  He  refolyed,  therefore,  to  join 
Cinna  with  all  his  forces.  Accordingly,  he  fent  toacquaint 
him,  that  he  confidered  him  as  conful,  and  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  Cinna  accepted  his  offer,  declared 
him  proconful,  and  fent  him  the  fafces  and  other  enfigns 
of  authority.  But  Marius  declined  them,  alleging  that 
fuch  pomp  did  not  become  his  ruined  fortunes.  Inftead  of 
that,  he  wore  a  mean  garment,  and  let  his  hair  grow  as  it 
had  done  from  the  day  of  his  exile.  He  was  now,  indeed, 
upwards  of  feventy  years  old,  but  he  walked  with  a  pace 
affectedly  flow.     This  appearance  was  intended  to  excite^ 

*  The  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fixtyfix,  and  eightyfive. 
years  before  Chrift.  Cinna  was  for  recalling  the  exiles,  and  O&a-. 
xins  was  a^vnft  it, 
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cwupaflion.  Yet  his  native  fiercenefs,and  fomethingmore, 
might  be  diftinguimed  amidft  all  this  look  of  mifery  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  lo  much  humbled,  as  ex« 
afperated,  by  his  misfortunes. 

When  he  had  faluted  Cinna,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
army,  he  immediately  began  his  operations,  and  foon 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  firft  place,  he  cut  off 
the  enemy's  convoys  with  his  fleet,  plundered  their  ftore- 
ihips,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  breadcorn.  In  the 
next  place,  he  coafted  along,  andfeized  the  feaport  towns. 
At.laft,  O/tia  itfeif  was  betrayed  to  him.  He  pillaged  the 
town,  flew  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  any  provi/ions 
to  Rome  by  fea.  Then  he  marched  to  Rome,  and  pofted 
himfelf  upon  ihe  hill  called  Janiculum. 

Meanwhile,  the  caufe  did  not  fuffer'fo  much  by  the  in- 
capacity of  Oelavius,  as  by  his  anxious  and  unfeafonable 
attention  to  the  laws.  For,  when  many  of  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  enfranchife  the  flaves,  he  faid,  "  He  would 
*'  not  grant  inch  perfonsthe  freedom  of  that  city,  in  de~ 
**  fence  of  whofe  conftitution  he  fhut  out  Marius." 

But  upon  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  the  fon  of  that  Met  ell  us 
who  commanded  in  the  African  war,  and  was  afterwards 
banifhed  by  Marius,  the  army  within  the  walls  leaving 
Oc~tavius,applied  to  him,  as  the  better  officer,  and  entreated 
him  to  take  the  command  ;  adding  that  theyjhould  fight 
and  conquer,  when  they  had  got  an  able  and  active  general , 
Metellus,  however,  rejected  their  fuit  with  indignation, 
and  bade  them  go  back  to  the  conful  ;  inftead  of  which, 
they  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Atthe  fame  time  Metellus 
withdrew,  giving  up  the  city  for  loft. 

As  for  Oclavius,  .he  flayed,  at  the  perfuafion  of  certain 
Chaldsean  diviners  and  exporters  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
who  promifed  him  that  all  would-be  well.  Oclavius  was 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  upright  men  among  the  Romans  ; 
he  fupported  his  dignity  as  conful,  without  giving  any  ear- 
to  flatterers,  and  regarded  the  laws  and  ancient  ufages  of 
his  country  as  rules  never  to  be  departed  from,  Yet  he  had 
all  the  weaknefs  of  fuperftition,  and  fpent  more  of  his  time 
with  fortune  tellers  and  prognofticators,  than  with  men  of 
political  or  military  abilities.  However,  before  Marius 
entered  the  city,  Octavius  was  dragged  from  the  tribunal 
and  flain  byperfons  commiffioned  for  that  purpofe,  and  ii 
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is  faid  that  a  Chaldrean  fcherae  was  found  in  his  bofom  a% 
he  lay.  It  feems  unaccountable,  that  of  two  fuch  gener- 
als as'  Marius  and  Odtavius,  the  one  mould  be  faved,  and 
the  other  ruined,  by  a  confidence  in  divination. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  pofture,  the  fenate  afTembled, 
and  lent  fome  of  their  own  body  to  Cinna  and  Marius,.. 
with  a  requefl  that  they  fhould  come  into  the  city,  but 
fpare  the  inhabitants.  Cinna,  as  conful,  received  them, 
fitting  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  and  gave  them  an  obliging 
anfwer.  But  Marius  flood  by  the.coniul's  chair,  and  fpoke 
not  a  word.  He  fliowed,  howevetyby  the  glocminefs  of 
his  look,  and  the  menacing  fenfe  of  his  eye,  that  he  would 
foon  fill  the  city  with  blood.  Immediately  after  this,  they 
ipoved  forward  towards  Rome.  Cinna  entered  the  city  with 
a  ftrong  guard  :  But  Marius  flopped  at  the  gates,  with  a 
djffimulation  dictated  by  his  refentment.  He  faid,  "  He 
'■*  was  a  banifhed  man,  arid  the  laws  prohibited  his  return, 
"If  his  country  wanted  his  fervice,  (he  rauft  repeal  the 
'Maw  which  drove  him. into  exile."  As  if  he  had  a  real 
regard  for  the  laws,  or  were,  entering  a  city  frill  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  its  liberty. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  fummoned  to.  afTemble  for 
that  purpofe.  But  before  three  or  four  tribes  had  given 
their  fijffiages,  he  put  off  the  mafk,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the,  formality  of  a  repeal,  entered  with  a  guard  felected 
from  the  flaves  that  had  repaired  to  his  flandard,  Thefe  he 
called  his  Bardiasans.*  At  the  leaQ:  word  orfign  given  by 
Marius,  they  murdered  all  whom  he  marked  for  deft.ruclio.n. 
So  that  when.Ancbarius,  a  fenator,  and  a  man  of  praeto- 
rian dignity,  fainted  Marius,  and  he  returned  not  the  fal- 
utation,  they  killed  him  in  his  prefence.  After  this,  they 
eonfidered  it  as  a  fignal  to  kill  any  man,  who  falu-ed 
Marius  in  the  flreets,  and  was  not  taken  any  notice  of  : 
So  that  his  very  friends  werefeised  with  horror,  whenever 
they  went  to  pay  their  refpects  to  him. 

When  they  had  butchered  great  numbers,  Cinna's  re- 
venge began  to  pall  ;  it  was.fatiate.d  with  blood — But  the 
fury  of  Marius  teemed  rather  to  increafe  j  his  appetite  for. 
(laughter  was  fharpened  by   indulgence,  and   he  went  on 

*  M.  deThou  conjun&ured  that  we  fhould  read  Bardyetae,  be=. 
caufe  there  was  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  in  Spain  of  that  name,., 
opme  manufcripLs  have  Ortiteans. 
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deftroying  all  who  gave  him  the  lead  fhadow  of  fufpkion, 
Every  road,  every  town  was  full  of  afTaffins,  purfuing  and 
hunting,  the  unhappy  victims.  . 

On  this  occaijon  it  was  found,  that  no  obligations  of; 
friendfhip,  no  rights  of  hofpitality,  can  ftand  the  fhock  oft 
ill  fortune.  For  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  betray, 
thofe  that  had  taken  refuge  in  their  houfes.  The  ilavesof 
Cornutus,  therefore, deferve  the  higheft  admiration.  They 
hid  their  matter  in  the  houfe,  and  took  a  dead  body  out  of 
the  ftreet  from  among  the  (lain,  and  hanged  it  by  the  neck  ; 
then  they  put  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger,  and  ihowed  the. 
corpfe  in  that  condition  to  Marius's  executioners  ;  after 
which,  they  dreued  it  for  the_  funeral,  and  buried  it  as 
their  matter's  body.  No  one  fufpecled  the  matter  ;  and 
Cornutus,  after  being  concealed  as  long  as  it  was  necef- 
fary,  was  conveyecHsy  thofe  fervants  into  Galatja.. 

Mark  Antony  the  orator  likewife  found  a  faithful  friend, 
but  did  not  lave  his  life  by  it.  This  friend  of  Jiis  was  in  a 
low  flation  of  life  ;  however,,  as  he  had.  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  Rome  under  his  roof,  he  entertained  him  in  the 
feeft  manner  he  could,  and  often  fent.  to.  a  neighboring 
tayern  for  wine  for  him.  The  vintner  finding  that  the 
fervant  who  fetched  it,  was  fomething  of  a  connoifleur  in 
tatting  the  wine,  and  infilled  on  having  better,  afked  him, 
"  Why  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  common  new  wine  he 
"  ufed  to  have  ;  but  wanted  the  bell  and  the  deareft  I" 
The  fervant,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart,  told  him,  a£ 
his  friend  and  acquaintance,  that  the  wine  was  for  Mark 
Antony,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  matter's  houfe.  Asfoon 
as  he  was  gone,,  the  knowing  vintner  went  himfelf  to 
Marius,  who  was  then  at  fupper  and  told  him,  he  could 
put  Antony  into  his  power  :  Upon  which,  Marius  clapped 
his  hands  in  the. agitation  of  joy,  and  would  even  have  left 
his.company,  and  gone  to  the  place  himfelf,  had  not  lie  been 
difTuaded  by  his  friends.  However,  he  fent  an  officer, 
named  Anniu.s,  with  fome  fo'ldiers,  and  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  head  of  Antony.  When  they  came  to  the  houfe, 
Annius  flood  at  the.dopr,  while  the  foldiers  got  up  by  a 
ladder  into  Antony's  chamber.  When  they  faw  him,  they 
encouraged  each  other  to  the  execution  ;  but,.fuch  was  the. 
power  of  his  eloquence,  when  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  that 
io  far  from  laying  hands  upon  him,  they  ftood  motionkfs3. 
with  dejecled  eyes,  and  wept.     D.uring  this  delay,  Annius 
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goes  up,  beholds  Antony  addreflmg  the  folders,  and  th% 
foldiers  confounded  by  the  force  of  his  addrefs.  Upon 
this,  he  reproved  them,  for  their  weaknefs,  and  with  his  own 
hand  cut  off  the  orator's  head.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  col- 
league of  Marius,  who  had  jointly  triumphed  with  him. 
over  the  Cimbri,  finding  that  every  interceflbry  effort  was 
vain,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  narrow  chamber,  and  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  fuffbcated  by  the  fleam  of  a  large  coal  fire. 
When  the  bodies  were  thrown  out  and  trod  upon  in  the 
Greets — it  was  not  pity  they  excited  ;  it  was  horror  and 
difmay.  But  what  fhocked  the  people  much  more  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Bardiaeans,  who  after  they  had  murdered 
the  matters  of  families,  expofed  the  nakednefs  of  their 
children,  and  indulged  their  paflions  with  their  wives.  In 
fiiort,  their  violence  and  rapacity,  were  beyond  all  reftraint, 
till  Cinna  and  Sertorius  determined,  "in  council,  to  fall 
upon  them  in  their  fleep,  and  cut  them  off  to  a  man. 

At  this  time  the  tide  of  affairs  took  a  fudden  turn, 
News  was  brought  that  Sylla  had  put  an  end  to  theMithri- 
datic  war,  and  that  after  having  reduced  the  provinces,  he 
was  returning  to  Rome  with  a  large  army.  This  gave  a 
fhort  refpite,  a  breathing  from  thefeinexpreffible  troubles ; 
as  the  apprehenfibns  of  war  had  been  univerfally  prevalent. 
Marius  was  now  chofenconful  thefeventh  time;  and  as  he 
was  walking  out  on  the  kalends  of  January,  the  firft  day 
of  the  year,  he  ordered  Sextus  Lucinus  to  be  feized,  and 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  ,'  a  circumflance,  which 
©ccafioned  an  unhappy  prefage  of  approaching  evils.  The 
conful  himfelf,  worn  out  with  a  feries  of  misfortunes  and 
diftrefs,  found  his  faculties  fail,  and  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  wars  and  conflicts.  For  he  confidered  that  it 
was  not  an  Octavius,  a  Meruia,  the  defperate  leaders  of  a 
fmall  fedition,  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  Sylla,  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  banifher  of  Marius. 
Thus  agitated,,  thus  revolving  the  miicries,  the  flights,  the 
dangers  he  had  experienced  both  by  land  and  fea,  his  in- 
quietude affected  him  even  by  night,  and  a  voice  feemed 
continually  to  pronounce  in  his  ear  : 

Dread  are  the  (lumbers  of  the  diftant  lion.      • 

Unable  to  fupport  the  painfulnefs  of  watching,he  had  re~ 
Course  to  the  bottle,  and  gave  thofe  exceffes,  which  by 
no  means  fuited  his  years,.     At  laft,  when,  by  intelligence 
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tjrom  fea,  he  was  convinced  of  the  approach  of  Sylla,  his 
apprehenfions  were  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree.  The 
dread  of  his  approach,  the  pain  of  continual  anxiety,  threw 
him  into  a  pleuritic  fever  ;  and  in  this  ftate,  Poiidonius, 
the  philofopher,  tells  us,  he  found  him,  when  he  went  to 
fpeak  to  him  on  fome  affairs  of  his  embaiTy.  But  Caius 
Pifo  the  hiftorian  relates,  tl>at  walking  out  with  his  friends 
one  evening  at  fupper,  he  gave  them  a  fhort  hifcory  of  his 
life,  and,  after  expatiating  on  the  uncertainty  of  fortune, 
concluded  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  wife  man  to 
live  in  fubjecuon  to. that  fickle  deity.  Upon  this,  he  took 
Jeave  of  his  friends,  and  betaking  himfelf  to  his  bed,  died 
{even  days  after.  There  are  thofe  who  impute  his  death 
to  the  excefs  of  his  ambition,  which,  according  to  their 
accou at,  threw  him  into  a  delirium  ;  infomuch  that  he 
fancied  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  againft  M ithri dates, . 
and  uttered  all  the  expreffions  ufed  in  an  engagement.-^ 
Such  was  the  violence  of  his  ambition  for  thatcommand  ! 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  diftinguifhed  by  the  un- 
paralleled honor  of  {even  confullhips,  and  poffeffed  of  a 
more  than  regal  fortune,  Marius  died  with  the  chagrin  of 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had  not  obtained  what  he 
wanted. 

Plato,  at  the  point  of  death,  congratulated  himfelf,  in 
the  firft  place,  that  he  was  born  a  man  ;  in  the  next  place, . 
that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  a  Greek,  not  a  brutc- 
or  barbarian  ;  and  laft  of  all,  that  he  was  the  cotemporary 
of  Sophocles.  Antipater  of  Tarfus,  too,  a  little  before  his 
death  recollected  the  feveral  advantages  of  his  life,  not  for- 
getting even  his  fuccefsfui  voyage  to  Athens.  In  fettling 
his  accounts  with  Fortune,hecarefullyentered  every  agree- 
able circumfrance  in  that  excellent  book  of  the  mind,  his 
memory.  How  much  wilier,  how  much  happier  than  thofe, 
who,  forgetful  of  every  blefTrng  they  have  received,  hang 
on  the  vain  and  deceitful  hand  of  hope,  and  while  they  are  - 
idly  grafping  at  future  acquifitibns,  neglect  the  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  !  Though  the  future  gifts  of  fortune  are  not 
in  their  power,  and  though  their  prefent  poffeffions  are  not 
in  the  power  of  fortune,  they  look  up  to  the  former  and 
neglect  the  latter.  Their  punifhment,  however,  isnotlefs 
jufr,  than  it  is  certain.  Before  philofophy  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reafon  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the  man«. 
agement  of  wealth  and  power,   they  purfue  them,  w.itj^ 
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that  avidity,  which  muft  for  ever  harafs  an  undifciplined 
mind. 

Marius  died  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  hisfeventh  con- 
fulihip.  His  death  was  productive- of  the  greateft  joy  in 
Rome,  and  the  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  an  event  that 
freed  them  from  the  worft  of  tyrannies.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  found  that  they  had  changed  an  old 
and  feeble  tyrant,  for  one  who  had  youth  and  vigor  to 
carry  his  cruelties  into  execution.  Such  they  found  the 
fon  of  Marius,  w.hofe  fanguinary  fpirit  mowed  itfelf  in  the 
deftru«5tion  of  numbers  of  the  nobility.  His  martial  in- 
trepidity and  ferocious  behavior  at  firft  procured  him  the 
title  of  the  fon  of  Mars,  but  his  conduct  afterwards  denom- 
inated him  the  fon  of  Venus.  When  he  was  befieged  in 
Prenefte,  and  had  tried  eyery  little  artifice  to  efcape,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Sylla. 
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AMONG  the  facred  depofits  of  the  Acanthrans  at  Del- 
phi, one  has  thisinfcription,  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thii  took  this  from  the  Athenians.*  Hence  ma- 
ny are  of  opinion,  that  the  marble  ftatue  which  ftands  in 
the  chapel  of  that  nation  juft  by  the  door,  is  the  ftatue  of 
Brafidas.  But  in  fact  it  is  Lyfander's,  whom  it  perfect  - 
ly  reprefents,  with  his  hair  at  full  growth,  f  and  a  length 
of  beard,  both  after  the  ancient  fafhion.  It  is  not  true, 
indeed  (as  ibme  would  have  it)  that,  while  the  Argives 
cut  their  hair  in  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  a  great  battle,^  the 
Lacedaemonians  began  to  let  theirs  grow  in  the  joy  of  fuc- 
cefs.     Nor  did  they  firft  give  into  this  cuftom,  when  the 

*  Brafidas,  when  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  perfuaded  the 
people  of  Acanthus  to  quit  the  Athenian  intereft,  and  to  receive  the 
Spartans  into  their  city.  In  confequence  of  which  he  joined  with 
them  in  confecrating  certain  Athenian  ipoils  to  Apollo.  The  ftat- 
ue, therefore,  probably  was  his,  though  Plutarch  thinks  otherwife, 

Vid.  Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 

+  Why  might  not  Brafidas,  who  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Lyfander,  be  represented  withlong  hairas  well  as  he  ? 

£This  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  but  perfectly  groundlefs.  . 
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Bacchiad«e*  fled  from  Corinth  to  Lacedaemon,  and  made 
a  difagreeable  appearance  with  their  morn  locks.  But  it 
is  derived  from  the  inititution  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  laid,  that  long  hair  makes  the  handjome 
more  beautiful.,  and  the  ugly  more  terrible. 

Ariftoclitus,f  the  father  of  Lyfander,  is  faidnot  to  have 
been  of  the  royal  line,  but  to  be  defcended  from  the  Her- 
aclidae  by  another  family.  As  for  Lyfander,  he  was  bred 
up  in  poverty.  No  one  conformed  more  freely  to  the  Spar- 
tan difcipline  than  he.  He  had  a  firm  heart,  above  yield- 
ing to  the  charms  of  any  pleafure,  except  that  which  re- 
fults  from  the  honor  and  fuccefs  gained  by  great  actions. 
And  it  was  no  fault  at  Sparta  for  young  men  to  be  led  by 
this  fort  of  pleafure.  There  they  choofe  to  inftil  into  their 
children  an  early  paffion  for  glory,  and  teach  them  to  be 
much  affefted  by  difgrace,  as  well  as  elated  by  praife. 
And  he  that  is  not  moved  at  thefe  things,  is  defpifedas  a 
perfon  of  a  mean  foul,  unambitious  of  the  improvements 
of  virtue. 

That  love  of  fame,  then,  and  iealoufy  of  honor,  which 
ever  influenced  Lyfander,  were  imbibed  in  his  education  ; 
and  confequently  nature  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  them. 
But  the  attention  which  he  paid  the  great,  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  become  a  Spartan,  and  that  eafmefs  with 
which  he  bore  the  pride  of  power,  whenever  his  own  in- 
here ft  was  concerned,  may  he  afcribed  to  his  difpofition. 
This  complaifance,  however,  is  confidered  by  fome  as  no 
imall  part  of  politics. 

Ariitotle  fomewhere  obferves,J  that  great  geniufes  are 
generally  of  a  melancholy  turn,  of  which  he  gives  inftances 
in  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Ly- 
fander, though  not  in  his  youth,  yet  in  his  age  was  in- 
clined to  it.  But  what  is  moil  peculiar  in  his  character 
is,  that  though  he  bore  poverty  well  hirnfelf,  and  was  never 
either  conquered  or  corrupted.by  money,  yet  he  filled  Spar- 
ta with  it,  and  with  the  love  of  it  too,  and  robbed  her  of 
the  glory  fne  had  of  defpifiRg  riches.  For,  after  the  Athenian 
war,  he  brought  in  a  great  quantity  of  goldand  filver,  but 

*  The  Bacchiadas  had  kept  up  an  oligarchy  in  Corinth  for  two 
hundred  years,  but  were  at  laft  expelled  by  Cyplelus,  who  made 
himielf  ab'iolule  mailer  there.      Herodot.  1,  v. 

+  Paufanias  calls  him  Ariftocri'tus, 

£  Problem,  feci.  30. 
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referved  no  part  of  it  for  himfelf.  And  when  Dionyfiusth* 
-'tyrant  fent  his  daughter  fome  rich  Sicilian  garments,  life 
refufed  them,  alleging,  "  He  was  afraid  thofe  fine  clothes 
"  would  make  them  look  more  homely."  Being  fent, 
however,  foon  after,  ambafTador  to  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant 
offered  him  two  vefts,  that  he  might  take  one  of  them  for 
his  daughter  ;  upon  which,  he  faid,  *l  His  daughter  knew 
"  better  how  to  choofe  than  he,"  and  fo  took  them  both. 

As  the  Peloponnefian  war  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length,  the  Athenians,  after  their  overthrow  in  Sicily,  faw 
their  fleets  driven  out  of  the  fea,  and  themfelves  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin.  But  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  from  ban- 
ifhment,  applied  himfelf  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  foon  made 
fuch  a  change,  that  the  Athenians  were  once  more  equal 
in  naval  conflicts  to -the  Lacedaemonians.  Hereupon  the 
Lacedaemonians  began  to  be  afraid  in  their  turn,  and  re- 
folved  to  profecute  the  war  with  double  diligence  ;  and  as 
they  faw  it  required  an  able  general,  as  well  as  great  prep- 
arations, they  gave  the  command  at  fea  to  Lyfander.* 

When  he  came  to  Ephelus,  he  found  that  city  well  in- 
clined to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  in  a  bad  condition  as  to 
its  internal  policy,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  bar- 
barous manners  of  the  Perfians  ;  becaufeit  was  near  Lyd- 
ia,  and  the  king's  lieutenants  often  vifited  it.  Lyfander, 
therefoi-e,  having  fixed  his  quarters  there,  ordered  all  his 
ffore  fhips  to  be  brought  into  their  harbor,  and  built  a 
dock  for  the  galleys.  By  thefe  means  he  filled  their  port 
with  merchants,  their  maiket  with  bufinefs,  and  their 
■hotifes  and  (hops  with  money.  So  that  from  time  and 
from  his  fervices,  Ephefus  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  that 
greatnefs  and  fplendor  in  which  it  now  flou rimes. 

As  foon  as  he  heard  that  Cyrus,  the  king's  fon,  was  ar- 
rived at  Sardis,  he  went  thither  to  confer  with  him,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  treachery  of  Tifaphernes.  That 
viceroy  had  an  order  to  affift  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
deftroy  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  by  reafon  of 
his  partiality  to  Alcibiades,  he  acted  with  no  vigor,  and 
fent  fuch  poor  fupplies,  that  the  fleet  was  almoft  ruined. 
Cyrus  was  very  glad  to  find  thischargeagainft  Tifaphernes, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  bad- character  in  general,  and 

*  In  the«firft  year  of  the  rrinetyeighth  Olympiad,  fsur  hundred 
and  fix  years  before  Chrift. 
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an  ememy  to  him  in  particular.  By  this  and  the  reft  of  his 
converfation,  but  mod  of  all  by  the  refpecf  and  attention 
which  he  paid  him,  Lyfander  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
young  prince,  and  engaged  him  to  profecute  the  war. 
When  the  Lacedaemonian  was  going  to  take  his  leave, 
Cyrus  defired  him,  at  an  entertainment  provided  on  that 
occafion,  not  to  refufe  the  marks  of  his  regard,  but  to  afk 
fome  favor  of  him.  "  As  you  are  fo  very  kind  to  me,:' 
faid  Lyfander,  "  I  begyou  would  add  an  obolus  to  the  fea- 
"  men's  pay,  fo  that  inftead  of  three  oboli  a  day,  they  may 
'**  have  four.'3  Cyrus,  charmed  with  this  generous  anfwer, 
made  him  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.*  Ly- 
fander employed  the  money  to  increafe  the  wages  of  his 
men,  and  by  this  encouragement  in  a  fhort,  time  almofl 
emptied  the  enemy's  fhips.  For  great  numbers  came  over 
to  him,  when  they  knew  they  fhould  have  better  pay  ;  and 
-hofe  who  remained,  became  indolent  and  mutinous,  and 
gave  their  officers  continual  trouble.  But  though  Lyfan- 
der had  thus  drained  and  weakened  his  adverfaries,  he  was 
afraid  to  rifle  a.  naval  engagement  ;  knowing  Alcibiades 
not  only  to  be  a  commander  of  extraordinary  abilities,  but 
to  have  the  advantage  in  number  of  ihips,  as  well  as  to  have 
been  fuccefsful  in  all  the  battles  he  had  fought  whether  by 
fea  or  land. 

However,  when  Alcibiades  was  gone  from  Samos  to 
Phocaca,  and  had  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  his  pilot 
Antiochus,  the  pilot,  to  infult  Lyfander,  and  fhow  his  own 
bravery,  failed  to  the  harbor  of  Ephefus  with  tvvogalleys 
only,  where  he  hailed  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  with  a  great 
deal  of  noife  and  laughter,  and  paffed  by  in  the  moft  info- 
lent  manner  imaginable  ;  Lyfander  refenting  the  affront, 
got  a  few  of  his  fhips  under  fail,  and  gave  chafe.  But 
when  he  faw  the  Athenians  come  to  fupport  Antiochus,  he 
called  up  more  of  his  galleys,  and  at  laft  the  action  became 
general.  Lyfander  gained  the'victory,  took  fifteen  fhips, 
and  erected  a  trophy.  Hereupon,  the  people  of  Athens, 
incenfed  at  Alcibiades,  took  the  command  from  him  ;  and, 
as  he  found  himfelf  flighted  and  cenfured  by  the  army  at 
Samos  too,  he  quitted  it,  and  withdrew  to  Cherfonefus. 
This  battle,  though  not  confiderable  in  itfelf,  was  made  fo 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Alcibiades. 

*  Darici. 
Vol.  III.  I 
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Lyfander  now  invited  to  Ephefus  the  boldeft  and  moft 
enterprifing  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Alia,  and 
i'bwed  among  them  the  feeds  of  thole  ariftocratical  forms 
of  government  which  afterwards  took  place.  He  encour- 
aged them  to  enter  into  aflbciations,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  politics,  uponpromife,  that  when  Athens  was 
once  fubdued,  the  popular  government  in  their  cities  too 
mould  be  diflblved,  and  theadminiftration  veiled  in  them. 
His  actions  gave  them  a  confidence  in  his  promife.  For 
thole  who  were  already  attached  to  him  by  friendfhip  or 
the  rights  of  hofpitality,  he  advanced  to  the  higheft  hon- 
ors and  employments  ;  not  fcrupling  to  join  with  them  in 
any  aCr.  of  fraud  or  oppreflion,  to  fatisfy  their  avarice  and 
ambition.  So  that  every  one  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  Lyfander  ;  to  him  they  paid  their  court ;  they 
fixed  their  hearts  upon  him;  perfuaded  that  nothing  was 
too  great  for  them  to  expect,  while  he  had  the  management 
of  affairs.  Hence  it  was,  that  from  the  fir  ft  they  looked 
with  an  ill  eye  on  Callicratidas,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet  ;  and  though  they  afterwards  found 
him  the  beft  and  moft  upright  of  men,  they  were  not  fat- 
isfied  with  his  conduct,  which  they  thought  had  too  much 
of  the  Doric*  plainnefs  and  lincerity.  It  is  true,  they  ad- 
mired the  virtue  of  Callicratidas,  as  they  would  the  beauty 
of  fame  hero's  ftatue  ;  but  they  wanted  the  countenance, 
the  indulgence,  and  fupport  they  had  experienced  in  Ly- 
fander,  infomuch  that  when  he  left  them,  they  were  quite 
dejected,  and. melted  into  tears. 

Indeed,  he  took  every  method  he  could  think  of,  to 
urengthen  their, averlion  to  Callicratidas.  He  even  lent 
back  to  Sardis  the  remainder  of  the  money,  which  Cyrus 
had  given  him  for  the  iupply  of  the  fleet,  and  bade  his 
luccelTor  go  and  alk  for  it,  as  he  had  done,  or  contrive 
fome  other  means  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces.  And 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  failing,  he  made  this  de- 
claration ;  "  I  deliver  to  you  a  fleet  that  is  miltrefs  of  the 
"  feas."  Callicratidas,  willing  to  ihow  the  infolence  and 
vanity  of  his  boaft,  faid,  "  Why  do  not  you  then  take  Sa- 
,l  mos  on  the  left,  and  fail  round  to  Miletus,  and  deliver 
■"  the  fleet  to  me  there  ?  for  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  pafling 

*  Dacier  refers  this  to  the  Dorian  mufic.  But  the  Doric  iwanrKr* 
,hada  fimplicitvin  them,  as  well  as  tlic  mufic. 
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-•'by  our  enemies  in  that  ifland,  if  we  are  matters  of  the 
"  feas."  Lyfander  made  only  this  fuperficial  anfwer  : 
"You  liave  the  command  of  the  mips,  and  not  I  5"  and 
immediately  fet  fail  for  Peloponnefus. 

Callicratidas  was  left  in  great  difficulties.  For  lie  had 
not  brought  money  from  home  with  him,  nor  did  he 
choofe  to  raife  contributions  from  the  cities,  which  were 
already  diftrefled.  The  only  way  letY,  therefore,  was  to 
go,  as' Lyfander  had  done,  and  beg  it  of  the  kingjs  lieute- 
nants. And  no  one  was  more  unfit  for  fuch  an  oftice,  than 
a  man  of  his  free  and  great  fpirit,  who  thought  any  lofs 
that  Grecians  might  fuitain  from  Grecians,  preferable  to 
an  abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of  barbarians,  who  had 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  nothing  elfe  to  boaft  of. 
Neceflity,  however,  forced  him  into  Lydia;  where  he  went 
direclly  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  and  bade  the  porters  tell 
him  that  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admiral,  defired  to 
fpeak  with  him.  "  Stranger,1'  faid  one  of  the  fellows, 
"  Cyrus  is  not  at  leifure  ;  he  is  drinking."  "  'Tis  very 
"well,  faid  Callicratidas,  with  great  Simplicity,  "  I  will 
"  wait  here  till  he  has  done."  But  when  he  found  that 
thefe  people  confidered  him  as  a  ruftic,  and  only  laughed 
at  him,  he  went  away.  He  came  a  fecond  time  and  could 
not  gain  admittance.  And  now  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  returned  to  Ephefus,  venting  execrations  againft  thofe 
who  firft  cringed  to  the  barbarians,  and  taught  them  to  be 
infolent  on  account  of  their  wealth.  At  the  fame  time  he 
protefted,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  got  back  to  Sparta,  he 
would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  Grecians 
among  themfelves,  and  to  make  them  formidable  to  the 
barbarians,  inftead  of  their  poorly  petitioning  thofe  people 
for  afliftance  againft  each  other.  But  this  Callicratidas, 
who  had  fentiments  fo  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  who,  in 
point  of  juftice,  magnanimity,  and  valor,  was  equal  to  the 
belt  of  the  Greeks,  fell  loon  after  in  a  feafight  at  Argi- 
nufae,  where  he  loft  the  day. 

Affairs  being  now  in  a  declining  condition,  the  con- 
federates fentan  embaffy  to  Sparta,  to  defire  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  might  be  reftored  to  Lyfander,  promiiing 
to  fupport  the  caufe  with  much  greater  vigor,  if  he  had 
the  direction  of  it.  Cyrus,  too,  made  the  fame  requisition. 
But  as  the  lav/  forbade  the  fame  perfon  to  be chofen  admiral 
twice,  and  yet  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  oblrge 
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?heir  allies,  they  veiled  a  nominal  command  in  one  Aracus, 
while  Lyfander,  who  was  called  only  lieutenant,  had  the 
power.  His  arrival  was  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  had, 
or  wanted  to  have,  the  chief  authority  in  the  Afiaticcitiesj 
tor  he  had  long  given  them  hopes,  that  the  democracy 
would  be  abolifhed,  and  the  government  devolve  entirely 
upon  them. 

As  for  thole  who  loved  an  open  and  generous  proceed- 
ing, when  they  compared  Lyfander  and  Callicratidas,  the 
former  appeared  only  a  man  of  craft  and  fubtlety,  who  di- 
rected his  operations  by  a  fet  of  artful  expedients,  and 
meafured  the  value  of  juftice  by  the  advantage  it  brought; 
who,  in  fhort,  thought  intereft  a  thing  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence, and  that  nature  had  made  no  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  but  either  was  recommended  by  its 
ufe.  When  lie  was  told,  it  did  not  become  the  defcendants  of 
Hercules  to  adopt  fuch  artful  expedients,  he  turned  it  off 
with  a  jell,  and  faid,  "  Where  the  lion's  fkin  falls  fhort, 
'it  mud  be  "  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 

There  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  fubtlety,  in  his 
behavior  at  Miletus.  His  friends  and  others  with  whom 
he  had  connexions  there,  who  had  promifed  to  abolifh  the 
popular  government,  and  to  drive  out  all  that  favored  it, 
had  changed  their  minds  and  reconciled  themfelves  to  their 
adverfaries.  In  public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at  the  event, 
and  to  cement  the  union  ;  but  in  private  he  loaded  them 
with  reproaches,  and  excited  them  to  attack  the  commons. 
However,  when  he  knew  the  tumult  was  begun,  he  entered 
the  city  in  hafte,  and  running  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  fe- 
dition,  gave  them  a  fevere  reprimand,  and  threatened  to 
punifh  them  in  an  exemplary  manner.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  defired  the  people  to  be  perfectly  eafy,  and  to  fear  no 
farther  difturbance  while  he  was  there.  In  all  which  he 
acted  only  like  an  artful  dilfembler,  to  hinder  the  heads 
of  the  plebian  party  from  quitting  the  city,  and  to  make 
fine  of  their  being  put  to  the  fword  there.  Accordingly 
there  was  not  a  man  that  trufted  to  his  honor,  who  did 
not  lofe  his  life. 

There  is  a  faying  too,  of  Lyfander's,  recorded  by  An- 
droclides,  which  ihows  the  little  regard  he  had  for  oaths, 
"  Children,"  he  faid,  "  were  to  be  cheated  with  cockalls, 
i(  and  men  with  oaths."  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  Polycrates  of  Samos  j  though  it  ill  became  a  general  of 
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an  army  to  imitate  a  tyrant,  and  was  unworthy  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian to  hold  the  gods  in  a  more  contemptible  light 
than  even  his  enemies.  For  he  who  overreaches  by  a 
falfe  oath,  declares  that  he  fears  his  enemy,  but  defpifes 
his  God. 

Cyrus,  having  fent  for  Lyfander  to  Sardis,,  prefented 
him  with  great  fums,  and  promifed  more.  Nay,  to  fliow 
how  high  he  was  in  his  favor,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  afTure 
him,  that  if  his  father  would  give  him  nothing,  he  would 
fupply  him  out  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  if  every  thing  elfe 
failed,  he  would  melt  down  the  very  throne  on^vhich  he 
fat  when  he  adminifiered  juftice,  and  which  was  all  of 
malty  gold  and  filver.  And  when  he  went  to  attend  his 
father  in  Media,  he  affigned.  him  the  tribute  of  the  towns, 
and  put  the  care  of  his  whole  province  in  his  hands.  At 
parting  he  embraced,  and  entreated  him  not  to  engage 
the  Athenians  at  fea  before  his  return,  becaufe  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  with  him  a  great  fleet  out  of  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia. 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince^.  Lyfander  did  not 
choofe  to  figiht  the  enemy,  who  were  not  inferior  to  him  in 
force,  nor  yet  to  lie  idle  with  fuch  a  number  of  fhips,  and 
therefore  he  cruifed  about  and  reduced  fome  iflands.  Jfigi- 
naand  Salamis  he  pillaged ;  and  from  thence  failed  to  Attica 
where  he  waited  on  Agis,  who  was  come  down  from  Decilia 
to  the  coait,  to  (how  his  land  forces  what  a  powerful  navy 
there  was,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  feas  in  a 
manner  they  could  not  have  expecled.  Lyfander,  however, 
feeing  the  Athenians  in  chafe  of  him,  fleered  another  way- 
back  through  the  iflands  to  Afia.  As  he  found  the  Helle- 
fpont  unguarded,  he  attacked  Lampfacus  by  fea,  while 
Thorax  made  an  afTault  upon  it  by  land ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  plunder  given  to  the 
troops.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  con- 
iifted  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  fhips,  had  advanced  to 
Eleus,  a  city  in  the  Cherfonefus.  There  getting  intelligence 
that  Lampfacus  was  loft,  they  failed  immediately  to  Seftos  ; 
where  they  took  in  provilions,  and  then  proceeded  to  ^Sgos 
Potamos.  They  were  now  juft  oppofite  the  enemy,  who 
ftill  lay  at  anchor  near  Lampfacus.  The  Athenians  were 
under  the  command  of  feveral. officers,  among  whom.  Phi  - 
locles  was  one  ;  the  fame  who  had  perfuaded  the  people  to 
make  a  decree  that  the  prifoners  of  war  fhould  have  their 
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right  thumbs  cut   off,   that  they  might  be  difabled  from 
handling  a  pike,  but  (till  be  ferviceable  at  the  oar. 

For  the  prefent  they  all  went  to  reft,  in  hopes  of  coming 
to  an  action  next  day.  But  Ly fender  had  another  defign. 
He  commanded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  as  if 
he  intended  to  fight  at  break  of  day.  Thefe  were  to  wait 
in  (Hence  for  ordevs,  the  land  forces  were  to  form  on  the 
fhore,  and  watch  the  fignal.  At  fun  rife  the  Athenians 
drew  up  in  a  line  directly  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
gave  the  challenge.  Lyfander,  though  he  had  manned 
his  mips  over  night,  and  (food  facing  the  enemy,  did  not  ac- 
cept of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  fent  orders  by  his  pinnaces 
to  thofe  (hips  that  were  in  the  van  not  to  flir,  but  to  keep 
the  line  without  making  the  leaf!  motion.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  Athenians  retired,  he  would  not  fuffer  one  man 
to  land,  till  two  or  three  galleys  which  he  had  fent  to  look 
out,  returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy  were  dif- 
embarked.  Next  morning  they  ranged  themfelves  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  like  was  practifed  a  day  or  two 
longer.  This  made  the  Athenians  very  confident  j  they 
considered  the  adverfaries  as  a  daftardly  let  of  men,  who 
durft  not  quit  their  flation. 

Meanwhile,  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  a  cattle  of  his  own 
ifl  the  Cherfonefus,  rode  to  the  Athenian  camp,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  generals  two  material  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted. The  firft  was,  that  they  had  ftationed  their  mips 
near  a  dangerous  and  naked  fhore  ;  the  other,  that  they 
were  i'o  far  from  Seftos,  from  whence  they  were  forced  to 
Fetch  all  their  provifions.  He  told  them,  it  was  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  fail  to  the  port  of  Seftos  without  lofs  of  time;  where 
they  would  be  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  watching  their  opportunity  with  an  army  command- 
ed by  one*  man,  and  fo  well  difciplined,  that  they  would 
execute  his  orders  upon  the  leaft  fignal.  Thefe  were  (he 
leffons  he  gave  them,  but  they  did  not  regard  him.  Nay, 
Tydeus  faid  with  an  air  of  contempt,  "  You  are  not  gen- 
"  eral  now,  but  we."  Alcibiades  even  fufpecled  fome 
treachery,  and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  offered  battle, 
ihey  returned, as  ufual,  in  a  carelefsand  difdainful  manner. 
Upon  this,  Lyiander  detached  fome  galleys  toobfervethem; 
and  ordered  the  officers,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  Athenians 
landed,  to  fail  back  as  fa fr  as  polfible  ;  and  when  they  were 
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come  halfway,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  /hield  at  the  head  of 
each  fhip,  as  a  fignal  for  him  to  advance.  He  then  failed 
through  all  the  line,  and  gave  inftructions  to  the  captains 
and  pilots  to  have  all  their  men  in  good  order,  as  wel! 
mariners  as  foldiers  ;  and,  when  the  fignal  was  given,  to 
pufli  forward  with  the  u'tmoft  vigor  againtt  the  enemy. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  fignal  appeared,  the  trumpet 
founded  in  the  admiral  galley, the  mips  began  to  move  on, 
and  the  land  forces  haftened  along  the  more  to  feize  the  pro- 
montory. The  fpace  between  the  two  continents,  in  that 
place,  is  fifteen  furlongs,  which  was  foon  ever/not  by  the 
diligence  and  fpirit  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian 
general,  was  the  firft  that  defcried  them  from  land,  and 
haftened  to  get  his  men  on  board.  Senlible  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  fome  he  commanded,  fome  he  entreated,  and 
others  he  forced  into  the  mips.  But  all  his  endeavors 
were  in  vain.  His  men  not  in  the  lead:  expecting  a  furprife, 
were  difperfed  up  and  down,  fome  in  the  market  place, 
ibmein  the  fields  ;  fome  were  aileep  in  their  tents,  and  fome 
preparing  their  dinner.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  inex- 
perience of  their  commanders,  which  had  made  them 
quite  regardlefs  of  what  might  happen .  The  mouts  and  the 
noife  of  the  enemy  ruining  on  to  the  attack  were  now  heard, 
when  Conon  fled  with  eight  fnips,  and  efcaped  to  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus.  The  Peloponneiians  fell  upon  the  reft, 
took  thofe  that  were  empty,  anddifabled  the  others,  as  the 
Athenians  were  embarking.  Their  foldiers  coming  un- 
armed and  in  a  draggling  manner  to  defend  the  mips,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  attempt,  and  thofe  that  fled  were  flain  by  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed.  Lyfander  took 
three  thoufand  prifoners  and  feized  the  whole  fleet,  ex- 
cept the  facred  galley  called  Peralus,  and  thofe  that  ef- 
caped with  Conon.  When  he  had  fattened  the  captive 
galleys  to  his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  returned 
to  Lampfacus,  accompanied  with  the  flutes  and  fongs  of 
triumph.  This  great  action  coft  him  but  little  blood  ; 
in  one  hour  he  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  tedious  war,* 
which  had  been  diverfified  beyond  all  others  by  an  incred- 
ible variety  of  events.  This  cruel  war,  which  had  oc- 
casioned fo  many  battles,  appeared  irifuch  different  forms, 
produced  fuch  vicillitudes  of  fortune,  and  deftroved  more 
generals  than  all   the   wars  of  Greece  put  together,  was 

*This  war  kflcd  twcntyfcven  years.. 
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terminated  by  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  one  man. 
Some  therefore  efteemed  it  the  effect  of  a  divine  interpofi- 
tion.  There  were  thofe  who  faid,  that  the  ftars  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux  appeared  on  each  fide  the  helm  of  Ly- 
fander's  (hip,  when  he  firft  fet  out  againft  the  Athenians. 
Others  thought  that  a  ftone  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  fell  from  heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  over- 
throw. It  fell  at  ./Egos  Potamos,  and  was  of  a  prodi- 
gious fize.  The  people  of  the  Cherfonefus  hold  it  in 
great  veneration,  and  fhow  it  to  this  day.*  It  is  faid 
that  Anaxagoras  had  foretold,  that  one  of  thofe  bodies 
which  are  fixed  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  would  one  day  be 
loofened  by  fome  mock  or  convulfion  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  fall  to  the  earth.  For  he  taught  that  the  ftars 
are  not  now  in  the  places  where  they  were  originally  form- 
ed ;  that  being  of  a  ftony  fubftance  and  heavy,  the  light 
they  give  is  caufed  only  by  the  reflection  and  refraction 
of  the  other  ;  and  that  they  are  carried  along,  and  kept 
in  their  orbits,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  heavens,  which 
from  the  beginning,  when  the  cold  ponderous  bodies  were 
feparated  from  the  reft,  hindered  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opinion,  which 
holds,  that  falling  ftars  are  not  emanations  or  detached 
parts  of  the  elementary  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they 
are  kindled  ;  nor  yet  a  quantity  of  air  burfting  out  from 
fome  compreflion,  and  taking  fire  in  the  upper  region  j 
but  that  they  are  really  heavenly  bodies,  which,  from  fome 
relaxation  of  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  by  fome  ir- 
regular concuflion,  are  loofened  and  fall,  not  fo  much  up- 
on the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  as  into  the  ocean, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  their  fubftance  is  feldom  feen. 

Damachus,t  however,  in  his  treatife  concerning  religion, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras.  He  relates,  that  for 
feventyfive  days  together,  before  that  ftone  fell,  there  was 
feen  in  the  heavens  a  large  body  of  fire,  like  an  inflamed 
cloud,  Dot  fixed  to  one  place  but  carried  this  way  and  that 

*  This  victory  was  gained  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninetythird  O- 
lympiad,  four  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrilt. 
And  it  is  pretended  that  Anaxagoras  had  delivered  his  prediction- 
hxtytwo  years  before  the  battle.     Plitt.  1.  xi.c.  58. 

+  Not  Damachus,  but  Diamachus  of  Plataea,  a  very  fabulous 
writer,  and  ignorant  of  the  mathematics;  in  which  as  well  as  hit- 
tory,  ho  pretended  to  great  knowledge.     Strut,     lib.  i. 
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with  a  broken  and  irregular  motion 5  and  that  by  its  vio- 
lent agitation,  feveral  fiery  fragments  were  forced  from  it, 
which  were  impelled  in  various  directions,  and  darted  with 
the  celerity  and  brightnefs  of  fo  many  falling  ftars.  After 
this  body  was  fallen  in  the  Cherfonefus,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, recovered  from  their  terror,  afTembled  to  fee  it,  they 
could  find  no  inflammable  matter,  or  the  leaft  fign  of  fire, 
but  a  real  frone,  which  though  large,  was  nothing  to  the 
nze  of  that  fiery  globe  they  had  feen  in  the  Iky,  but  ap- 
peared only  as  a  bit  crumbled  from  it.  It  is  plain,  that 
Damachus  muft  have  very  indulgent  readers,  if  this  ac- 
count of  his  gains  credit.  If  it  is  a  true  one,  it  abfolutely 
refutes  thofe  who  fay,  that  this  (lone  was  nothing  but  a 
rock  rent  by  a  tempeft  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which-, 
after  being  borne  for  fome  time  in  the  air  by  a  whirl- 
wind, fettled  in  the  firft  place  where  the  violence  of  that 
abated.  Perhaps  at  laft,  this  phaenomenon  which  contin- 
ued fo  many  days,  was  a  real  globe  of  fire,  and  when  that 
globe  came  to  difperfe  and  draw  towards  extinction,  it 
might  caufe  fuch  a  change  in  the  air,  and  produce  fuch  a 
violent  whirlwind,  as  tore  the  ftone  from  its  native  bed, 
and  darned  it  on  the  plain.  But  thefe  are  difcuffions  that 
belong  to  writings  of  another  nature. 

When  the  three  thoufand  Athenian  prifoners  were  Con- 
demned by  the  council  to  die,  Lyfander  called  Philocles, 
one  of  the  generals,  and  afked  him  what  punifhment  he 
thought  hedeferved,  who  had  given  his  citizens  fuch  cruel 
advice  with  refpect  to  the  Greeks?  Philocles, undifmayed 
by  his  misfortunes,  madeanfwer,  "Do  not  ftartaqueftion, 
**  where  there  is  no  judge  to  decide  it  ;  but  now  you  are  a 
"  conqueror,  proceed,  as  you  would  have  been  proceeded 
"  with,  had  you  been  conquered."  After  this  he  bathed, 
and  dreffed  himfelf  in  a  rich  robe,  and  then  led  his  coun- 
trymen to  execution,  being  the  firft,  according  to  Theo- 
phraftus,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

Lyfander  next  vifited  the  maritime  towns,  and  ordered 
all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair 
to  Athens.  His  defign  was,  that  the  crowds  he  drove  into 
the  city,  might  foon  occafion  a  famine,  and  fo  prevent  the 
trouble  of  along  iiege,  which  muft  have  been  the  cafe,  if 
provifions  had  been  plentiful.  Wherever  became,  he 
aboliihed  the  democratic,  and  other  forms  of  government, 
andfet  up  a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  HarmoJlesy 
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afliftedby  tenarchons,  who  were  to  be  drawn  from  trie  fo- 
cieties  he  eftablifhed.  Thefe  changes  he  made  as  he  failed 
about  at  his  leifure,  not  only  in  the  enemy's  cities,  but  in 
thofe  of  his  allies,  and  by  this  means  in  a  manner  engrofled 
to  himfelf  the  principality  of  all  Greece.  For  in  appoint- 
ing governors  he  had  no  regard  to  family  or  opulence,  but 
chofe  them  from  among  his  own  friends,  or  out  of  the 
brotherhoods  he  had  erecled,  and  inverted  them  with  full 
power  of  life  and  death.  He  even  afTifted  in  person  at  ex- 
ecutions, and  drove  out  all  that  oppofed  his  friends  and 
favorites.  Thus  he  gave  the  Greeks  a  very  indifferent 
fpecimen  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government.  Therefore, 
Theopompus,*  the  comic  writer,  was  under  a  great  mif- 
take,  when  he  compared  the  Lacedaemonians  to  vintners, 
"»vho  at  firft  gave  Greece  a  delightful  draught  of  liberty, 
but  afterwards  dafhed  the  wine  with  vinegar.  The 
draught  from  the  beginning  was  difagreeable  and  bitter; 
for  Lyfander  not  only  took  the  adminiftration  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  but  compofed  his  oligarchies  of  the 
boldeft  and  mod  fa6tious  of  the  citizens. 

When  he  had  difpatched  this  bufinefs,  which  did  not 
take  up  any  long  time,  he  lent  rneffengers  to  Laceda^mon, 
with  an  account  that  he  was  returning  with  two  hundred 
mips.  He  went,  however,  to  Attica,  where  be  joined  the 
kings  Agis  and  Paufanias,  in  expectation  of  the  immediate 
furrender  of  Athens.  But  finding  that  the  Athenians 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  he  crofted  over  again  to  Afia. 
There  he  made  the  fame  alteration  in  the  government  of 
cities,  and  fet  up  his  decemvirate,  after  having  facrificed 
in  each  city,  a  number  of  people,  and  forced  others  to 
quit  their  country.  As  for  the  Samians,f  he  expelled 
them  all,  and  delivered  their  towns  to  the  perfons  whom 
they  had  banifhed.  And  when  he  had  taken  Seftos  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  drove  out  the  Seftians 
too,  and  divided  both  the  city  and  territory  among  his  pi- 
lots and  boatfwains.  This  was  the  firft  rtep  of  his  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  difapproved  ;  they  annulled  what  he 

*  Muretus  fhows  from  a  paffage  in  Theodoras  Metochites,  that 
we  mould  read  here  Theopompus  the  hijlorian,  initead  of  Theepom* 
pus  the  comic  zvriter. 

+  Thefe  things  did  not  happen  in  the  order  they  are  here  re- 
lated. Samos  was  not  taken  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  were  deraolifhcd,     Xeneph.  Hdlen.  ii, 
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had  done,  *md  reftored  the  Sefiians  to  their  country.  But 
in  other  refpects  the  Grecians  were  well  fatisfied  with  Lv~ 
fander's  conducl.  They  faw  with  pleafure  the  ^ginetse 
recovering  their  city,  of  which  they  had  long  been  difpof- 
fefTed,  and  the  Melians  and  Scionaeans  reefrablifhed  by 
him,  while  the  Athenians  were  diiven  out,  and  gave  up 
their  claims. 

By  this  time,  he  was  informed  that  Athens  was  greatly 
diftreiTed  with  famine  ;  upon  which  he  failed  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  obliged  the  city  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  La- 
cedaemonians fay,  that  Lyfander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
the  ephori  in  thefe  words  :  "  Athens  is  taken  ;"  to  which 
they  returned  this  anfwer,  "  If  it  is  taken,  that  is  iuffi- 
cient."  But  this  was  only  an  invention  to  make  the  matter 
look  more  plaufible.  The  real  decree  of  the  efhori  ran 
thus  :  "  The  Lacedaemonians  have  come  to  thefe  refolu- 
"  tions  :  You  fhall  pull  down  the  Piraeus  and  the  long 
"  walls  j  quit  all  the  cities  you  are  poflefled  of,  and  keep 
"  within  the  bounds  of  Attica.  On  thefe  conditions  you 
"  fhall  have  peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonable, 
"  and  reftore  the  exiles*.  As  for  the  number  of  fhips  you 
"  are  to  keep,  you  muft  comply  with  the  orders  we  in  all 
<{  give  you." 

The  Athenians  fubmitted  to  this  decree,  upon  the  advice 
of  Theramenes  tke  fon  of  Anconf.  On  this  occalion,  we 
are  told,  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  young  orators,  thus  ad- 
drefTed  him  :  "  Dare  you  go  contrary  to  the  fentimenU 
M  of  Themiftocles,  by  delivering  up  thofe  walls  to  the  La- 
•"  cedaemonians,  which  he  built  in  defiance  of  them  i 
Theramenes  anfwered,  "  Young  man,  I  do  not  in  the 
"  leaft  counteract  the  intention  of  Themiftocles  ;  for  he 
"  built  the  walls  for  the  preservation  of  the  citizens,  and 
*'  we  for  the  iame  purpofe  demolifh  them.  If  walls  only 
**  could  make  a  city  happy  and  fecure,  Sparta,  which  has 
"  none,  would  be  the  unhappieft  in  the  world." 

After  Lyiander  had  taken  from  the  Athenians  all  their 
fhips,  except  twelve,  and  their  fortifications  were  delivered 
up  to  him,   he  entered  their  city  on  the  lixteenth  ot  the 

*  The  Lacedaemonians  knew  that  if  the  Athenian  exiles  were 
reftored,  they  would  be  friends  and  pavtizans  of  theirs  ;  and  fT 
they  were  not  reftored,  they  mould  have  a  pretext  for  diftrcir»-a » 
jfche  Athenians  when  they  plea  led* 

t  Or  Agnon, 
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month  Munychion  (April  j)  the  very  day  they  had  over- 
thrown the  barbarians  in  the  naval  fight  at  Salamis.  He 
prefently  fet  himfelf  to  change  their  form  of  government ; 
and  finding  that  the  people  refented  his  propofal,  he  told 
them,  "  That,  they  had  violated  the  terms  of  their  capit- 
il  ulatiori  ;  for  their  walls  were  (till  (landing,  after  the 
"  time  fixed  for  the  demolishing  of  them  was  paft  ;  and 
44  that,  fince  they  had  broken  the  firfl  articles,  they  muft 
u  expect  new  ones  from  the  council."  Some  fay,  he  re- 
ally did  propofe  in  the  council  of  the  allies,  to  reduce  the 
Athenians  to  fiavery  ;  and  that  Erianthus,  a  Theban  offi- 
cer, gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  city  mould  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  that  the  fpot  on  which  it  flood, 
turned  to  p aft u rage. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  general  officers  met  at 
an  entertainment,  a  mufician  of  Phocis  happened  to  begin 
a  chorus'm  the  eleclra  of  Euripides,  thefirit  lines  of  which 
are  thefe— — 

Unhappy  daughter  of  the  great  Atrides, 
Thy  ftraw  crown'd  palace  I  approach. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at  this  inci- 
dent, and  could  not  help  reflecting  how  barbarous  a  thing 
xt  would  be  to  raze  that  noble  city,  which  had  produced 
fo  many  great  and  illuftrious  men.  Lyfander,  however, 
Ending  the  Athenians  entirely  in  his  power,  collected  the 
muficians  in  the  city,  and  having  joined  to  them  the  band 
belonging  to  the  camp,  pulled,  down  the  walls,  and  burned 
the  mips  to  the  found  of  their  mftruments  ;  while  the 
confederates,  crowned  with  flowers,  danced,  and  hailed 
the  day  as  the  firfl  of  their  liberty. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  changed  the  form  of  their 
government,  appointing  thirty  archons  in  the  city,  and 
ten  in  the  Piraeus,  and  placing  a  garrifon  in  the  citadel, 
the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  a  Spartan,  named  Calli- 
bius. This  Callibius,  on  fome  occafion  or  other,  lifted  up 
his  ftaff  to  ftrike  Autolycus,  a  wreftlef  whom  Xenophon 
has  mentioned  in  his  Sympofiacs  ;  upon  which,  Autolycus 
feized  him  by  the  legs,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground. 
Lyfander,  inftead  of  refenting  this,  told  Callibius,  by  way 
of  reprimand,  "  He  knew  not  they  were  freemen,  whom  he 
"  had  to  govern."  The  thirty  tyrants,  however,  in  com- 
plaifance  to  Callibius,  foon  after  put  Autolycus  to  death. 
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Lyfander*,  when  he  had  fettled  thefe  affairs,  failed  to 
Thracef.  As  for  the  money  that  remained  in  his  coffers, 
the  crowns  and  other  prefents,  which  were  many  and  very 
considerable,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  fince  his  power 
was  fo  extenfive,  and  he  was  in  a  manner  matter  of  all 
Greece,  he  lent  them  to  Laced cemon  by  Gylippus,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  Gylippus,  they  tell  us, 
opened  the  bags  at  the  bottom,  and  took  a  coniiderable 
fum  out  of  each,  and  then  fewed  them  up  again  ;  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  in  every  bag  there  was  a  note  which 
gave  account  of  the  fum  it  contained.  As  foon  as  he  ar- 
rived at  Sparta,  he  hid  the  money  he  had  taken  out,  under 
the  tiles  of  his  houfe,  and  then  delivered  the  bags  to  the 
ephori,  with  the  feals  entire.  They  opened  them,  and 
counted  the  money,  but  found  that  the  fum  differed  from 
thebiils.  At  this  they  were  not  a  little  embarraifed,  till 
a  fervant  of  Gylippus  told  them  enigmatically,  "  a  great 
"  number  of  owls  roofted  in  the  CeramicusJ."  Moft  of 
the  coin  then  bore  the  impreffion  of  an  owl,  in  refpect  to 
the  Athenians. 

Gylippus,  having  fullied  his  former  great  and  glorious 
actions  by  fo  bafe  and  unworthy  a  deed,  quitted  Lacedas- 
raon.  On  this  occafion  in  particular,  the  wifeft  among- 
the  Spartans  obferved  the  influence  of  money,  which  would 
corrupt  not  only  the  meaneft,  but  the  moft  refpeftable  ci- 
tizens, and  therefore  were  very  warm  in  their  reflections 
upon  Lylander  for  introducing  it.  They  infilled  too,  that 
the  epbori  mould  fend  out  all  the  lilver  and  gold,  as 
evils  deitructive  in  the  proportion  they  were  alluring. 

In  pursuance  ot  this,  a  council  was  called,  and  a  decree 
propofed  by  Sciraphidas,  as  Theopompus  writes,  or  ac- 
cording to  Ephorus,  by  Plogidas,  "  That  no  coin,  whether 
**  of  gold  or  filver,  ftiould  be  admitted  into  Sparta,  but 
*'  that  they  ftiould  ufe  the  money  that  had  long  obtained." 
This  money  was  of  iron,  dipped  in  vinegar,  while  it  was 

*  Xenophon  fays,  he  went  now  againil  Samos. 

+  Plutarch  mould  have  mentioned  in  this  place  the  conquePc  of 
the  ifle  of  Thafos,  and  in  what  a  cruel  manner  Lyiander,  contrary 
to  his  folemn  promife,  maffacred  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had 
been  in  the  intereft  of  Athens.  This  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  But 
as  Plutarch  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  behaved  in  this  manner  to  the 
Milefians,  perhaps  the  ftory  is  the  fame,  and  there  may  be  a  raif- 
take  only  in  the  names. 

\  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Athens.  It  likewifc 
fignifies  the  tiling  of  a  houfe. 

Vol.  III.  K 
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red  hot,  to  make  it  brittle  and  unmalleable,  fo  that  it 
might  not  be  applied  to  any  other  ufe.  Befides,  it  was 
heavy,  and  difficult  of  carriage,  and  a  great  quantity  of  it 
was  but  of  little  value.  Perhaps,  all  the  ancient  money 
was  of  this  kind,  and  confided  either  of  pieces  of  iron  or 
brafs,  which  from  their  form  were  called  obelifci ;  whence 
we  have  Mill  a  quantity  of  fmall  money,  called  oboli,  fix  of 
which  make  a  drachma  or  handful,  that  being  as  much 
as  the  hand  can  contain. 

The  motion  for  fending  out  the  money  was  oppofedby 
Lyfanders  party,  and  they  procured  a  decree,  that  it 
fliould  be  confidered  as  the  public  treafure,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  a  capital  crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  private 
ufes.  As  if  Lycurgus  had  been  afraid  of  the  money,  and 
not  of  the  avarice  it  produces.  '  And  avarice  was  not  io 
much  prevented  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  money  in  the  oc- 
casions of  private  peribns,  as  it  was  encouraged  by  allow- 
ing it  in  the  public  ;  for  that  added  dignity  to  its  ule,  and 
excited  ftrong  delires  for  its  acquifition.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  while  it  was  valued  in  public,  rt 
would  be  defpifed  in  private,  or  that  what  they  found  fo 
advantageous  to  the  ftate,  fliould  be  looked  upon  of  no 
concern  to  themfeives.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain,  that 
cuftoms  depending  upon  national  institutions,  muchfooner 
affect  the  lives  and  manners  of  individuals,  than  the  errors 
and  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  a  whole  nation.  For, 
when  the  whole  is  diftempered,  the  parts  rauft  be  affected 
too  ;  but  when  the  diforder  fubfifts  only  in  fome  private 
parts,  it  may  be  corrected  and  remedied  by  thofe  that  have 
not  yet  received  the  infection.  So  that  thefe  magiftrates, 
while  they  let  guards,  I  mean  law  and  fear  of  punifhment, 
at  the  doors  of  the  citizens,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  mo- 
ney, did  not  keep  their  minds  untainted  with  the  love  of 
it  ;  they  rather  infpired  that  love,  by  exhibiting  wealth 
as. a  great  and  admirable  thing.  But  we  have  cenlured" 
this  conduct  of  theirs  in  another  place. 

Lyfander,  out  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken,  erected  at 
Delphi  his  own  flatue,  and  thofe  of  Jhis  officers  in  brafs  ; 
he  alfo  dedicated  in  gold  the  ftars  .of  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
which  difappeared*  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     The 

*  They  were  ilokn.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  an  omen  of  the 
dreadful  lois  the  Spartans  were  to  fuft'er  in  that  battle.  . 
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galley  made  of  gold  and  ivory*,  which  Cyrus  fent  in  con- 
gratulation of  his  victory,  and  which  was  two  cubits  lung", 
was  placed  in  the  rreafury  of  B^afidas  and  the  Acanthians. 
Alexandrides  of  De,'  hi  writesf,  that  Lyfander  depofited 
there  a  talent  of  filver,  fifty  two  mince,  and  eleven  'ftal6*s% 
but  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  accounts  of  his  poverty  we 
have  from  all  hiltorians. 

Though  Lyfander  had  now  attained  to  greater  power 
than  any  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the  pride  and  loftinefs 
of  his  heart  exceeded  it.  For  he  was  the  firft.  of  the  Gre- 
cians, according  to  Duri^,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  by 
feveral  cities,  and  Sacrifices  offered  as  to  a  god  J.  To 
Lyfander  two  hymns  were  firft  fung,  one  of  which  began 
thus 

To  the  fam'd  leader  of  the  Grecian  bands, 
From  Sparta's  ample  plains  !   ling  Io  pecan  ! 

Nay,  the  Samians  decreed,  that  the  feafts  which  they  had 
ufed  to  celebrate  in  honor  of  Juno,  mould  be  called  the 
feaft  of  Lyfander.  Ke  always  kept  the  Spartan  poet 
Chcerilus  in  his  retinue  j|,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add 
luftre  to  his  actions  by  the  power  of  verfe.  And  when 
Antilochus  had  written  fome  franzas  in  his  praife,  he  was 
io  delighted  that  he  gave  him  his  hatful  of  filver.  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  Heraclea,  compofed 
each  a  panegyric  that  bore  his  name,  and  contefled  in  form 
for  the  prize.     He  adjudged  the  crown  to  Niceratus,  at 

*  So  Ariftobulus,  the  Jewifh  prince,  pre  fen  ted  Pompey  with  a 
golden  vineyard  or  garden,  -valued  at  five  hundred  talents.  That 
vineyard  was  confecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as- 
this  galley  was  at  Delphi. 

+  This  Alexandrides,  or  rather  Anaxandrides,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  offerings  ftoien  from  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

\  What  incenfe  the  meannefs  of  human  nature  can  offer  to  one 
of  their  own  fpecies  !  nay,  to  one  who  having  no  regard  to  honor 
or  virtue,  fcarce  deferved  the  name  of  a  man  !  The  Samians  wor- 
shipped him,  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  he  might  do  them  no 
more  hurt ;  that  after  one  dreadful  facrifice  to  his  cruelty,  he  might 
leek  no. more. 

jj  There  were  three  poets  of  this  name,  but  their  works  are  all 
loft.'  The  firft,  who  was  of  Samos,  fung  the  viftory  of  the  Athe- 
nians over  Xerxes.  He  flouriPned  about  the  feventy fifth  Olym- 
piad. The  fecond  was  this  Chcerilus  of  Sparta,  who  flourifhed 
about  feventy  years  after  the  firft.  The  third  was  he  who  at- 
tended Alexander  the  Great,  above  feventy  years  after  the  time  of 
Lyiander's  Chcerilus. 
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which  Antimachus*  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  fup- 
prefTed  his  poem.  Plato,  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Antimachus's  poetry,  addrelfed  him 
while  under  this  chagrin,  and  told  him  by  way  of  confo- 
lation,  "That  the  ignorant  are  fufferersby  their  ignorance, 
"as  the  blind  are  by  their  want  of  fight."  Ariftonous, 
the  lyrift,  who  had  fix.  times  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian 
j;ames,  to  pay  his  court  to  Lyfander,  promifed  him,  that 
if  he  was  once  more  victorious,  he  would  declare  himfelf 
Lyfander\s  retainer,  or  even  his  Have. 

Lyfander's  ambition  was  a  burden  only  to  the  great,  and 
to  perfons  of  equal  rank  with  himfelf.  But  that  arro- 
gance and  violence  which  grew  into  his  temper  along  with 
his  ambition,  from  the  flatteries  with  which  he  was  be- 
fieged,  had  a  more  extenfive  influence.  Ke  fet  no  mod- 
erate bounds  either  to  his  favor  or  refentment.  Gov- 
ernments unlimited  and  unexamined,  were  the  rewards  of 
any  friendship  or  hofpitality  he  had  experienced,  and  the 
fole  punifnment  that  could  appeafe  his  anger,  was  the 
death  of  his  enemy  ;   nor  was  there  any  way  to  efcape. 

There  was  an  infrance  of  this  at  Miletus.  He  was  afraid 
'hat  the  leaders  of  the  plebian  party  there  would  fecure 
themfclves  by  flight ;  therefore,  to  draw  them  from  their 
retreats,  he  took  an  oath,  not  to  do  any  of  them  the  lead: 
injury.  They  trufted  him,  and  made  their  appearance  ; 
but  he  immediately  delivered  them  to  the  oppofite  party, 
and  they  were  put  to  death,  to.  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred.  Infinite  were  the  cruelties  he  exercifed  in  every 
^rity,  againft  thofe  who  were  fufpecled  of  any  inclination 
to  popular  government.  For  he  not  only  confulted  his 
own  paflions,  and  gratified  his  own  revenge,  but  cooperat- 
ed, in  this  refpect,  with  the  refentments  and  avarice  of  all 
his  friends.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  faying  of  Eteocles 
the  Lacedaemonian  was  reckoned  a  good  one,  "  That 
"  Greece  could  not  bear  two  Lyfanders."  Theophraflus, 
indeed,  tells  us,  that  Archiftratusf  had  faid  the  fame 
thing  of  Alcibiades.  But  infolence,  luxury,  and  vanity, 
were  the  mofl:  difagreeable  part  of  his  character  j  where- 

*  According  to  others,  he  was  of  Claros.  He  was  reckoned 
next  to  Homer  ita  heroic  poetry.  But  fome  thought  him  ton 
pompous  and  verbofe. 

f   It  mould  be  read  Archeftratus. 
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as  Lyfanders  power  was  attended  with  a  cruelty  and  fa  - 
vagenefs  of  manners  that  rendered  it  unfupportable. 

There  were  many  complaints  againft  him,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  paid  no  regard  to.  However,  when  Phar- 
nabazus  fent  ambafladors  to  Sparta,  to  repreient  the  inju- 
ry he  had  received  from  the  depredations  committed  in  his 
province,  the  epbori  were  incenfed,  and  put  Thorax,  one 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues  to  death,  having  found  filvec 
in  his  poffeflion,  contrary  to  thHate  law.  They  likewife 
ordered  Lyfander  home  by  theirfeytale,  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  which  was  this  :  Whenever  the  magi  ft  rates  lent  out  an 
admiral  or  a  general,  they  prepared  two  round  pieces  of 
wood  with  fo  much  exactness,  that  they  were  perfectly  equal 
both  in  length  and  thicknefs.  One  of  thefe  they  kept 
themfelves,  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  officer  then  em- 
ploy ed.  Thefe  pieces  of  wood  were  called  fey  tale.  When 
they  had  any  iecret  and  important  orders  to  convey  to  him, 
they  took  a  long  narrow  fcroll  of  parchment,  and  rolled 
it  about  their  own  ftaff,  one  fold  clofe  to  another,  and  then 
wrote  their  bufinefs  on  it,  This  done  they  took  off  the 
fcroll,  and  fent  it  to  the  general,  As  foon  as  he  received 
it,  he  applied  it  to  his  ftaff,  which  beingjuft  like  that  of  the 
magistrates,  ail  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  another,  exactly 
as  they  did  at  the  writing  j  and  though,  before,  the  cha- 
racters were  fo  broken  and  disjointed,  that  nothing  could 
be  made  of  them,  they  now  became  plain  and  legible, 
The  parchment  as  well -as  the  ftaff,  is  called  fejtale,  as  the 
thing  meafured  bears  the  name  of  the  raeafure. 

Lyfander,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellefpont,  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  fey  tale.  Pharnabazus  being  the  perfon  whole 
impeachment  "he  merit  dreaded,  he  haftened  to  an  interview 
with  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  compofe  their  differ- 
ences. When  they  met,  he  deiired  him  to  fend  another 
account  to  the  magiftrates,  fignifying  that  lie  neither  had 
nor  made  any  complaint.  He  was  not  aware  (as  the 
proverb  has  it)  that  "  He  was  playing  the  Cretan  with  a 
*'  Cretan."  Pharnabazus  promifed  to  comply  with  hisre- 
queft,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  his  prefence  agreeable  to  his  di- 
rections, but  had  contrived  to  have  another  by  him  to  a 
quite  contrary  effect.  When  the  letter  was  to  be  fealed,  he 
palmed  that  upon  him  which  he  had  written  privately,  ancfc 
which  exactly  refembled  it.  Lyfander  upon  his  arrival  at 
Lsced;emon,    wenr,    according  to  cuftam,   to  the  fea#e? 

3,  k  z. 
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houfe,  and  delivered  Pharnabazus's  letter  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  alluring  himfelf  that  the  heavieft  charge  was  re- 
moved. For'  he  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  a 
particular  attention  to  Pharnabazus,  becaufe,  of  all  the 
king's  lieutenants,  he  had  done  them  the  great  eft  Cervices 
in  the  war.  When  the  efhori  had  read  the  letter,  they 
mowed  it  to  Lyfander.  He  now  found  to  his  colt  that 
*'  others  have  art  befides  UlyiTes,"  and  in  great  confufion 
left  the  fenate  houfe. 

A  few  days  after,  he  applied  to  the  magifh  ates,  and  told 
them  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  and  offer  the  facriftces  he  had  vowed  before  his 
battles.  Some  fay,  that  when  he  was  befieging  the  city  of 
the  Aphytaeans  in  Thrace,  Amnion  actually  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  raife  the  liege  ;  that 
he  complied  with  that  order,  and  bade  the  Aphytaeans 
facrifice  to  Amnion  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  now  ha  (ten - 
ed  to  pay  his  devotions  to  that  deity  in  Libya.  But  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  he  only  ufed  the  deity  as  a  pre- 
text, and  that  the  true  reafon  of  his  retiring  was  his  fear 
of  the  ephori,  and  his  averfion  to  fubjection.  He  chofe 
rather  to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  than  to  be  con- 
troled  at  home.  His  haughty  fpirit  was  like  that  of  an 
horfe,  which  has  long  ranged  the  paftures  at  liberty,  and 
returns  with  relu6tance  to  the  flail,  and  to  his  former 
burden.  As  for  the  reafon  which  Ephorus  afligns  for 
this  voyage,  I  mail  mention  it  by  and  by. 

With  much  difficulty  he  got  leave  of  the  efhori  to  de- 
part, and  took  his  voyage.  While  he  was  upon  it,  the  kings 
considered  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  aflociations  he  had 
formed,  that  he  held  the  cities  in  fubjection,  and  was  in 
effe6t  mailer  of  all  Greece.  They  refolved,  therefore,  to 
drive  cut  his  friends,  and  reeftablifh  the  popular  govern- 
ments. This  occafioned  new  commotions.  Firft  of  all, 
the  Athenians,  from  the  caftle  of  Phyle*,  attacked  the 
thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated  them.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Lyfander  returned,  and  perfuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
fupport  the  oligarchies,  and  to  chaftife  the  people  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  they  remitted  an  hundred  talents 
to  the  tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  ap- 

*  A  cafi.Ie  nbove  Alliens,  flrongly  fituated.  Xenophon  often 
Mentions  it  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Grecian  Hiftory.. 
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pointed  Lyfander  himfelf  their  general.  But  the  envy 
with  which  the  kings  were  actuated,  and  their  fear  that  he 
would  take  Athens  a  fecond  time,  led  them  to  determine, 
that  one  of  them  mould  attend  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly Paufanias  marched  into  Attica,  in  appearance  to 
Support  the  thirty  tyrants  againft  the  people,  but  in  reality 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  left  Lyfander,  by  his  intereft  in 
Athens,  mould  become  mafter  of  it  again.  This  he  eafily 
effected.  By  reconciling  the  Athenians  among  themfelvef, 
and  compofing  the  tumults,  he  dipt  the  wings  of  Lyfand- 
er's  ambition.  Yet,  as  the  Athenians  revolted  foon  after, 
Paufanias  was  blamed  for  taking  the  curb  of  the  oligarchy 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  letting  them  grow 
bold  and  infolent  again.  On  the  contrary,  it  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Lyfander  ;  he  was  now  coniidered  as  a  mar; 
who  took  not  hismeafures,  either  through  favor  or  orien- 
tation, but  in  all  his  operations,  how  fevere  ioever,  kept 
a  Uriel:  and  fteady  eye  upon  the  interefts  of  Sparta. 

Lyfander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  his  expreifions  as 
well  as  actions,  which  confounded  his  adverfaries.  When 
the  Argives  had  a  difpute  with  him  about  their  bounda- 
ries, and  thought  their  plea  better  than  that  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  mowed  them  his  fword,  and  faid,  "  He 
"  that  is  mafter  of  this,  can  beft  plead  about  boundaries." 
When  a  citizen  of  Megara  treated  him  with  great  free- 
dom in  a  certain  converfation,  he  faid,  "  My  friend,  thofe 
"  words  of  thine  ihould  not  come  but  from  ftrong  walls 
"  and  bulwarks." 

When  the  Boeotians  hefitated  upon  fome  propositions 
he  made  them,  he  afked  them,  *«  Whether  he  Ihould  trail, 
M  or  pufh  his  pikes  amongft  them." 

The  Corinthians  having  deferted  the  league,  he  advanc- 
ed up  to  their  walls,  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  found, 
were  very  loth  to  begin  the  afTault.  A  hare  juit  then  hap- 
pening to  ftart  out  of  the  trenches,  he  took  occafion  to  fay, 
"  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  dread  thofe  enemies,  who  are 
"  fo  idle  that  the  very  hares  fit  in  quiet  under  their  walls  r" 
When  king  Agis  paid  the  laft  tribute  to  nature,  he  left 
behind  him  a  brother  named  Agefilaus,  and  a  reputed fon 
named  Leotychidas.  Lyfander,  who  had  regarded  Agefi- 
laus, with  an  extraordinary  affection,  perfuaded  him  to  lay 
claim  to  the  crown,  as  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules  ;, 
whereas  Leotychidas  was  fufpetted  to  be  the  fon  of  AlcU 
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blades,  and  the  fruit  of  a  private  commerce  which  he  had 
withTimcea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  during,  his  exile  in  Sparta. 
Agis,  they  teil  us,  from  his  computation  of  the  time,  con- 
cluded that  the  child  was  not  his,  and  therefore  took  no 
notice  of  Leotyehidasj  but  rather  openly  disavowed  him 
through  the  whole  courfecf  his  life.  However,  when  he 
fell  uck,  and  was  carried i  to  Heraea*,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  entreaties  of  the  youth  himfelf,  and  of  his 
friends,  before  he  died,  to  declare  before  many  witnefles 
that  Leotychidas  was  his  lawful  fon.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  defired  all  perfons  pre  fen  t  to  teftify  thefehis  lad  words 
to  the  Lacediemonians,  and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they;  gave  their  teftimony  in  favor  of 
Leotychidas.  As  for  Agefilaus,  he  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  and  fupported  befides  by  the  intereft  of  Ly- 
fander,  bnt  his  affairs,  were  near  being  ruined  by  Dio- 
phites,  a  famous  interpreter  of  oracles,  who  applied  this 
prophecy  to  his  lamenefs  :— — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta,  left  a  maimed  empire  + 
Thy  boa  lied  ftrength  impair  ;  for  other  woes 
thou  behold' ft  await  thee— borne  away 


Many  believed  this  interpretation,  and  were  turning  to 
Leotychidas,  But  Lyfander  obferved,  that  Diophites  had 
mi  flake  n  the  fcnte  of  the  oracle  ;  for  that  the  Deity  did  not 
give  himfelf  any  concern  about  their  being  governed  by  a 
lame  king,  but  meant  that  their  government  would  be 
lame,  if  fpurious  perfons 'fhou Id  wear  the  crown  amongil 
the  race  of  Hercules.  Thus,  partly  by  his  addrefs,  and 
partly  by  his  intereft,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  Agefilaus,  and/he  Was  declared  king. 

Lyfandfer  immediately  preiiedhim  to  carry  the  war  into 

Afia,   encouraging  him  with  the  hope  of  deftroying  the 

•  Perii an  monarchy,  and  becoming  himfelf  the  greater!  of 

*  Xcnbphoir  (1.  ii)  felts  us  that  Agis  fell  fkk  at  Heraca,  a  city  or 
Arcadia,  on  hiS  way  from  Delphi,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Sparta,  and  died  there. 

t  The  oracle  conhdered  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  as  its  two  legs, 
thefuppotts  of  its  freedom  ;  which  in  ffa'cr.  thev  wefre,  by  being  a 
check  upone/ich  other  The  Lacedasmomans  were,  therefore,  ad- 
monifhed  to  beware  of  3  lame govtrvmtut.  of  having  their,  republic 
converted  into  a  monarchy  ;  which,  indeed;,  proved  their  ruin  at 
bft.     Videjufinl.  vi. 
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mankind.  He  iikevvife  fent  inftrudtions  to  his  friends  in 
Afia,  to  petition  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  give  Agefilaus 
the  conduct  of  the  war  againft  the  barbarians.  They 
complied  with  his  order,  and  fent  ambafTadors  to  Lacedae- 
mon  for  that  purpofe.  Indeed,  this  command  which  Ly- 
fander  procured  Agefilaus,  feems  to  have  been  an  honor 
equal  to  the  crown  itfelf.  But  ambitious  fpirits,  though 
in  other  refpects  not  unfit  for  affairs  of  ftate,  are  hinder- 
ed from  many  great  actions,  by  the  envy  they  bear  their 
fellow  candidates  for  fame.  For  thus  they  make  thofe 
v-heir  adversaries  who  would  otherwife  have  been  their  af- 
ilrlants  in  the  courfe  of  glory* 

Agefilaus  took  Lyfander  with  him,  made  him  one  of 
his  thirty  counfellors,  and  gave  him  the  firft  rank  in  his 
friendfhip.  But  when  they  came  into  Afia,  Agefilaus 
found  that  the  people,  being  unacquainted  with  him,  fei- 
dom  applied  to  him,  and  were  very  fhort  in  their  addref- 
fes  ;  whereas  Lyfander,  whom  they  had  long  known,  had 
them  always  at  -  his  gates  or  in  his  train,  fome  attending 
out  of  friendfhip,  and  others  out  of  fear.  Jiift  as  it  hap- 
pens in  tragedies,  that  a  principal  aclor  reprefents  a  mef- 
fenger  or  a  fervant,  and  is  admired  in  that  character, 
while  he  who  bears  the  diadem  and  fceptre,  is  hardly  lif- 
tened  to  when  he  fpeaks  ;  fo  in  this  cafe  the  counsellor 
engrofTed  all  the  honor,  and  the  king  had  the  title  of 
commander  without  the  power. 

Doubtlefs  this  unfeafonable  ambition  of  Lyfander  de- 
fended correction,  and  he  was  to  be  made  to  know  that 
the  fecond  place  only  belonged  to  him.  But  entirely  to 
caft  off  a  friend  and  benefactor,  and,  from  a  jealon/y  of 
honor,  to  expofe  him  to  fcorn,  was  a  ftep  unworthy  the 
character  of  Agefilaus.  He  began  with  taking  btifisefs 
out  of  his  hands,  and  making  it  a  point  not  to  employ  him 
on  any  occafion  where  he  might  diftingnifh  himfelf.  In 
the  next  place,  thofe  for  whom  Lyfander  intere/ied  him- 
felf, were  lure  to  mifcarry,  and  to  meet  with  lefs  indul- 
gence than  others  of  the  meaneft  Ration.  Thus  the  king 
gradually  undermined  his  power. 

When  Lyfander  found  that  he  failed  in  all  his  applica- 
tions, and  that  his  kindnefs  was  only  an  hindrance  to  hiY 
friends,  he  defired  them  to  forbear  their  addrelTes  to  him, 
and  to  wait  only  upon  the  king,  or  the  prefent  difpenfers 
of  his  favors.     In  confequence  of  this,  they  gave  him  1J0 
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farther  trouble  about  bufmofs,  but  frill  continued  their 
attentions,  and  joined  him  in  the  public  walks  and  other 
places  of  re  fort.  This  gave  Ageiilaus  more  pain  than  ever,- 
and  his  envy  and  jealoufy  continually  increafed ;  infomuch 
that  while  he  gave  commands  and  governments  to  common 
foldiers,  he  appointed  Lyfander  his  carver.  Then  to  in- 
fult  the  Ionians,  he  bade  them  "  go  and  make  their  court 
"  to  his  carver." 

Hereupon,  Lyfander  determined  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  him,  and  their  difcourfe  was  very  laconic  :-— • 
"  Truly  Agefilaus,  you  know  very  well  how  to  tread  up- 
"  on  your  friends."  "Yes,"  faid  he,  "when  they  want 
"  to  be  greater  than  myfelf.  It  is  but  fit  that  thofe  who  are 
'*  willing  to  advance  my  power,  mould  mare  it."  "  Per- 
"  haps,"  faid  Lyfander,  "  this  is  rather  what  you  fay, 
"  than  what  I  did.  Lbeg  of  you,  however,  for  the  fake" 
u  of  Grangers  who  have  their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  wiil 
"put  me  in  forne  pofr,  where  I  may  be  leaft  obnoxious, 
"  and  moil  ufeful  to  you." 

Agreeably  to  this  requeft,  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Helle- 
fpont  was  granted  him  ;  and  though  he  dill  retained  his 
refentment  again  if.  Ageiilaus,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty. 
He  found  Spithridate.s,*  a  Persian  remarkable  for  his  va- 
lor, and  with  an  army  at.  his  command,  at  variance  with 
Pharnabazus,  and  perfuaded  him  to  revolt  to  Agefilaus.- 
This  was  the  only  fervice  he  was  employed  upon  ;  and 
when  this  commitlioii  was  expired,  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
in  great  difgrace,  highly  incenfedagainff  Agefilaus,  and 
more  difpleafed  than  ever  with  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment. He  refoived,  therefore,  now,  without  any  further 
lois  of  time,  to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  med- 
itated in  the  confntution. 

When  the  Heraclidae  mixed  with  the  Dorians,  and  fettled 
in  Peloponnefus,  there  was  a  large  and  flourifhing  tribe  of 
them  at  Sparta.  The  whole,  however,  were  not  entitled 
to  the  regal  fuccefiion,  but  only  two  families,  the  Eury- 
tionidas  and  the  Agidas  ;  while  the. reft  had  no  ihare  in  the 
adminiftration  on  account  of  their  high  birth.  For  as  to 
the  common  rewards  of  virtue,  they  were  open  to  ail  men 
of  diftinguiihed  merit.    Lylander,  who  was  of  this  lineage, 

*  So  Zonophon  calls  him,  not  Mitbridates,    the   common  read- 
ing in  Plutarch.      Indeed, 
chelife  of  Agefilaus. 
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no  fooner  faw  himfelf  exalted  by  his  great  actions,  and 
fupported  with  friends  and  power,  but  he  became  uneafy 
to  think  that  a  city  which  owed  its  grandeur  to  him,  mould 
be  ruled  by  others  no  better  defcended  than  himfelf. 
Hence  he  entertained  a  defign  to  alter  the  fettlement 
which  confined  the  fucceffion  to  two  families  only,  and  to 
lay  it  open  to  all  the  Heraclida?.  Some  fay  his  intention 
was  to  extend  this  high  honor  not  only  to  all  the  Hera- 
clidae,  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  ;  that  it  might  not 
fa  much  belong  to  the  pofterity  of  Hercules,  as  to  thofe 
who  refembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue  which  numbered 
him  with  the  gods.  He  hoped  too,  that  when  the  crown 
was  fettled  in  this  manner,  no  Spartan  would  have  better 
pretentions  than  himfelf. 

At  firft  he  prepared  to  draw  the  citizens  into  his  febeme, 
and  committed  to  memory  an  oration  written  by  Cleon  of 
HalicarnafTus  for  that  purpofe.  But  he  loon  faw  that  fo 
great  and  difficult  a  reformation  required  bolder  and  more 
extraordinary  methods  to  bring  it  to  bear.  And  as  in 
tragedy  machinery  is  made  ufe  of,  where  more  natural 
means  will  not  do,  fo  he  refolved  to  ftrike  the  people  with 
oracles  and  propheiies  ;  well  knowing  that  the  eloquence 
of  Cieon  would  avail  but  little,  unlefs  he  firftfubdued  their 
minds  with  divine  fanftions  and  the  terrors  of  fuperftition. 
Ephorus  tells  us,  he  firfl  attempted  to  corrupt  the  prieftefs 
of  Delphi,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  Dodona  by  meansof  one 
Pherecles  ;  and  having  no  fuccefs  in  either  application,  he 
went  himfelf  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  offered  the 
priefts  large  iums  of  gold.  They  too  rejected  his  offers 
with  indignation,  and  fent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  accufe 
him  of  that  crime.  When  thefe  Lybians  found  he  was 
acquitted,  they  took  their  leave  of 'the  Spartans  in  this 
manner — "  We  will  pals  better  judgments,  when  you  come 
"  to  live  among  us  in  Lybia."  It  feems,  there  was  an 
ancient  prophecy,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  fome 
time  or  other  fettle  in  Africa.  The  whole  fcheme  of 
Lyfander's  was  of  no  ordinary  texture,  ■  nor  took  its  rife 
from  accidental  circumftances,  but  was  laid  deep,  and 
conducted  with  uncommon  art  and  addrefs  ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  mathematical  demonftration,  in  which, 
from  fome  principles  firft  affumed,  the  conclufion  is  de- 
ducted through  a  variety  of  abftrufe  and  intricate  fieps. 
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We  mall,  therefore,  explain  it  at  large,  taking  E-phorus, 
who  was  both  an  hiftorian  and  philosopher,  for  our  guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus,  who  gave  it  out  that  me 
was  pregnant  by  Apollo.  Many  rejected  heraffertion,  and 
many  believed  it.  So  that  when  the  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 
ieveral  perfons  of  the  greatest  eminence  took  particular 
care  of  his  education,  and  for  feme  reafon  or  other  gave 
him  the  name  of  Silenus.  Lyfander  took  this  miraculous 
birth  for  a  foundation,  and  raifed  all  his  building  upon  it. 

He  made  choice  of  fuch  affiftance,  as  might  bring  the  tfory 
mto  reputation,  and  put  it  beyond  fufpicion.  Then  he 
got  another  ftory  propagated  at  Delphi  and  fpread  at 
Sparta,  "  That  certain  ancient  oracles  were  kept  in  the 
**  private  regifters  of  the  priefts,  which  it  was  not  lawful 
**  to  touch  orto  look  upon,  till  in  fome  future  age  a  per- 
**  ion  mould  arife,  who  could  clearly  prove  himfelf  the 
"  fon  of  Apollo,  and  he  was  to  interpret  and  publi/h 
f  thofe  oracles."  The  way  thus  prepared,  Silenus  was 
to  make  his  appearance,  as  the  fon  of  Apollo,  and  de- 
mand the  oracles.  The  priefts,  who  were  in  combination, 
were  to  inquire  into  every  article,  andexamine  him  ltricl- 
ly  as  to  his  birth.  At  laft  they  were  to  pretend  to  be 
convinced  of  his  divine  parentage,  and  to  mow  him  the 
books.  Silenus  then  was  to  read  in  public  all  thofe  pro- 
phecies, particularly  that  for  which  the  whole  deiign  was 
let  on  foot ;  namely,  "That  it  would  be  more  for  the 
*'  honor  and  intereft  of  Sparta  to  fet  afide  the  prefent  race 
'*  of  kings,  and  choofe  others  out  of  the  bell  and  moil 
*4  worthy  men  in  the  commonwealth."  But  when  Silenus 
was  grown  up,  and  came  to  undertake  his  part,  Lyfaader 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  piece  mifcarry  by  the  cow- 
ardice of  one  of  the  aclors,  whofe  heart  failed  him  juft  as 
the  thing  was  going  to  be  put  in  execution.  However 
nothing  of  this  was  difcovered.  while  Lyfander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agefilaus  returned  from  Afia,  after  he 
had  engaged  his  country,  or  rather  involved  all  Greece,  in 
the  Boeotian  war.  It  is  indeed  related  variously,  fome 
laying  the  blame  upon  him,  fome  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
others  upon  both.  Thofe  who  charge  the  Thebans  with  it, 
fay,  they  overturned  the  altar,  and  profaned  the  facrifice* 

*  Befide  this  affair  of  the  facrifice,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of- 
fended at  the  Thebans,  for  their  claiming;  the  tenth  of  the  treafure  ta~ 
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Agefilaus  was  offering  at  Aulus  ;  and  that  Androclidesand 
Amphitheus,  being  corrupted  with  Perfian  money,*  at- 
tacked the  Phocians,  and  laid  wafte  their  country,  in  order 
to  draw  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  the  Grecian  war.  On 
the  other  hand  they  who  make  Lyfander  the  author  of  the 
war,  inform  us,  he  was  highly  difpleafed,  that  the  Thebans 
only,  of  all  the  confederates,  fhould  claim  the  tenth  of  the 
Athenian  fpoils  taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  his 
fending  the  money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he  raoft  refented, 
was,  their  putting  the  Athenians  in  a  way  of  delivering 
themfelves  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom  he  had  fet  up. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  thofe  ty- 
rants, and  make  them  more  formidable,  had  decreed, 
"  That  if  any  Athenian  fled  out  of  the  city,  he  fhould  be 
<(  apprehended  wherever  he  was  found,  and  obliged  tore- 
"  turn  ;  and  that  whoever  oppofed  the  taking  fuch  fugi- 
tives, mould  be  treated  as  enemies  to  Sparta."  The  The- 
bans on  that  occafion  gave  out  orders, that  deferve  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  actions  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  They 
caufed  proclamation  to  be  made,  "  That  every  houfeand 
"  city  fhould  be  open  to  fuch  Athenians  as  defired  protec- 
"  tion  ;  that  whoever  refilled  affiftance  to  a  fugitive  that  was 
"  feized,  fhould  be  fined  a  talent  ;  and  that  if  any  one 
"fhould  carry  arms  through  Bceotiaagainft  the  Athenian 
<(  tyrants,  he  mould  not  meet  with  the  leafr.  moleftation." 
Nor  were  their  actions  unfuitable  to  thefe  decrees  fo  humane 
and  fo  worthy  of  Grecians.  When  Thrafybulus  and  his 
company  feized  the  caltle  of  Phyle,  and  laid  the  plan  of 
their  other  operations,  it  was  from  Thebes  they  fet  out  ^ 
and  the  Thebans  not  only  fupplied  them  with  arms  and 

ken  at  Decelea  ;  as  well  as  for  refilling  to  attend  them  in  their  expe- 
dition againft  the  Piraeus,  and  diffuading  the  Corinthians  from, 
joining  in  that  enterprife.  Indeed,  the  Thebans  began  to  be  jea- 
lous of  the  growing  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  did  not 
want  to  fee  the  Athenians,  whofe  weight  had  been  confiderable  in 
the  balance  of  power,  entirely  ruined.     Xenopk.  Gr.  Hift.  1.  iii. 

*  Thel'e  were  not  the  only  peri'ons  who  had  taken  the  Perfian 
money.  Tithraufi.es,  alarmed  at  the  progrsfs  Agefilaus  was  mak- 
ing in  Afia,  fcnt  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  with  fifty  talents  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  leading  men  in  theftates  of  Greece.  Thofe 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  had  their  fhare  as  well  as  the  The- 
bans. In  confequence  of  this,  the  Thebans  perfuaded  the  Locri- 
ans  to  pillage  a  traft  of  land  that  was  in  difpute  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  the  Thebans.  The  Phocians  made  reprifals.  The  The- 
bans fupported  the  Locrians.  Whereupon  the  Phocians  applied 
•-o  the  Spartans,  and  the  war  became  general. 

Vol.  III.  L 
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money,  but  gave  them  a  kind  reception  and  every  encou- 
ragement. Thefe  were  the  grounds  of  Lyfander's  refent- 
ment  againft  them. 

He  was  naturally  prone  to  anger,  and  the  melancholy 
that  grew  upon  him  with  years,  made  him  (till  more  fo. 
He  therefore  importuned  the  cfhori  to  fend  him  againft 
the  Thebans.  Accordingly  he  was  employed,  and  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  Paufanias  was  foon  fenc 
after  him  with  another.  Paufanias  took  a  circuit  by 
mount  Cithasron,  to  enter  Bceotia,  and  Lyfander  went 
through  Phocis  with  a  very  confiderable  force  to  meet 
him.  The  city  of  Orthomenus  was  furrendered  to  him, 
as  he  was  upon  his  march,  and  he  took  Lebadia  by  florm,- 
and  plundered  it.  From  thence  he  fent  letters  to  Paufa- 
nias, to  defire  him  to  remove  from  Plataca,  and  join  him 
at  Haliartus ;  for  he  intended  to  be  there  himfelf  by  break 
of  day.  But  the  meflenger  was  taken  by  a  Theban  re- 
connoitring party,  and  the  letters  were  carried  to  Thebes. 
Hereupon,  the  Thebans  intruded  their  city  with  a  body 
of  Athenian  auxiliaries,and  marched  out  themfelves  about 
midnight  for  Haliartus.  They  reached  the  town  a  little 
before  Lyfander,,  and  entered  it  with  part  of  their  forces, 
Lyfander  at  firit  thought  proper  to  encamp  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  wait  for  Paufanias.  But  when  the  day  began 
to  decline,  he  grew  impatient,  and  ordered  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  confederates  to  arms.  Then  he  led  out  his 
troops  in  a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the  walls. 
The  Thebans  who  remained  without,  taking  the  city  on 
the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear,  at  the  fountain  called  CiiTufa.* 

It  is  fabled  that  the  nurfes  of  Bacchus  waflied  himin  this 
fountain  immediately  after  his  birth.  The  water  is,  in- 
deed, of  a  bright  and  mining  color  like  wine,  and  ;a  molt 
agreeable  tafte.  Not  far,oif  grow  the  Cretan  canesf  of 
which  javelins  are  made  ;  by  which  the  Haliartians  would 
prove  that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  there.  B^endes,  they  mow 
his  tomb,  which  they  call  Alea.  The  monument  of 
Alcmena  too  is  near  that  place  j  and  nothing,  they  fay, 

*  The  name  of  this  fountain  fhould  pro'b?.bly  be  corrected  from 
Paufanias  and  Strabo,  and  read  Tilphufa  or  TUpkofa. 

+  Strabo  tells  us  Haliartus  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Perfeus.  He  alio  mentions  a  lake  near  it,  which  produces 
canes  or  reeds,  not  for  (hafts  of  javelins,  but  for  pipes  or  flutcj, 
Plutarch  too  mentions  the  latter  ufe-in  the  life  of  Sylla. 
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can  be  more  probable  than  that  me  was  buried  there, 
becaufe  fhe  married  Rhadamanthus  after  Amphitryon's 
death. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the  city  drew  up 
with  the  Haliartians,  and  flood  ftill  for  f'ome  time,  But 
when  they  faw  Lyfander  with  his  vanguard  approaching 
the  walls,  they  rufhed  out  at  the  gates,  and  killed  him, 
with  a  diviner  by  his  fide,  and  fome  few  more  ;  for  the 
greateft  part  retired  as  faft  as  pollible  to  the  main  body. 
The  Thebans  purfued  their  advantage,  and  prefled  upon 
them  with  fo  much  ardor,  that  they  were  foon  put  to  the 
rout,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  Their  lois  amounted  to  a 
thoufand,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  to  three  hundred.  The 
latter  loft  their  lives  by  chafing  the  enemy  into  craggy 
and  dangerous  afcents.  Thefe  three  hundred  had  been 
accufed  of  favoring  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  wipe  of  that  ffain,  they  purfued  with  a  rafh- 
nefs  which  proved  fatal  to  thcmfelves. 

Paufanias  received  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  as  he 
was  upon  his  march  from  Platsea  to  Thefpise,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  route  in  good  order  to  Haliartus.  Thrafybulus 
likewife  brought  up  his  Athenians  thither  from  Thebes. 
Paufanias  wanted  a  truce,  that  he  might  article  for  the 
dead  ;  but  the  older  Spartans  could  not  think  of  it  with- 
out indignation.  They  went  to  him,  and  declared, 
"  That  they  would  never  recover  the  body  of  Lyfander 
"by  truce,  but  by  arms;  that,  if  they  conquered,  they 
"  mould  bring  it  off,  and  bury  k  with  honor,  and  if 
"  they  were  worfted,  they  fhould  fail  glorioufly  upon 
"fame  fpot  with  their  commander."  Notwithstanding 
thefe  reprefenrations  of  the  veterans,  Paufanias  faw  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  beat  the  Thebans  now  flufhed 
with  victory  ;  and  that  even  if  he  Should  have  the  advan- 
tage, he  could  hardly  without  a  truce  carry  off  the  body 
which  lay  fo  near  the  walls.  •  He  therefore  fent  an  herald 
who  fettled  the  conditions,  and  then  retired  with  his  army. 
As  foon  as  they  were  got  out  of  the  confines  of  Bceotia, 
they  interred  Lyfander  in  the  territories  of  the  Penopae- 
ans,  _  which  was  the  firft  ground  belonging  to  their  friends 
and  confederates.  His  monument  ftill  remains,  by  the 
road  from  Delphi  to  Chaeronea.  While  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  their  quarters  there,  it  is  reported  that  a  certain 
Phocian,  who  was  giving  an  account  of  the  action  to  a- 
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friend  of  his  that  was  not  in  it,  faid,  "The  enemy  fell 
"  upon  them,  juft  after  Lyfander  had  palled  the  Hoplites." 
While  the  man  ftood  wondering  at  the  account,  a  Spar- 
tan, a  friend  of  Lyfander's,  afked  the  Phocian  what  he 
meant  by  Hoplites*  for  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
-'<  I  mean,"  faid  he,  "  the  place  where  the  enemy  cut 
*'  down  our  firft  ranks.  The  river  that  runs  by  the 
**  town  is  called  Hoplites."  The  Spartan  when  he 
heard  this,  burfr.  out  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  <{  How 
'*  inevitable  is  fate  !"  It  feems,  Lyfander  had  received  an 
pracle  coached  in  thefe  terms — 

Fly  from  Hoplites,  and  the  earth  bora  dragon 
That  flings  thee  in  the  rear 

Some  fay  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Haliartus,  but  is 
a  brook  near  Coronea,  which  mixes  with  the  river  Phlia- 
rus,  and  runs  along  to  that  city.  It  was  formerly  called 
Hcplias,  but  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ifomantus. 
The  Haliartian  who  killed  Lyfander,  was  named  Neocho- 
rus,  and  he  bore  a  dragon  on  his  fhield,  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  the  oracle  referred  to. 

They  tell  us  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  had  an  oracle  from  the  Ifmenian  Apol- 
lo, which  foretold  the  battle  at  Delium,f  and  this  at  Ha- 
liartus, though  the  latter  did  not  happen  till  thirty  years 
after  the  other.     The  oracle  runs  thus — 

Beware  the  confines  of  the  wolf;  nor  fpread 
Thy  fnares  for  foxes  on  the  Orchalian  hills. 

The  country  about  Delium  he  calls  the  confines,  becaufe 
Bceotia  there,  borders  upon  Attica  ;  and  by  the  Orchalian 
hill  is  meant  that  in  particular  called  Jlopecusy%  on  that 
fide  of  Helicon  which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lyfander,  the  Spartans  fo  much  re- 
lented the  whole  behavior  of  Paufanias  with  refpect  to  that 

*  Hofuites,  though  the  name  of  that  river  fignifies  alfo  a  heavy 
armed foldier. 

f  The  battle  of  Delium,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  was  fought  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty  ninth  Olym- 
piad, four  hundred  and  twentytwo  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  that 
of  Haliartus,  full  twentynine  years  after.  But  it  is  common  for 
hiftorians  to  make  ufe  of  a  round  number,  except  in  cafes  where 
great  precifion  is  required, 

|  That  is,  JoxhilL 
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event,  that  they  fummoned  him  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 
He  did  not  appear  to  anfwer  that  charge,  but  fled  to  Te- 
gea,and  took  refuge  in  Minerva's  temple,  where  he  fpent 
the  reft  of  his  days  as  her  fuppliant. 

Lyfander's  poverty,  which  was  difcovered  after  his 
death,  added  hi  fire  to  his  virtue.  It  was  then  found,  that 
notwithstanding  the  money  which  had  paffed  through  his 
hands,  the  authority  he  had  exercifed  overfo  many  cities, 
and  indeed  the  great  empire  he  had  been  pofTefled  of,  he 
had  not  in  the  leaft  improved  his  family  fortune.  This 
account  we- have  from  Theopompus,  whom  we  more  eafily 
believe  when  he  commends- than  when  he  finds  fault;  for 
he,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  more  inclined  to  cer.fure 
than  to  praiie. 

Ephorus  tells  us,  that  afterwards,  upon  fome  difputes 
between  the  confederates  and  the  Spartans,  it  was  thought 
necefTary  to  infpect  the  writings  of  Lyfander,  and  for  that 
purpofe  Agefilaus  went  to  his  houfe.  Among  the  other 
papers,  he  found  that  political  one,  calculated  to  fhow  how- 
proper  it  would  be  to  take  the  right  of  fucceffion  from  the 
Eurytionidse-  and  Agida?,  and  to  elect  kings  from  among 
perfons  of  the  greateft  merit.  He.  was  going  to  produce 
it  before  the  citizens,  and  to  fhow  what  the  real  principles 
of  Lyfander  were.  But  Lacratidas,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and 
the  principal  of  the  efboriy  kept  him  from  it,  by  repre- 
fenting,  ."  How  wrong  it  would  be  to  dig  Lyfander  out 
"  of  his  grave,  when  this  oration,  which  was  written  in 
tl  fo  artful  and  perfuafive  a  manner,  ought  rather  to  be 
if  buried  with  him." 

Among  the  other  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lyfan- 
der, that  which  I  am  going  to  mention,  is  none  of  the  leaft. 
•Some  perfons,  who  had  contracted  themfelves  to  his  daugh- 
ters m  his  lifetime,  when  they  found  he  died  poor,  iell  off 
from  their  engagement.  The  Spartans  fined  them  for 
courting  the  alliance  while  they '-had  riches  in  view,  and 
breaking  off  when  they  difcovered  that  poverty  which  was 
thebeft  proof  of  Lyfander's  probity  and  juftice.  It  feems, 
at  Sparta  there  was  a  law  which  punifhed,  not  only  thofe 
who  continued  in  a  ftate  of  Celibacy,  or  married  too  late, 
but  thofe  that  married  ill ;  and  it  was  levelled  chiefly  at 
perfons  who  married  into  rich  rather  than  good  families^ 
Such  are  the  particulars  of  Lyfander's  life  which  hiftory 
has  fuppiied  us  with, 
3-  fca 
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X-jucius  Cornelius  Sylla  was  of  a  patrician  famiiy. 
One  of  his  anceftors,  named  Rufinus,*  is  faid  to  have 
been  conful,  but  to  have  fallen  under  a  difgr ace  more  than 
equivalent  to  that  honor.  He  was  found  to  have  in  his 
poiTeffion  more  than  ten  pounds  of  plate,  which  the  law 
did  not  allow,  and  for  that  was  expelled  the  fenate.  Hence 
it  was  that  his  pofterity  continued  in  a  low  and  obfcure 
condition  ;  and  Sylla  himfelf  was  born  to  a  very  fcanty 
fortune.  Even  after  he  was  grown  up,  he  lived  in  hired 
lodgings,  for  which  he  paid  but  a  fmall  confideration  $ 
and  afterwards  he  was  reproached  with  it,  when  he  was 
rifen  to  fuch  opulence  as  he  had  no  reafon  to  expert.  For 
one  day  as  he  was  boafting  of  the  great  things  he  had  done 
in  Africa,  a  perfon  of  character  made  anfwer,  "  How  can  ft 
i(  thou  be  an  honed  man,  who  art  mailer  of  fuch  a  fortune, 
c<  though  thy  father  left  the  nothing  ?"  It  feems,  though 
»:he  Romans  at  that  time  did  not  retain  their  ancient  integ- 
rity and  purity  of  manners,  but  were  degenerated  into 
'luxury  and  expenfe,  yet  they  confidered  it  as  no  lefs  dif- 
graceful  to  have  departed  from  family  poverty,  than  to  have 
-pent  a  paternal  efrate.  And  a  long  time  after  when  Sylla 
had  made  himfelf  abfolute,  and  put  numbers  to  death,  a 
rna:i  who  was  only  the  fecond  of  his  family  that  was  free, 
being  condemned  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
for  concealing  a  friend  of  his  that  was  in  the  proscription, 
fpoke  of  Sylla  in  this  upbraiding  manner  .- — "I  am  his 
"'old  acquaintance  ;  we  lived  long  under  the  fame  roof;  I 
1  hired  the  upper  apartment  at  two  thoufand  fefterces,  and 
H  he  that  under  me  at  three  thoufand."  So  that  the  dif- 
ference between  their  fortunes  was  then  only  a  thoufand 
ieiterces,  which  in  Attic  money  is  two  mmdred  and  fifty 
drachmas.     Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  his  origin. 

*  Publius  Cornelius  Rufiuns  was  twice  conful  ;  the.  fir  ft  t i it' e  in 
iheyearof  Rome  tour  hundred  and  iixtythree,  and  the  fecond  thir- 
teen years  after.  lj.e  was  expelled  the  lenate  two  years  after  his  fe- 
cond conlulfhip,  when  Q.  fabncius  Lucinus,  andGaius  ^melius 
Papu$  were  ceni'ors.  Veixeius  Patercuius  tells  us  Sylla  was  the 
hxth  in  defcerit  from  this  Rufinus  ;  which  might  very  well  be  ; 
for  between  the  firft  conful fhip  of  R.ufinus  and  the  tirfl  campaign 
©t  Sylla  there  was  a  (pace  of  a  hundred  --md  eightyeight  years. 
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As  to  his  figure,  we  have  the  whole  of  it  in  his  fiatues, 
except  his  eyes.  They  were  of  a  lively  blue,  fierce  and 
menacing  ;  and  the  ferocity  of  his  afpecl:  was  heightened 
by  his  complexion,  which  was  a  frrong  red,  interfperfeo. 
with  f'pots  of  white.  From  his  complexion,  they  tell  us, 
he  had  the  name  of  Sylla  *  ;  and  an  Athenian  droll  drew 
the  following  jell  from  it  : 

"  Sylla' s  a  mulberry,  ftrew'd  o'er  with  meal." — Nor  is 
it  foreign  to  make  thefe  obfervations  upon  a  man,  who  jq 
his  youth,  before  he  emerged  from  obfcurity,  was  fuch  a 
lover  of  drollery,  that  he  Tpent  his  time  with  mimics  ana 
jeflers,  and  went  with  them  every  length  of  riot.  Nay5 
when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he  would  collect  the 
mod  noted  players  and  buffoons  every  day,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner unfuitable  to  his  age  and  dignity,  drink  and  join  with 
them  in  licentious  wit,  while  bufinef  s  of  confequence  lay 
neglected.  Indeed,  Sylla  would  never  admit  of  any  thing 
ferious  at  his  table  ;  and  though  at  other  times  a  man  of 
bufinefs,  and  rather  grave  and  auftere  in  his  manner,  he 
would  change inftantaneoufly,  whenever  he  had  company, 
and  began  a  caroufal.  So  that  to  buffoons  and  dancers 
he  was  the  molt  affable  man  in  the  world,  the  moft  eafy  of 
accefs,  and  they  moulded  him  jult  as  they  pleafed. 

To  this  diflipation  may  be  imputed  his  libidinous  at- 
tachments, his  diforderiy  and  infamous  love  of  pleafure, 
which  ftuck  by  him  even  in  age.  One  of  his  miftrefles, 
named  NicopoLis,  was  a  courtefan,  but  very  rich.  She 
was  fo  taken  with  his  company  and  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon,  that  fhe  entertained  a  real  paifion  for  him,  and  at  her 
death  appointed  him  her  heir.  His  motherinlaw,  who 
loved  him  as  her  own  fon,  likewife  left  him  her  eftate. 
With  thefe  additions  to  his  fortune,  he  was  tolerably  pro- 
vided for. 

He  was  appointed  quae  (tor  to  Marius  in  his  iirlt  conful- 
fhip,  and  went  over  with  him  into  Africa,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Jugurtha.  In  the  military  department  he  gained 
great  honor,  and,  among  other  things,  availed  himfelf 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  friend  cf  Bocchus,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  arnbaffadors  of  that  prince  had  juft  efcaped 
out  of  the  hands  of  robbers,  and  were  in  a  very  indifferent 

*  Sil  or  Syl  is  a  yellow  kind  of  earth,  which,  when  burnt,  be- 
•:<j«ws  red.       Hence  Sytiactus  Cchr,  in  Vitruvius.  fcgpifies  purpk\ 
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condition,  when  Sylla  gave  them  the' mod  humane  recep- 
tion, loaded  them  with  prefents,  and  fent  them  back  with 
a  ftrong  guard. 

Bocchus,  who  for  a  long  time  had  both  hated  and  feared 
his  ibninlaw  Jugurtha,  had  him  then  at  his  court.  He 
had  taken  refuge  there  after  his  defeat  ;  and  Bocchus;, 
now  meditating  to.  betray  him,  chofe  rather  to  let  Sylla 
leize  him,  than  deliver  him  up  himfelf.  Sylla  communi- 
cated the  affair  to  Marius,  and  taking  a  fmall  party  with 
him,  fet  out  upon  the  expedition,  dangerous  as  it  was. 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  fo,  than  in  hopes  of  getting 
another  man  into  his  power,  to  truft  himfelf  witlv  a  bar- 
barian who  was  treacherous  to  his  own  relations  ?  In  facT, 
when  Bocchus  faw  them  at  his  difpofal,  and  that  he  was 
under  a  neceffity  to  betray  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
debated  long  with  himfelf  which  fhould  be  the  victim. 
At  laft,  he  determined  to  abide  by  his  firft  refoiution,  and 
gave  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Pvfarius  a  triumph  j  but  envy  afcribed  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  Sylla  ;  which  Marius  in  his  heart  not  a 
little  refented.  Efpecially  when  lie  found  that  Sylla,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  obfcure 
condition,  now  came  to  general  efteem,  let  his  ambition 
carry  him  fo  far,  as  to  give  orders  for  a  fignet  to  be  en  • 
graved,  with  a  reprefentation  of  this  adventure,  which  Ire 
conftantly  ufed  in  fealing  his  letters.  The  device  was, 
Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha,  and  Sylla  receiving  him. 

This  touched  Marius  to  the  quick.  However,  as  he 
thought  Sylla  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  the  object  of 
envy,  he  continued  to  employ  him  in  his  wars.  Thus,  in 
his  fecond  confulfhip,  he  made  him  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  in  his  third  gave  him  the  command  of  a  thoufand  men. 
Sylla,  in  thefe  feveral  capacities,  performed  many  import- 
ant fervices.  In  that  of  lieutenant,  he  took  Copillus, 
chief  of  the  Tecfofagse,  prifoner  ;  and  in  that  of  tribune, 
he  perfuaded  the  great  and  popular  nation  of  the  Marfi  to 
declare  themfelves  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans.  But 
finding  Marius  uneafy  at  his  fuccefs,  and  that,  inftead  of 
giving  him  new  occafions  t©  diftinguifh  himfelf,- he  rather 
oppofed  his  advancement,  he  applied  to  Catulus  the  col- 
league of  Marius. 

Catuiuswas  a  worthy  man,  but  wanted. that  vigor  which 
is  neceffary  for  action.  He  therefore  employed  Sylla  in  the 
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mod  difficult  enterprifes  j  which  opened  him  a  tine  field 
both  of  honor  and  power.  He  fubdued  mod  of  the  bar- 
barians that  inhabited  the  Alps  j  and  in  a  time  of  fcarcity, 
undertook  to  procure  a  fupply  of  provilions  ;  which  he 
performed  fo  effectually,  that  there  was  not  only  abund- 
ance in  the  camp  of  Catulus,  but  the  overplus  fcrved  to 
relieve  that  of  Marius. 

Sylla  himfelf  writes,  that  Marius  was  greatly  afflicted  at 
this  circumiiance.  From  fo  fmall  and  childifh  a  caufe 
did  that  enmity  fpring,  which  afterwards  grew  up  in  blood, 
and  was  nourifned  by  civil  wars  and  the  rage  of  faction, 
till  it  ended  in  tyranny  and  the  confufion  of  the  whole 
ftate.  This  fhows  how  wife  a  man  Euripides  was,  and  how 
well  he  underftood  the  diftempers  of  government,  when 
he  called  upon  mankind  to  beware  of  ambition,  *  as  the 
moft  deftructive  of  demons  to  thofe  that  worfhip  her. 

Sylla  by  this  time  thought  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in 
war  fufficient  to  procure  him  a  fhare  in  the  adrniniftra- 
tion,  and  therefore  immediately  left  the  camp,  to  go  and 
make  his  court  to  the  people.  The  office  he  folicited,  was 
that  of  the  city  pratorjhip,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 
The  reafon  he  affigns  is  this  :  The  people,  he  fays,  know- 
ing the  friendfnip  between  him  and  Bocchus,  expected,  if 
he  was  aedile  before  his  praetorfhip,  that  he  would  treat 
them.with  magnificent  huntings  and  combats  of  African 
wild  beafts,  and  on  that  account  chofe  other  praetors,  that 
he  might  be  forced  upon  the  aedilfliip.  But  the  fubfe- 
quent  events  mowed  the  caufe  alleged  by  Sylla  not  to  be 
the  true  one.  For  the  year  followingf  he  got  himfelf 
elected  praetor,  partly  by  his  affiduities,  and  partly  by  his 
money.  While  he  bore  that  office,  he  happened  to  be 
provoked  at  Caefar,  and  faid  to  him  angrily,  "  I  will  ufe 
"  my  authority  againftyou."  CasfarJ  anfwered,  laughing, 
"  You  do  well  to  call  it  yours,  for  you  bought  it." 

After  his  praetorfhip  he  was  fent  into  Cappadocia.  His 
pretence  for  that  expedition  was  the  reeltablifhment  of 
Ariobarzanes  ;  but  his  real  defign  was  to  reftrain  the  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  of  Mithridates,  who  was  gaining  hirnfeli 

*  Phoeniffas,  v.  534. 

*-  The  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fiftyfeven. 

X  This  muft  have  been  Sextus  Julius  Caefar,  who  wasconful  four 
years  after  Sylla's  praetorfhip,  Caius  Julius  Casfer  was  only  four, 
years  old  when  Sylla  was  praetor. 
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dominions  no  lefs  refpectable  than  his  paternal  ones.  He 
did  not  take  many  troops  with  him  out  of  Italy,  but 
availed  himfelf  of  the  fervice  of  the  allies,  whom  hefound 
well  affected  to  the  caufe.  With  thefe  he  attacked  the 
Cappadocians,  and  cut  in  pieces  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  (till  more  of  the  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  fuc~ 
cor  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Gordius  was  driven  out, 
and  Ariobarzanes  reftored  to  his  kingdom. 

During  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Orobazus  came  ambaffador  to  him  from  Arfaces,  king  of 
Parthia.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  intercourfe  between 
the  two  nations  ;  and  it  mud  be  considered  as  a  circum- 
tlance  of  Sylla's  good  fortune,  that  he  was  the  firft  R.o- 
man  to  whom  the  Parthians  applied  for  friendship  and  al- 
liance. At  the  time  of  audience,  he  is  faid  to  have  or- 
dered three  chairs,  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  one  for  Oroba- 
zus, and  another  in  the  middle  for  himfelf.  Orobazus  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  king  ot  Parthia,  for  fub- 
mitting  fo  far  to'  a  Roman.  As  for  Sylla,  fo me  com- 
mended his  lofty  behavior  to  the  barbarians  ;  while 
others  blamed  it,  as  infolent,  and  out  of  feafon. 

It  is  reported,  that  a  certain  Chalcidian  *,  in  the  train 
of  Orobazus,  looked  at  Sylla's  face,  and  obferved  very 
attentively  the  turn  of  his  ideas,  and  the  motions  of  his 
body.  Thefe  he  compared  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and 
then  declared,  that  he  muft  infallibly  be  one  day  the 
"  greateft  of  men  ;  and  that  it  was  ft  range  he  could  bear 
"  to  be  any  thing  lefs  at  prefent." 

At  his  return,  Cenforinus  prepared  to  accufe  him  of 
extortion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  law,  vaft  {urns  from 
a  kingdom  that  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  He  did  not, 
however,  bring  it  to  a  trial,  but  dropped  the  intended 
impeachment. 

The  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marius  broke  out  afrefli 
on  the  following  pccafien  ?  Bocchus,  to  make  his  court 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  Sylla,  at  the  fame  time, 
was  fo  officious  as  to  dedicate  feveral  images  of  Victory  in 
the  capitol,  and  clofe  by  them  a  figure  of  Jugurtha  in  gold, 
in  the  form  he  had  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  Marius,  un- 
able to  digeft  the  affront,  prepared  to  pull  them  down,  and 

*  Of  Chalcis,  the  metropolis  of  Chalcidcne  in  Syria;  if  Plu- 
tarch did  not  rather  write  Chaldjean, 
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Sylla's  friends  were  determined  to  hinder  it.  Between 
them  both  the  whole  city  was  fet  in  a  flame,  when  the 
confederate  war,  which  had  long  lain  fmothered,  broke 
out,  and  for  the  prefent  put  a  ftop  to  the  fedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  fo  various  in  its  fortune, 
and  brought  fo  many  mifchiefs  and  dangers  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, it  appeared  from  the  fmall  execution  Marius  did, 
that  military  fkill  requires  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion to  fecond  it.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  performed 
i'o  many  memorable  things,  that  the  citizens  looked  upon 
him  as. a  great  general,  his  friends  as  the  greateft  in  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  as  the  mofl  fortunate.  Nor  did 
he  behave,  with  refpecl:  to  that  notion,  like  Timotheus 
the  fon  of  Conon.  The  enemies  of  that  Athenian  af- 
cribed  all  his  fuccefs  to  fortune,  and  got  a  picture  drawn, 
in  which  he  was  reprefented  afleep,  and  fortune  by  his 
fide  taking  cities  for  him  in  her  net.  Upon  this  he  gave 
way  to  an  indecent  paffion,  and  complained  that  he  was 
robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  achievements.  Nay,  after- 
wards, on  his  return  from  a  certain  expedition,  he  ad- 
dreffed  the  people  in  thefe  terms  : — "  My  fellow  citizens, 
"  you  mult  acknowledge  that  in  this  fortune  has  no  fhare." 
It  i*  faid,  the  goddefs  piqued  herfelf  fo  far  on  being  re- 
venged on  this  vanity,  of  Timotheus,  that  he  could  never 
do  any  thing  extraordinary  afterwards,  but  was  baffled  in 
all  his  undertakings,  and  became  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  that  they  banifhed  him. 

Sylla  took  a  different  ccurle.  It  not  only  gave  him 
pleafure  to  hear  his  fuccefs  imputed  to  fortune,  but  he  en- 
couraged the  opinion,  thinking  it  added  an  air  ofgreatnefs9 
and  even  divinity,  to  his  actions.  Whether  he  did  this  out 
of  vanity,  or  from  a  real  perfuafion  of  its  truth,  we  cannot 
fay.  However,  he  writes  in  his  commentaries,  "  That 
ti  his  inftantaneous  refolutions,  and  enterprizes  executed  in 
<l  a  manner  different  from  what  he  had  intended,  always 
"  fucceeded  better  than  thofe  on  which  he  bellowed  the 
"  moil  time  and  forethought."  It  is  plain  too,  from  that 
faying  of  his,  "  That  he  was  born  rather  for  fortune  than 
"  war,"  that  he  attributed  more  to  fortune  than  to  valor. 
In  fhort,  he  nukes  himfelf  entirely  the  creature  of  fortune, 
fince  he  afcribes  to  her  divine  influence  the  good  under- 
ifanding  that  always  fubfifred  between  him  and  Metellus, 
a  man  in  the  fame  fphere  of  life  with  himfelf,  and  his  father- 
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inlaw.  For,  whereas  he  expected  to  find  him  a  man 
troublefome  in  office,  he  proved  on  the  contrary  a  quiet  and 
obliging  colleague.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  commentaries 
infcribed  to  Lucullus,  he  advifes  him  to  depend  upon  no- 
thing more  than  that  which  heaven  directed  him  to  in  the 
vifions  of  the  night.  He  tells  us  farther,  that  when  he  was 
lent  at  the  head  of  an  army  againit  the  confederates,  the 
earth  opened  on  a  fudden  near  Laverna  ;*  and  that  there 
iiTued  out  of  the  chafm,  which  was  very  large,  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  fire,  and  a  flame  that  mot  up  to  the  heavens.  The 
foothfayers  being  confulted  upon  it,  made  anfwer,  "  That 
*'  a  perfon  of  courage  and  fuperior  beauty,  fhould  take  the 
*'  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  fuppreis  the 
**  tumults  with  which  Rome  was  then  agitated."  Sylla 
fays,  he  was  the  man  ;  for  that  his  locks  of  gold  were 
sufficient  proof  of  his  beauty,  and  that  he  needed  not  he- 
fitate,  after  fo  many  great  actions,  to  avow  himfelf  a  man 
of  courage.  Thus  much  concerning  his  confidence  in  the 
gods. 

In  other  refpecls  he  was  not  fo  confident  with  himfelf. 
Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but  ftill  more  liberal  ;  in  pre- 
iering  or  difgraCing  whom  hepleaied,  equally  unaccount- 
able ;  fubmiilive  to  tho'fe  who  might  be  of  fervice  to  him, 
and  fevere  to  thofe  who  wanted  fervices  from  him  j  fo  that 
it  was  hard  to  fay  whether  he  was  more  infolent,  or  more 
iervile  in  his  nature.  Such  was  his  inconfiffency  in  puni/h- 
ing,  that  he  would  fometimes  put  men  to  the  moft  cruel 
tortures  on  the  flighted  grounds,  and  fometimes  overlook 
the  greateft  crimes  ;  he  would  eafily  take  fome  perfons  into 
favor  after  the  moft  unpardonable  offences,  while  he  took 
vengeance  of  others,  for  fmall  and  trifling  faults,  by  death 
and  confifcation  of*  goods.  Thefe  things  can  be  no  other- 
wife  reconciled,  than  by  concluding  that  he  was  fevere  and 
vindictive  in  his  temper,  but  occasionally  checked  thofe 
inclinations  where'  his  own  intereft  was  concerned. 

In  this  very  war  with  the  confederates,  his  foldiers  dif- 
patched  with  clubs  and  (tones,  a  lieutenant  of  his,  named 
Albinus,  who  had  been  honored  with  the  prsetorfhip  ;  yet 
he  futTered  them,  after  fuch  a  crime,  to  efcape  with  im- 
punity. He  only  took  occafion  from  thence  to  boaft,  that  he 

*  In  the  Salarian  way  there  was  a  grove  and  temple  confecrated 
fo  the  goddefs  Laverna. 
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mould  find  they  would  exert  themfelves  more  daring  the 
reft:  of  the  war,  becaufe  they  would  endeavor  to  atone  for 
that  offence  by  extraordinary  a£ts  of  valor.  The  cenfure 
he  incurred  on  this  occafion  did  not  affect  him.  His  great 
object  was  the  deftruction  of  Marius,  and  finding  that  the 
confederate  war  was  drawing  towards  an  end,*  he  paid 
his  court  to  the  army,  that  he  may  be  appointed  general 
againft  Marius.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  elected 
conful  with  Quinctus  Pompeius,  being  then  fifty  years  old, 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  entered  into  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage with  Caecilia,  daughter  of  Metellus  the  high  prieft. 
This  match  occafioned  a  good  deal  of  popular  cenfure. 
Sarcaftical  fongs  were  made  upon  it  ;  and,  according  to 
Livy's  account,  many  of  the  principal  citizens  invidioufiy 
thought  him  unworthy  alliance,  though  they  had  not 
thought  him  unworthy  of  the  confulfhip.  This  lady 
was  not  his  firft  wife,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
married  Ilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  j  afterwards  he 
efpouled  JEl'm,  and  after  her  Coelia,  whom  on  account  of 
her  barrennefs,  he  repudiated,  without  any  other  marks  of 
difgrace,  and  dif milled  with  valuable  prefents.  However, 
as  he  foon  after  married  Metella,  the  difmiffion  of  Ccelia 
became  the  object  of  cenfure.  Metella  he  always  treated 
with  the  utmoft  refpect ;  infomuch,  that  when  the  peoplt 
of  Rome  were  defirous  that  he  mould  recal  the  exiles  of 
Marius's  party,  and  could  not  prevail  with  him,  thev  en- 
treated Metella  to  ufe  her  good  offices  for  them.  It  was 
thought  too,  that  when  he  took  Athens,  that  city  had 
harder  ufage,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  jetted  vilely  on 
Metella  from  the  walls.  But  thefe  things  happened  af- 
terwards. 

The  confulfliip  was  now  but  of  fmall  confideration  with 
him  in  comparifon  of  what  he  had  in  view.  His  heart  was 
fixed  on  obtaining  the  condu6t  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  In 
this  refpect  he  had  a  rival  in  Marius,  who  was  poffeffed 
with  an  illtimed  ambition  andmadnefs  for  fame,  paflions 
which  never  grow  old.  Though  now  unwieldly  in  his 
perfon,  and  obliged,  on  account  of  his  age,  to  give  up  his 
lhare  in  the  expeditions  near  home,  he  wanted  the  direction 
ot  foreign  wars.     This  man,  watching  his  opportunity  in 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fixtyfive. 
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Rome,  when   Sylla  was  gone  to  the  camp  to  fettle  fome 
matters  that  remained  urifiriiffied,  framed  that  fatal  fedition 
which  hurt  her  more  eflentially  than  all  the  wars  ihe  had 
ever  been  engaged  in.    Heaven  fent  prodigies  to  prefigure 
it.     Fire   blazed   out  of  its  own  accord  from  the  enfign 
ffaves,  and  was  with  difficulty  extinguifhed.    Three  ravens 
brought  their  young  into  thecity,and  devoured  them  there, 
and. then  carried  the  remains  back  to  their  nefis.     Some 
rats  having  knawed  the  confecrated  gold  in  a  certain  tem- 
ple, the  facnffans  caught  one  of  them  in  a  trap  ;  where  ihe 
brought  forth  five  young  ones,  and  eat  three  of  them. 
And  what  was  moil  confiderable,  one  day  when  the  flcy  was 
ferene  and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet, fo  loud,  fo  fhrill,  and  mournful,  that  it  frightened  and 
aftoniflied  all  the  world.     The  Tufcan  fages  faid  it  por- 
tended a  new  race  of  men,  and  a  renovation  of  the  world. 
For  they  obferved,  that  there  were  eight  feveral  kinds  ot 
men,  all  different  in  life  and  manners  :  That  heaven  had 
allotted  each  its  time,  which  was  limited  by  the  circuit  of 
the  great  year  ;    and  that,   when  one  Came  to  a  period, 
^nd  another  race  was  rifing,  if  was  announced"by  fome 
wonderful  fign  either  from  earth  or  from  heaven.  So  that 
it  was  evident  at  one  view  to  thofe  who  attended  to  thefe 
things,  and  were  verfed  in  them,  that  a  new  fort  of  men  was 
come  into  the  world,  with  other  manners  and  cuftoms,  and 
more  or  lefs  the  care  of  the  gods  than  thofe  who  preceded 
them.     They  added,  that  in  this  revolution  of  ages,  many 
ftrange  alterations  happened  ;  that  divination,  ferinftance, 
mould  be  held  in  great  honor  in  fome  one  age,  and  prove 
fuccefsful  in  aLl  its  predictions,  becaufe  the  Deity  afforded 
pure  and  perfect  figns  to  proceed  by  ;  whereas  in  another 
it  mould  be  in  fmall  repute,  being  moftly  extemporaneous, 
and  calculating  future  events  from  uncertain  and  obfcure 
principles.     Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  molt  learned 
and  refpectable  of  the  Tufcan  foothfayers.  While  the  fen- 
ate  were  attending  to  their  interpetrations  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  a  fparrovv,  in  fight  Of  the  whole  body,  brought 
in  a  grafhopper  in  her  mouth,  and  after  ihe  had  torn  it  in 
two,  left  one  part  among  them,  and  carried  the  other  off. 
The  diviners  declared,  they  apprehended  from  this  a  dan- 
gerous fedition  and  difpute  between  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try. For  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  noify  like  the.graf- 
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hopper,  and  thofe  of  the  country  are  domeftic  beings  like 
the  f  par  row.* 

Soon  after  this,  Marius  got  Sulpiriusto  join  him.  This 
man  was  inferior  to  none  in  defperate  attempts.  Indeed, 
inftead  of  inquiring  for  another  more  emphatically  wicked, 
you  muft  afk  in  what  in  fiance  of  wickednefs  he  exceedec 
himfelf.  He  was  a  compound  of  cruelty,  impudence  and 
avarice,  and  he  could  commit  the  moft  horrid  and  in- 
famous of  crimes  in  cold  blood.  He  fold  the  freedom  of 
Rome  openly  to  perfons  that  had  been  flaves,  as  weli  as  tc 
Grangers,  and  had  the  money  told  out  upon  a  table  in  the 
forum.  He  had  always  about  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men,  well  armed,  and  a  company  of  young  men  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  whom  he  called  his  Antifenate.  Though 
he  got  a  law  made  that  no  fenator  mould  contract  debts  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  thoufand  drachmas,  yet  it 
appeared  at  his  death  that  he  owed  morethan  three  million?. 
This  wretch  was  let  loofe  upon  the  people  by  Marius,  and 
carried  all  before  him  by  dint  of  fword.  Among  other  bad 
edicts  which  he  procured,  one  was,  that  which  gave  the 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  to  Marius,  Upon  this, 
the  confuls  ordered  all  the  courts  to  be  (hut  up.    But  cne 

U»>  «o  Ittcy  wc!6  liiuiiuig  &11  a'tTcuibly  beloiC  iliC  iCinj'ic  ci' 

Caiior  and  Pollux,  he  fet  his  ruffians  upon  them,  and  many 
■»'.  ere  flain.  The  fon  of  Pcmpey,  the  conful,  who  was  vet 
but  a  youth,  was  of  the  number.  Pompey  concealed  him- 
felf,  and  faved  his  life.  Sylla  waspurfued  into  the  houfe 
©f  Marius,  and  forced  from  thence  to  the  forum ,  to  revoke 
the  order  for  the  cefflition  of  public  bufinefs.  For  this 
reafon  Sulpitius,  when  he  deprived  Pompey  of  the  conful- 
iliip,  continued  Sylla  in  it,  and  only  transferred  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Mithridates  to  Marius.  In  ccn - 
J'equence  of  this,  he  immediately  fent  fome  military  tri- 
bunes to  Nola,   to  receive  the  army  at  the  hands  of  Sylla, 

*  Theoriginal  is  obfeureand  imperfe&in  this  p'ace;  confc 
iy  corrupt.  Jt  ftands  thus  :  fv  tote  tret  ya%  retov  t\-t*\ ,  xaSairia 
TttTJ'/a-  tae  $s  yu^iac,,  wyt^ccm;.  Bryan  fays  it  fhquld.  be  r-:- 
itorod  from  the  manufcript  thus  : — ?.ct§z7rsp  T'H^o^  t»{  h\ 
yvo\Ta,c,^  uqe^cueq  xxBa-jreg  T£TTiya?.  According  to  this,  tii" 
ienlc  will  be  the  reverfe  of  the  text—  The  inhabitants  of  the  tczvn  are 
noify  like  the  fparrowy  and  thofe  of  the  country  frequent  th;  ft:  c 
(he  gra/kopper. 

There  13,  indeed,  an  anonymous  manufcript,  which  gives 
read  in 2 . 
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ar.d  bring  it  to  Marius.  But  Sylla  got  before  them  to  the 
camp,  and  his  foldiers  were  no  fooner  acquainted  with  the 
commiffion  of  thofe  officers,  than  they  ftoned  them  to  death. 

Marius  in  return  dipt  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Sylla's 
friends. in  Rome,  and  ordered  their  houfes  to  be  plundered. 
Nothing  now  was  to  be  feen  but  hurry  and  confufion,  fome 
flying  from  the  camp  to  the  city,  and  fome  from  the  city  to 
the  camp.  The  ienate  were  no  longer  free,  but  under  the 
direction  of  Marius  and  Sulpitius.  So  that  when  they  were 
informed  that  Sylla  was  marching  towards  Rome,  they  fent 
two  praetors,  Brutus  and  Servilius,  to  Mop  him.  As  they 
delivered  their  orders  with  fome  haughtinefs  to  Sylla,  the 
foldiers  prepared  to  kill  them  ;  but  at  laft  contented  them- 
felves  with  breaking  their  fafces,  tearing  off  their  robes, 
and  fending  them  away  with  every  mark  of  difgrace. 

The  very  fight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were  of  the 
enfigns  of  their  authority,  fpread  forrow  and  confternation 
in  Rome,  and  announced  a  fedition,  for  which  there  was 
no  longer  either  reftraint  or  remedy.  Marius  prepared  to 
repel  force  with  force.  Sylla  moved"  from  Nola  at  the  head 
of  fix  complete  legions,  and  had  his  colleague  along  with 
him.  His  army,  he  faw,  was  ready  at  the  firft  word  to 
inarch  to  Rome,  but  he  was  unrefQlyed  in.  his  own  mind3. 
and  apprehenfive  of  the  danger.  However,  upon  ftis 
offering  facrifice,  the  foothfayer  Poflhumius  had  no  fooner 
infpe6ted  the  entrails,  than  he  ftretched  out  both  his  hands 
to  Sylla,  and  propofed  to  be  kept  in  chains  till  after  the 
battle,  in  order  for  the  worft  of  punishments,  if  every  thing 
did  not  foon  fucceed  entirely  to  the  general's  wifh.  It  is 
faid  too,  that  their  appeared  to  Sylla  in  a  dream,  the  god- 
defs  whofe  worfhip  the  Romans  received  from  the  Cappa- 
docians,whether  it  be  the  Moon, Minerva,  or  Bellona.  She 
feemed  to  ftand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  in  his  hand,  and 
having  called  his  enemies  by  name,  one  after  another,  bade 
him  ftrike  them  ;  they  fell,  and  were  confumed  by  it  to 
aihes.  Encouraged  by  this  vifion,  which  he  related  next 
morning  to  his  colleague,  he  took  his  way  towards  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Picinae,*  he  was  met  by  an  em- 
baffy,  that  entreated  him  not  to  advance  in  that  hoftile 

*  There  being  no  place  between  Nola  and  Rome,  called  Picinae, 
Lubinus  thinks  we  mould  read  Piftas,  which  was  a  place  of  pub- 
lic entertainment,  about  twentyfive  miles  from  the  capital.  Strabo 
and  Ajitoninus  (in  his  Itinerary)  mention  it  as  fuch. 
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manner  fince  the  fenate  had  come  to  a  refolution  to  do  him 
all  the  juftice  he  could  defire.  He  promifed  to  grant  all 
they  asked  ;  and,  as  if  they  intended  to  encamp  there,  or- 
dered  his  officers,  asufual,  to  mark  out  the  ground.  The 
ambafladors  took  their  leave  with  entire  confidence  in  his 
honor.  But  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  he  difpatched 
Bafillus  and  Caius  Mummius  to  make  th'emfelves  matters 
of  the  gate  and  the  wall  by  the  ^fquiline -Mount,  He  him- 
i'elf  followed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Accordingly 
Bafillus  and  his  party  feized  the  gate,  and  entered  the  city. 
But  the  unarmed  multitudegot  upon  thetopsofthehoufes, 
and  with  ftones  and  tiles  drove  them  back  to  the  toot  of  the 
wall.  At  that  moment  Sylla.  arrived,  and  feeing  the  oppo- 
sition his  foldlers  met  with,  called  out  to  them  to  fet  fire  to 
the  houfes.  He.  took  a  flaming  torch  in  his  own  hands, , 
and  advanced  before  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered 
his  aechers  to  (hoot  fire  arrows  at  the  roofs.  Reafon  had 
no  longer  any  power  over  him  ;  paflion  and  fury  governed 
all  his  motions  ;  his  enemies  were  all  he  thought  of — and 
in  the  thirft  for  vengeance,  he  made  no  account  of  his 
friends,  nor  took. the  leaft  compaffion  on  his  relations.. 
Such  was  the  cafe,  when  he  made  his  way  with  fire, which 
makes  no  diftinclion  between  the  innocent  and  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  Marius,  who  was  driven  back  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Vefra,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  flaves  that  would 
repair  to  his  flandard.  But  the  enemy  preifed  on  with  fo 
much  vigor,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  city. 

Sylla  immediately  afTembled  the  fenate,  and  got  Marius, 
and  a  few  others,  condemned  to  death.  The  tribune  Sul- 
pitius,  who  was  of  the  number,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
ow  n  flaves,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  Have 
his  freedom,  and  then  had  him  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  As  for  Marius  he  fet  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  in 
which  he  behaved  neither  with  gratitude  nor  good  policy, 
fince  he  had  not  long  before  fled  into  the  houfe  of  Marius, 
and  put  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  yet  was  difmiffed  in  fafe- 
ty.  Had  Marius,  inftead  of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up 
to  Sulpitius,  who  thirfted  for  his  blood,  he  might  have 
been  abfolme  matter  of  Rome.  But  he  fpared  his  enemy  ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
his  return,  met  not  with  the  fame  generous  treatment. 

The  fenate  did  notexprefs  the  concern  which  this  gave 
thenii     But  the  people  openlv,  and  bv  afis,  (hovved  their. 
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refentment  and  resolution  to  make  reprifals.  For  they 
rejected  his  nephew  Nonius,  who  relied  on  his  recommen- 
dation, and  his  fellow  candidate  Servius,  in  an  ignomin- 
ious manner,  and  appointed  others  to  the  confulfhip, 
whofe  promotion  they  thought  would  be  moft  difagreeable 
to  him.  Sylla  pretended  great  fatisfaftion  at  the  thing, 
and  faidj  '*  He  was  quite  happy  to  fee  the  people  by  his 
"  means  enjoy  the  liberty  of  proceeding  as  they  thought 
**  proper."  Nay,  to  obviate  their  hatred,  he  propofed  Lu- 
cius Cinna,  who  was  of  the  oppolite  faction,  for  conful, 
but  firft  laid  him  under  the  fanction  of  a  folenin  oath,  to 
affift  him  in  all  his  affairs.  Cinna  went  up  to  the  capitol 
with  a  ftone  in  his  hand.  There  he  fwore  before  all  the 
world,  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  between  them  inviolable, 
adding  this  imprecation,  u  If  I  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
"  it,  may  I  be  driven  from  the  city,  as  this  ftone  is  from  my 
"  hand  !"  at  the  fame  time  he  threw  the  (tone  upon  the 
ground.  Yet  as  foon  as  he  was  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
began  to  raife  new  commotions,  and  fet  up  an  impeach- 
ment againft  Sylla,  of  which  Verginius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  to  be  the  manager.  But  Sylla  left  both  the  manager 
and  the  impeachment  behind  him,  and  fet  forward  againft' 
Mithridates. 

About  thetimethat  Sylla  fet  fail  from  Italy,  Mithridates, 
we  are  told,was  vifited  with  many  ill  prefages  at  Pergamus.. 
Amongft  the  reft  an  imageof  vic"tory,bearing  a  crown,which 
was  contrived  to  be  let  down  by  a  machine,  broke  juft  as  it 
was  going  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  the  crown 
itfelf  was  darned  to  pieces  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre. 
The  people  of  Pergamus  were  feized  with  aftonifhment,and 
Mithridates  felt  no  fmali  concern,  though  his  affairs  then 
profpered  beyond  his  hopes.  For  he  had  taken  Afia  from 
the  Romans,  and  Bithyniaand  Cappadocia  from  their  ref- 
peclive  kings,  and  was  fet  down  in  quiet  at  Pergamus, 
difpofing  of  rich  governments  and  kingdoms  among  his 
friends  at  pleafure.  As  for  his  fons,  the  eldeft  governed  in 
peace  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Pontusand  Bofphorus,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  deferts  above  the  Mseotic  lake  ;  the 
other,  named  Ariarathes,  was  fubduing  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, with  a  great  army.  His  generals,  with  their  armies, 
were  reducing  other  confiderable  places.  The  principal  of 
thefe  was  Archelaus,who  commanded  the  feas  with  his  fleet, , 
was  conquering  theCyclades,and  all  the  other  iflaxids  within 
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the  bay  of  Malea,  and  was  mafter  of  Eubcea  itfelf.  He 
met  indeed,  with  fome  check  at  Chaeronea.  There  Bru- 
tius  Sura,  lieutenant  to  Sentius  who  cammanded  in  Ma- 
cedonia, a  man  diftinguifhed  by  his  courage  and  capacity, 
oppofed  Archelaus,  who  was  overflowing  Boeotia  like  a 
torrent,  defeated  him  in  three  engagements  near  Chasronea, 
and  confined  him  again  to  the  fea.  But,  as  Lucius- Lu- 
cullus  came  and  ordered  him  to  give  place  to  Sylla>  to 
whom  that  province,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there 
were  decreed,  he  immediately  quitted  Boeotia,  and  return- 
ed to  Sentius,  though  his  fuccefs  was  beyond  all  that  he 
could  have  flattered  himfelf  with,  and  Greece  was  ready 
again  to  declare  for  the  Romans,  on  account  of  his  valor 
and  conduct.  It  is  true,  thefe  were  the  moft  fhining- 
actions  of  Brutius's  life. 

When  Sylla  was  arrived,  the  cities  fent  ambaffadors  with 
an  offer  of  opening  their  gates  to  him.     Athens  alone  was 
held  by  its  tyrant  Ariftion  for  Mithridates.     He  therefore 
attacked  it  with  the  utmoft  vigor,   inverted  the  Piraeus, 
brought  up  all  forts  of  engines,  and  left  no  kind  ofaflault 
whatever  unattempted.     Had  he  waited  a  While,  he  might 
without  the  leaft  danger  have  taken  the  upper  town,  whieh 
was  already  reduced  by  famine  to  the  laft  extremity.  But 
his  hafte  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  apprehended  fome 
change  in  affairs  to  his  prejudice,  made  him  run  every 
rifk,  and  fpare  neither  men  nor  money,  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  conclufion.     For,  befides  his  other  warlike  equipage, 
he  had  ten  thoufand  yoke  of  mules,  which  worked  every 
day  at  the  engines.     As  wood  began  to  fail,  by  reafon  of 
the  immenfe  weights  which  broke  down  his  machines,  or 
their  being  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  cut  down  the  facred 
groves.     The  fhady  walks  of  the   Academy  and  the  Ly- 
caeum  in  the  fuburbs  fell  before  the  axe.  And  as  the  war  re- 
quired vaft  fums  of  money  to  fupport  it,  he  fcrupled  not 
to   violate   the  holy  treafures  of  Greece,  but  took  from 
Epidaurus,   as  well  as  Olympia,   the  moft  beautiful  and 
precious  of  their  gifts.  He  wrote  alfo  to  the  Amphiclyones,- 
at  Delphi,  "  That  it  would  be  beft  for  them  to  put  the 
"  treafures  of  Apollo  in  his  hands  ;  for  either  he  would 
11  keepthem  fafer  than  they  could  ;  or,  if  he  applied  them 
"  to  his  own  ufe,  would  return  the  full  value."     Caphis 
the  Phocian,  one  of  his  friends,  was  fent  upon  this  com- 
miffion,  and  ordered  to  have  every  thing  weighed  to  him.. 
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Caphis  went  to  Delphi,  but  was  loth  to  touch  the  facred 
depofits,  and  lamented  to  the  Amphictyones  the  neceflity 
he  was  under,  with  many  tears.  Some  faid,  they  heard 
the  found  of  tie  lyre  in  the  inmoft  fanctuary  ;  and  Caphis, 
either  believing  it,  or  willing  to  flrike  Sylla  with  a  religi- 
ons terror,  fent  him  an  account  of  it.  But  he  wrote  back 
in  a  jetting  way,  "  That  he  was  furprifed  Caphis  fhould 
"  hot  know  that  miific  was  the  voice  of  joy,  and  not  of 
''«  refentment.  He  might,  therefore,"boldly  take  the  trea- 
*'  tares,  (I  nee  Apollo  gave  him  them  with  the  utmoll  fat- 
"  isfa<5tion." 

Thefe  treafures  were  carried  off,  without  being  feen  by 
many  of  the  Greeks.  But,  of  the  royal  offerings,  there 
remaineda  ill  ver  urn,  which  being  fo  large  and  heavy,  that 
no  carriage  could  bear  it,  the  Amphic~tyones  were  obliged 
to  cut  it  in  pieces.  At  light  of  this,  they  called  to  mind, 
one  while  Flaminius  and  Manius  Acilius,  and  another 
while  Paulus  ^Emilius  ;  one  of  which  having  driven  An- 
riochus  out  of  Greece,  and  the  others  fubdued  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  not  only  kept  their  hands  from  fpqilingthe 
Grecian  temples,  but  exprefTed  their  regard  and  reveaence 
for  them  by  adding  new  gifts.  Thofe  great  men,  indeed, 
were  legally  commiiTioned,  and  their  foldiers  were  perfons 
of  fober  minds,  who  had  learnt  to  obey  their  generals  with- 
out murmuring.  The  generals,  with  the  magnanimity  of 
kings,  exceeded  not  private  perfons  in  their  expenfes,  nor 
brought  upon  the  frate  any  charge  but  what  was  common 
and  reafonable.  In  (hort,  they  thought  it  no  lefs  difgrace 
to  flatter  their  o.vn  men,  than  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  commanders  of  thefe  times  raifed  themselves  to 
high  pofts  by  force,  not  by  merit;  and  as  they  wanted  foldiers 
to  fight  their  countrymen,  rather  than  any  foreign  enemies, 
they  were  obliged  to  treat  them  with  great  complaifance. 
While  they  thus  bought  their  fervices,  at  the  price  of  min- 
iifering  to  their  vices,  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
felling  their  country  ;  and  making  themfelves  flaves  to  the 
meaneft  of  mankind,  in  order  to  command  the  greateftand 
the  belt  This  banifhed  Marius  from  Rome,  and  after- 
wards brought  him  back  againft  Sylla.  This  made.Cinna 
dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Octavius,  and  Timbria  the. 
affarmi  of  Flaofcus. 

Sylla  opened  one  of  the  fii-ft  fources  of  this  corruption., 
7  or',  to  draw  the  troops  of  other  officers 'from  them,  fee- 
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Javifhly  fupplied  the  wants  of  his  own.  ,  Thus,  while  by- 
one  and  the  fame  means  he  was  inviting  the  former  to  de- 
fertion,  and  the  latter  to  luxury,  he  had  occafion  for  infin- 
ite fums,  and  particularly  in  this  fiege.  For  his  paffion  for 
taking  Athens  was  irrefiftibly  violent  ;  whether  it  was  that 
he  wanted  to  fight  againft  that  city's  ancient  renown,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  fhadow  now  remained  ;  or  whether 
he  could  not  bear  the  fcofFs  and  taunts,  with  which  Arift- 
ion  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  ribaldry,  infulted  him  and 
Merella  from  the  walls. 

The  compofition  of  this  tyrant's  heart  was  infolenceand 
cruelty.  He  was  the  fink  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  of 
Mithridates.  Poor  Athens,  which  had  got  clear  of  innu- 
merable wars,  tyrannies  and  feditions,  perifhed  at  laft  by 
this  monfter,  as  by  a  deadly  difeafe.  A  bufhel*  of  wheat 
was  now  fold  there  for  a  thoufand  drachmas.  The  people 
eat  not  only  the  herbsand  roots  that  grew  about  the  citadel, 
but  fodden  leather  and  oil  bags  ;  while  he  was  indulging 
himfelf  in  riotous  feafts  and  dancings  in  the  day  time,  or 
mimicking  and  laughing  at  the  enemy.  He  let  the  facred 
lamp  of  the  goddefs  go  out  for  want  of  oil  ;  and  when  the 
principal  prieftefs  fent  to  aiV  h*~  for  fesif  *  Kieafiwe  of 
barley,  he  fef!t  her  rnat  Quantity  of  pepper.  The  fenators 
and  priefts  came  to  entreat  him  to  take  companion  on.  the 
city,  and  capitulate  with  Sylla,  but  he  received  them  with 
a  /hower  of  arrows.  At  laft,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
agreed  with  much  difficulty  to  lend  two  or  three  of  the 
companions  of  his  riots  to  treat  of  peace.  Thefe  inftead 
of  making  any  propofals  that  tended  to  fave  the  city, talk- 
ed in  a  lofty  manner  about  Thefeus,  and  Eumolpus,  and 
the  conquefts  of  the  Medes  j  which  provoked  Sylla  to  fay, 
**  Go,  my  noble  fouls,  and  take  back  your  fine  fpeeches 
"  with  you.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  fent  to  Athens  to 
u  learn  its  antiquities,  but  to  chaftife  its  rebellious  peo- 
"  pie." 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla's  fpies  heard  fome  old  men,  who 
were  converfing  together  in  the  Ceramicss,blame'the  tyrant 
for  not  fecuiing  the  wall  near  the  Heptachalcos,  which  was 
the  only  place  not  impregnable.  They  carried  this  news 
to  Sylla  ;  and  he,  far  from  difregarding  it,  went  by  night 
to  take  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  and  found  that  it 

*  M*dimnus.    See  the  tabic 
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might  be  fcaled.  He  then  fet  immediately  about  it  ;  and 
he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  Marcus  Teius*  was 
tire  firlt  man  who  mounted  the  wall.  Teius  there  met  with 
an  adverfary,  and  gave  him  inch  a  violent  blow  on  the 
lkull,  that  lie  broke  his  fword  ;  notwithstanding  which  he 
flood  firm  and  kept  his  place. 

Athens,  f  therefore,  was  taken,  as  the  old  men  had 
foretold.  Sylla  having  levelled  with  the  ground  all  that 
was  between  the  Pirasan  gate  and  that  called  the  Sacred, 
entered  the  town  at  midnight,  in  amanner  the  moft  dread- 
ful that  can  be  conceived.  All  the  trumpets  and  horns 
founded,  and  were  anfwered  by  the  fhoutsand  clang  of  the 
foldiers,  let  loofe  to  plunder  and  deffroy.  They  ruined 
along  the  ftreets  with  drawn  fwords,  and  horrible  was  the 
daughter  they  made.  The  number  of  the  killed  could  not 
be  computed  j  but  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  it,  by 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  was  overflowed  with  blood. 
For,  befide  thofe  that  fell  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  the 
blood  that  w<as  fhed  in  the  market  place  only,  covered  all 
the  Ceramicu^  as  far  as  Dipylus.  Nay,  there  are  feveral 
who  allure  us,  it  rati  tnroiigi  the  gates,  and  cverfpread 
the  fuburbs. 

Hut  though  inch  numbers  were  put  to  the  fword,  there 
were  as  many  who  laid  violent  hands  upon  themfelves,  in 
grief  for  their  linking  country.  What  reduced  the  bell: 
men  among  them  to  this  defpair  of  finding  any  mercy  or 
moderate  terms  for  Athens,  was  the  w  el  Ik  now  n  cruelty  of 
Sylla.  Yet  partly  by  theinterceflion  of  Midias  and  Calli- 
phon,  and  the  exiles  who  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  part- 
ly by  the  entreaties  of  the  fenators  who  attended  him  in 
that  expedition,  and  being himfelf  fatiated  with  blood  be- 
lides,  he  was  at  lafl  prevailed  upon  to  ftop  his  hand  ;  and, 
in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  faid,  »f  He 
**  forgave  the  many  for  the  fake  ef  the  few,  the  living  for 
**  the  dead." 

He  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  he  took  Athens  on 
the  kalends  of  March,  which  falls  in  with  the  new  moon  in 
the  month  Ancheflirion  ;  when  the  Athenians  were  per- 
forming many  rites  in  memory  of  the  denVuction  of  the 

*  Probably  it  mould  be  Ateius.  In  the  life  of  Craflus  one  Ateius 
is  mentioned  as  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

f  Athens  was  taken  8j  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid. 
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country  by  water;  tor  the  deluge  was  believed  to   have 
happened  about  that  time  of  the  year.* 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  tyrant  retired  into  the  citadel, 
and  was  befieged  there  by  Curio,  to  whom  Sylla  gave  the 
charge.  He  held  out  a  coniiderable  time,  but  at  laft  was 
forced  to  furrender  for  want  of  water.  In  this  the  hand 
of  Heaven  was  very  vifible.  For  the  very  fame  day  and 
hour  that  Ariftion  was  brought  out,  the  iky,  which  before 
was  perfectly  ferene,  grew  black  with  clouds,  and  fuch  a 
quantity  of  rain  fell,  as  quite  overflowed  the  citadel.  Sooa 
after  this,  Sylla  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Piraeus ;  the 
moft  of  which  he  laid  in  allies,  and  among  the  reft,  that 
admirable  work,  the  arfenal  built  by  Philo. 

During  thefetranfaftions,  Taxiles,Mithridates's  general 
came  down  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  a  hundred 
thoufand  foot,  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  fourfcore  and  ten 
chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  and  fent  to  defire  Archelaus 
to  meet  him.  Archelaus  had  then  his  ftation  atMunychia, 
and  neither  chofe  to  quit  the  fea,  nor  yet  fight  the  Rom- 
ans, but  was  perfuaded  his  point  was  to  protract  the  war, 
and  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  convoys.  Sylla  faw  better  than 
he  the  diftrefs  he  might  be  in  for  provitions,  and  therefore 
moved  from  that  barren  country,  which  was  fcarce  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  his  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  led  them 
into  Bceotia.  Mod  people  thought  this  an  error  in  his 
counfels,  to  quit  the  rocks  of  Attica,  where  horfe  ceuld 
hardly  aft,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  on  the  large  and  open 
plains  of  ficeotia,  when  he  knew  the  chief  ftrength  of  the 
barbarians  confided  in  cavalry  and  chariots.  But  to  avoid 
hunger  and  famine,  he  was  forced  as  we  have  obferved, 
to  hazard  a  battle.  Befides,  he  was  in  pain  for  Hcrten- 
fms,  a  man  of  a  great  and  enterprifmg  fpirit  who  was 
bringing  him  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  Theffaly, 
and  was  watched  by  the  barbarians  in  the  (traits.  Thefe 
were  the  reafons  which  induced  Sylla  to  march  into  Baso- 
tia.  As  forHortenfius,  Caphis,  a  countryman  of  ours,  led 
him  another  way,  and  difappointed  the  barbarians.  He 
condudted  him  by  mount  Parnaffus  to  Tithora,  which  is 
now  a  large  city,  but  was  then  only  a  fort  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  fteep  precipice,  where  the  Phocians  of  old  took 

*  The  deluge  of  Ogygeej  happened  in  Attica  near  feventesn  hun- 
dred vears  before. 
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refuge  when  Xerxes  invaded  their  country.  Hortenfius, 
having  pitched  his  tents  there,  in  the  day  time  kept  off  the 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  night  having  made  his  way  down  the 
broken  rocks  to  Patronis,  where  Sylla  met  him  with  all 
his  forces. 

Thus  united,  they  took  pofTeflion  of  a  fertile  hill,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plains  of  Elateia,  well  fheltered  with  trees, 
and  watered  at  the  bottom.  It  was  called  Philobceotus, 
and  is  much  commended  by  Sylla  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its 
foil  and  its  agreeable  foliation.  When  they  were  encamp- 
ed, they  appeared  to  the  enemy  no  more  than  a  handful. 
They  had  not  indeed  above  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  and  not 
quite  fifteen  thoufandfoot.  The  other  generals  in  a  manner 
forced  Archelausupon  action  ;  and  when  they  came  to  put 
their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  they  filled  the  whole  plain 
with  horfes,  chariots,  bucklers  and  targets.  The  clam- 
or and  hideous  roar  of  fo  many  nations  ranked  thick  to- 
gether, feemed  to  rend  the  fky  ;  and  the  pomp  and  fplen- 
dor  of  their  appearance  was  not  without  its  ufe  in  excit- 
ing terror.  For  the  luftre  of  their  arms,  which  were  rich- 
ly adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  colors  of  their 
Median  and  Scythian  vefts,  intermixed  with  brafs  and  po- 
lifhed  fteel,  when  the  troops  were  in  motion,  kindled  the 
air  with  an  awful  flame  like  that  of  lightning. 

The  Romans,  in  greatconffernation,  mut  themfelves  up 
with  their  trenches.  Sylla  could  not  with  all  his  argu- 
ments remove  their  fears  j  and,  as  he  did  not  choofe  to 
force  them  into  the  field  in  this  difpirited  condition,  he  fat 
ftill,  and  bore,  though  with  great  reluctance,  the  vain 
boafts  and  infults  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  of  more 
fervice  to  him  than  any  other  meafure  he  could  have 
adopted.  The  enemy,  who  held  him  in  great  contempt, 
and  were  not  before  very  obedient  to  their  own  generals, 
by  reafon  of  their  number,  now  forgot  all  difcipline  ;  and 
but  few  of  them  remained  within  their  intrenchments. — 
Invited  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  greateft  part  had  dif- 
perfed  themfelves,  and  were  got  feveral  days  journey  from 
the  camp.  In  thefe  excurfions,  it  is  faid,  they  ruined  the 
city  of  Panopea,  facked  Lebadia,  and  pillaged  a  temple 
where  oracles  were  delivered,  without  orders  from  any 
one  of  their  generals. 

Sylla,  full  of  forrow  and  indignation  to  have  thefe  cities 
deftroyed  before  his  eyes,  was  willing  to  try  what  effect 
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labor  would  have  upon  his  foldiers.  He  compelled  them 
to  dig  trenches,  to  draw  the  Cephifus  from  its  channel,  and 
made  them  work  at  it  without  intermiftion  ;  {landing  in- 
fpeetor  himfelf,  and  feverely  pimifhingall  whom  he  found 
remifs.  His  view  in  this  was  to  tire  them  with  labor,  that 
they  might  give  the  preference  to  danger;  and  it  anfwered 
the  end  he  propofed.  On  the  third  day  of  their  drudgery, 
as  Sylla  pafled  by,  they  called  out  to  him  to  lead  them 
rtgairift  the  enemy.  Sylla  laid,  "  It  is  not  any  inclination 
"  to  fight,  but  an  unwillingnefs  to  work,  that  puts  you 
*' upon  this  requei'L  If  you  really  want  to  come  to  an 
"  engagement,  gof  fword  in  hand,  and  feize  that  port  im- 
'*  mediately."  At  tlie  fame  time  he  pointed  to  the  place, 
where  had  formerly  flood  the  citadel  of  the  Paropotamians  ; 
but  all  the  buildings  were  now  demolifhed,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  a  craggy  and  freep  mountain,  juft  feparated 
from  mount  Edylium  by  the  river  AfTus,  which  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  falls  into  the  Cephifus.  The  river 
growing  very  rapid  by  this  confluence,  makes  the  ridge  a 
iafe  place  for  an  encampment.  Sylla  feeing  thofe  of  the 
enemy's  troops  called  Chalcafpides^  battening  to  feize  that 
potf,  wanted  to  gain  it  before  them,  and  by  availing  himfelf 
of  the  prefent  fpirit  of  his  men,  he  fucceeded.  Archelaus, 
upon  this  difappointment  turned  his  arms  againft  Choero- 
nea ;  the  inhabitants  in  confequence  of  their  former  con- 
nexions witii  Sylla,  entreated  him  not  to  defert  the  place  ; 
upon  which  he  fent  along  with  them  the  military  tribune 
Gabinius,  with  one  legion.  The  Chaeroneans,  with  all 
their  ardor  to  reach  their  city,  did  not  arrive  fooner  than 
Gabinius  :  Such  was  his  honor  when  engaged  in  their  de- 
fence, that  it  even  eclipfed  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  implored 
his  atfiftance.  Juba  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  Gabinius  tut 
Ericius,*  who  was  dispatched  on  this  occafion.  In 
this  critical  fituation,  however,  was  the  city  of  Chaeronea. 
The  Romans  now  received  from  Lebadia  and  the  cave  of 
Trophonius  very  agreeable  accounts  of  oracles,  that  pro - 
mifed  victory.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  tell  us 
many  (lories  about  them  ;  but  what  Sylla  himfelf  writes  in 
the  tenthbookofhis  Commentaries  is  this:  QuintusTitius, 
a  man  of  fome  note  among  the  Romans  employed  in  Greece, 

*  It  is  probable,  it  fhould  be  read  Hirtius  ;    for  To  fome  manu- 
feripts  have  it.  where  the  fame  perfon  is  mentioned  again  afterwards. 
Vol.  III.'  N 
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came  to  him  one  day  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  and  told  him,  that  Trophonius  foretold  anoth- 
er battle  to  be  fought  fhortly  in  the  fame  place,  in 
which  he  mould  likewife  prove  victorious.  After  him,came 
a  private  foldier  of  his  own,  with  a  promife  from  heaven 
of  the  glorious  fuccefs  that  would  attend  hisaffairs  in  Italy. 
Both  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  prophecies 
were  communicated  ;  they  laid  the  Deity  that  appeared  to 
them,  both  in  beauty  and  majefty,  refembled  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter. 

When  Sylla  had  pafled  the  Alius,  he  encamped  under 
mount  Edylium,  over  againft  Archelaus,  who  had  ftrongly 
intrenched  himfelf  between  Acontium  and  Edylium,  near 
a  place  called  Aflia.  That  fpot  of  ground  bears  the  name 
of  Archelaus  to  this  day.  Sylla  pafled  one  day  without  at- 
tempting any  thing.  Theday  following,  he  left  Mursena 
with  a  legion  and  two  cohorts,  to  harais  the  enemy,  who 
were  already  in  fome  diforder,  while  he  himfelf  went  and 
facrificed  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephifus.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over  he  proceeded  to  Chaeronea,  to  join  the  forces 
there,  and  to  take  a  view  of  Thurium,  a  port  which  the 
enemy  had  gained  before  him.  This  is  a  craggy  eminence, 
running  up  gradually  to  a  point,  which  we  exprefs  in  our 
language  by  the  term  Orthopagus.  At  the  foot  of  it  runs 
the  river  Morius,*  and  by  it  Stands  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thurius.  Apollo  is  fo  called  from  Thuro  the  mother  of 
Chaeron,  who,  as  hiftory  informs  us,  was  the  founder  of 
Ghaeronea.  -  Others  fay,  that  the  heifer  which  the  Pythian 
Apollo  appointed  Cadmus  for  his  guide,  firit  presented 
herfelf  there,  and  that  the  place  was  thence  named  Ttou- 
xiurn  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  heifer  Thor. 

As  Sylla  approached  Chaeronea,  the  tribune  who  had  the 
city  in  charge,  led  out  his  troops  to  meet  him,  having 
himfelf  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hands,  juft  as  Sylla. 
received  them,  and -began -to  animate  them  to  the  in- 
tended 'enterprife,  Ilomoloicus  and  Anaxidamus,  two 
Chaeroneans  addrefled  Ihu,  with- a  promife  to  cot  ©rf  the 
corps  that  occupied  Thui  ium,  ifihe  would  give  them  afmall 
parly  to  fupport  them  in  the  attempt.  For  there  was  a 
path  which  the  barbarians  were  not  apprifed  of>  leading 

*  This  river  is  aiterwndf  called  M dru  ;  but  which  »i  'he.  right 
reading  is  uncertain. 
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from  a  place  called  Petroehus,  by  the  temple  of  the  Mutes, 
to  a  part  of  the  mountain  that  overlooked  them  $  from 
whence  it  was  eafy  either  to  deftroy  them  with  ftones,  or 
drive  them  down  into  the  plain.  Sylla  finding  the  cha- 
racter of  the  & -men  for  courage  and  fidelity  Supported  by 
Gabirtius,  ordered  them  to  put  the  thing  in  execution. — 
Meantime  he  drew  up  his  forces  and  placed  the  cavalry 
in-  the  wings  ;  taking  the  right  himfelf  and  giving  the  left 
toMurasna.  Galkis*and  Hortenfius,  his  lieutenants,  com- 
manded a  body  of  referve  in  the  rear,  and  kept  watch  up- 
on the  heights,  to  prevent  their  being  furrounded.  For 
it  was  eaiy  to  fee  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  with  then- 
wings,  which  confined  of  an  infinite  number  of  horfe,  and 
all  their  light  armed  foot,  troops  that  could  move  with 
great  agility,  and  wind  away  at  pleafure,  to  take  a  circuit, 
and  quite  enclofe  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Chaeroneans,  fupportedj  ac- 
cording to  Sylla' s  order,  by  a  party  commanded  by  Ericus, 
Itoie  unobferved  up  Thurium,  and  gained  the  fummiu  As 
loon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  the  barbarians  were 
(truck  with  confternation,  and  fought  refuge  in  flight;  but 
in  the  confufion  many  of  them  penfhed  by  means  of  each 
other.  For>  unable  to  find  any  firm  footings  as  they  moved 
down  the  deep  mountain,  they  fell  upon  the  fpears  of  thofe 
that  were  next  before  them,  or  elfe  pufhedthern  down  the 
precipice.  All  this  while  the  enemy  were  pretfing,  upon 
them  from  above,  and  galling  them  behind  j  infomuchthat 
three  thoufand  men  were  killed  upon  Thurium.  As  to 
thofe  who  got  down,  fbme  fell  into  the  hands  of  Muraena, 
who  met  them  in  good  order,  and  eafily  cut  them  in  pieces  j 
others  who  fled  to  the  main  body,  under  Archelaus,  where- 
ever  they  fell  in  with  it,  friled  it  with  terror  and  difmay  ; 
a-nd  this  was  the  thing  that  gave  the  officers  moft  trouble, 
and  principally  occasioned  the  defeat.  Sylla,  taking  ad- 
vantage? of  their  diforder,  moved  with  fuch  vigor  and  ex- 
pedition to  the  charge,  that  he  prevented. the  effect  qfthe 
armed  chariots.  For  the  chief  ftrength  of  thofe  chariots 
confiiis  in  thecourfe  they  run,  and  in  the  impetuofitycon- 
fequent  upon  it ;  and  if  they  have  but  a  mort  cqrapafs,  they 

*  *  Guarin  after  Appian's  Mithridy  reads-  Galfia,,  A<nd  fo  it  is  in 
frvsral  manufcriptSi  Daaer  proxies  te  r#a.d-  Rslbus,  >  hick  name 
occurs  afterwards* 
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are  as  infigni  fit-ant'  as  arrows  fent  from  a  bow  not  well 
drawn.  This  was  the  cafe  at  prefent  with  refpect  to  the 
barbarians.  Their  chariots  moved  at  firfi  fo  flow,  and 
their  attacks  were  fo  Jifelefs,  that  the  Romans  clapped 
their  hands,  and  received  them  with  the  utmoft  ridicule. 
They  even  called  for  frefh  ones,  as  they  ufed  to  do  in  the 
Hippodrome  at  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  infantry  engaged.  The  barbarians,  for 
their  part  tried  what  the  long  pikes  would  do;  and,  by. 
locking  their  ihields  together,  endeavored  to  keep  them- 
selves in  good  order.  As  for  the  Romans,  after  their  fpears 
ftad  had -all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected  from  them, 
they  drew  their  fwords,  and  met  the  fimitars  of  the  enemy 
with  a  ftrength  which  a  juft  indignation  infpires.  For  Mi- 
thridates's  generals  had  brought  over  fifteen  thoufand 
tfaves  upon  a  proclamation  of  liberty,  and  placed  them 
-rniong  the  heavy  armed  infantry.  On  which  occafion,  a 
certain  centurion  is  faidthus  to  haveexpreffed  himfelf  :-— 
"  Surely  thefe  are  the  Saturnalia  ;  for  we  never  faw  flaves 
"  have  any  fhare  of  liberty  at  another  time."  However,  as 
their  ranks  were  fo  clofe,  and  their  file  fo  deep,  that  they 
could  not  easily  be  broken  ;  and  as  they  exerted  a  fpirit 
rvhich  could  not  be  expected  from  them,  they  were  not 
repulfed  and  put  in  diforder  till  the  archers  and  flingers  of 
the  fecond  line  difcharged  all  their  fury  upon  them. 

Archelaus  was  now  extending  his  right  wing,  in  order 
to  furround  the  Romans,  and  Hortenfius,  with  the  cohorts 
under  his  command,  pufhed  down  to  take  him  in  flank. 
But  Archelaus,  by  a  fudden  manoeuvre  turned  againfr  him 
with  two  thoufand  horfe  whom  he  had  at  hand,  and  by 
little  and  little  drove  him  towards  the  mountains  ;  fo  that 
being  feparated  from  the  main  body,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  quite  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  informed  of 
this,  pufhed  up  with  his  right  wing,  which  had  not  yet 
engaged,  to  the  affiftance  of  Hortenfius.  On  the  other 
hand,  Archelaus,  conjecturing,  from  the  duft  that  flew 
about,  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  left  Hortenfius,  and  ha.fi- 
ened  back  to  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  from  whence 
Sylla  had  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  a  com- 
mander. 

At  the  fame  time  Taxiles  led  on  the  Chalcafpides  againfl 
■  Muraena,  fo  that  fhouts  were  fe<-  up  on  both  fides,  which 
were  reechoed  by  the  neigboring  mountains.  Sylla  now 
Hopped  to  confider  which  way  he  fhould  direct  his  courfe. 
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At  length,  concluding-  to  return  to  his  own  poft,  he  fent 
Bortenfius  with  four  cohorts- to  the  afliftance  of  Muraena, 
and  himfelf  with  the  fifth  made  up  to  his  right  wing  with 
the  utmoftexpedition.  He  found  that  without  him  it  kept 
a  good  countenance  againft  the  troops  of  Archelaus  ;  but 
as  foon  as  he  appeared,  his  men  made  fuch  prodigious  ef- 
forts, that  they  routed  the  enemy  entirely,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  riverand  mount  Acontium, 

Amidft  this  fuccefs,  Sylla  was  not  unmindfulof  Mursena\s 
danger,  but  haftened  with  a  reinforcement  to  that  quarter. 
He  found  him,  however,  victorious,  and  therefore  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  join  in  the  purfuit.  Great  numbers 
of  the  barbarians  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ftill  greater 
as  they  were  endeavoring  to  gain  their  intrenchments  ;  fo 
that  out  of  fo  many  myriads  only  ten  thoufand  men  reached 
Chalets.  Sylla  fays,  he  miffed  only  fourteen  of  his  men, 
and  two  of  thefe  came  up  in  the  evening.  For  this  reafon 
he  inscribed  his  trophies  to  Mars,  to  Vittory  and  Venus, 
to  mow  that  he  was  no  lefs  indebted  to  good  fortune,  than 
to  capacity  and  valor,  for  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
The  trophy  I  am  fpeaking  of  was  ereeled  for  the  victory 
w  on  on  the,  plain,  where  the  troops  of  Archelaus  began  to 
give  way,  and  to  fly  to  the  river  Molus.  The  other  trophy 
upon  the  top  of  Thurium,  in  memory  of  their  getting 
above  the  barbarians,  was  inferibed  in  Greek  characters 
to  the  valor  of  Homoloicus  and  Anaxidamus. 

He  exhibited  games  on  this  occafion  at  Thebes,  in  a 
theatre  erected  for  that  purpofenear  the  fountain  of  CEdi- 
pus.*  But  the  judges  were  taken  from  other  cities  of 
Greece,  by  reafon  of  the  implacable  hatred  he  bore  the 
Thebans.  He  deprived  them  of  half  their  territories, 
which  heconfecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  ;  leaving  orders  that  out  of  their  revenues  the 
money  mould  be  repaid  which  he  had  taken  from  their 
temples. 

After  this,  he  received  news  that  Flaccus,.  who  was  of 
the  oppofite  faction,  was  elefted  conful,  and  that  he  was 
bringing  a  great  army  over  the  Ionian,  in  pretence  againft 
Mithridates,  but   in   reality  againft  him.     He  therefore 

*  Paufanias  tdls  us  this  fountain  was  fo  called,  becaufe  CEdipus 
ihece  wafoed  ©if  the  blood  he  was  Utaintd  wiu>  »n  the  murder  $}f 
fci*  father. 

3  H    2 
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marched  into  Theflaly  to  meet  him.  However,,  when  lit 
was  arrived  at  Melitea,  intelligence  was  brought  him  from 
feveral  quarter?,  that  the  countries  behind  him  were  laid 
walle  by  another  army  of  the  king's  fuperior  to  the  former. 
Dorylaus  was  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  large  fleet,  which 
brought  over  eighty  thoufand  men,  of  the  beft  equipped 
and  beft  disciplined  troops  of  Mithridates.  With  theie 
he  entered  Bceotia,  and  madehimfelf  matter  of  the  country, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  remon- 
flrated  againft  that  meafure,  but  Dorylaus  was  fo  far  from 
regarding  him,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  aifert,  that  fo  ma- 
ny myriads  of  men  could  not  have  been  loft  without  trea- 
chery. But  Sylla  foon  turned  back,  and  fhowed  Dorylaus 
how  prudent  jthe  advice  was  which  he  had  rejected,  and 
what  a  proper  fenfe  its  author  had  of  the  Roman  valor. 
Indeed,  Dorylaus  himfelf,  after  feme  flight  fkirmifhes  with 
Sylla  at  Tilphofium,  was  the  firft  to  agree  that  action  was 
not  the  thing  to  be  purfued  any  longer,  but  that  the  war 
was  to  be  fpun  out,  and  decided  at  laft  by  dint  of  money. 

However,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  where  they  were 
encamped,  being  moft  advantageous  for  thofe  whole  chief 
ftrength  confided  in  cavalry,  gave  frefh  fpirits  to  Archelaus. 
For  of  all  the  plains  of  Bceotia  the  larger!  and  moft  beau- 
titul  is  this,  which  without  either  tree  or  bufh,  extends  it- 
felffrom  the  gates  of  Orchomenus  to  the  fens  in  which 
the  river  Melas  lofes  itfelf.  That  river  rifes  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  juft  mentioned,  and  is  the  only  Grecian 
river  which  is*navigable  from  its  fource.  About  thefum- 
mer  folftice  it  overflows  like  the  Nile,  and  produces  plants 
of  the  fame  nature  ;  only  they  are  meagre  and  bear  but 
little  fruit.  Its  courfe  is  fhort,  great  part  of  it  foon  {top- 
ping in  thofe  dark  and  muddy  fens.  The  reft  falls  into 
the  river  Cephifus,  about  the  place  where  the  water  is 
bordered  with  fuch  excellent  canes  for  flutes. 

The  two  armies  being  encamped  oppofite  each  other, 
Archelaus  attempted  not  any  thing.  But  Sylla  began  to 
cut  trenches  in  feveral  parts  of  the  field,  that  he  might,  if 
pofiihle  drive  the  enemy  from  the  firm  ground,  which 
was  fo  fuitable  for  cavalry,  and  force  them  upon  the 
moraiTes.  The  barbarians  could  not  bear  this,  but  upon 
*he  firft  fignal  from  their  generals,  rode  up  at  full  fpeed, 
and  handled  the  laborers  fo  rudely,  that  they  all  difperfed. 
The  corps  too  defigned  to  fupport  them,  was  put  to. flight. 
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Sviia  that  inoment  leaped  from  his  horfe,  feized  one  of  the 
enfigns,  and  pufhed  through  the  middle  of  the  fugitives 
towards  the  enemy,  crying  out,  "  Here,  Romans,  is  the 
"  bed  of  honor  I  am  to  die  in.  Do  you,  when  you  art- 
"  afked  where  you  betrayed  your  general,  remember  to 
"  fay,  it  was  at  Orchomenus."  Theie  words  flopped 
them  in  their  flight  ;  befides,  two  cohorts  came  from  the 
right  wing  to  his  afliftance,  and  at  the  head  of  this  united 
corps  he  repulfed  the  enemy. 

Sylla  then  drew  back  a  little,  to  give  his  troops  fome  re- 
frefhment  ;  after  which  he  brought-them  to  work  again, 
intending  to  draw  a  line  of  circumvallatien  round  the  bar- 
barians. Hereupon  they  returned  in  better  order  than 
before.  Diogenes,  ibninlaw  to  Archelaus,  fell  glorioufly 
us  he  was  performing  wonders  on  the  right.  Their  archers 
were  charged  fo  clofe  by  the  Romans,  that  they  had  not 
room  to  manage  their  bows,  and  therefore  took  a  quantity 
of  arrows  in  their  hands,  which  they  ufed  infiead  of  fwords, 
and  with  them  killed  feveral  of  their  adversaries.  At  iaft, 
however,  they  were  broken,  and  hhut  up  in  their  camp, 
where  they  paired  the  night  in  great  mifery,  on  account 
of  their  dead  and  wounded.  Next  morning  Sylla  drew  cut 
his  men  to  continue  the  trench  ;  and  as  numbers  of  the 
barbarians  came  out  to  engage  him,  he  attacked  and  routed 
them  fo  effectually,  that,  in  the  terror  they  were  in,  none 
ftcod  to  guard  the  camp,  and  he  entered  it  with  them. — 
The  fens  were  then  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  (lain,  and 
the  lake  with  dead  bodies  ;  infomuch  that  even  now  many 
of  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  bows,  helmets,  frag- 
.  ments  of  iron  breaflplates,  and  fwords,  are  found  buried 
in  the  mud,  though  it  is  almoft  two  hundred  years  fince 
that  battle.  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  actions 
at  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile  Cinna  and  Carbo  behaved  with  fo  much  ri^ 
gor  and  injuftice  at  Rome  to  perfons  of  the  greateft  chf- 
tinclion,  that  many,  to  avoid  their  tyranny,  retired  to 
Sylla's  camp,  as  to  a  fafe  harbor  ;  fo  that  in  a  little  time 
he  had  a  kind  of  fenate  about  him.  Metella,  with  much 
difficulty,  ftole  from  Rome,  with  his  children,  and  came  to 
tell  him,  that  his  enemies  had  burnt  his  houfe  and  all  his 
villas,  and  to  entreat  him  to  return  home,  where  his  help 
was  fo  much  wanted.  He  was  much  perplexed  in  his  de  • 
liberations,  neither  choofing  to  neglecl-his  afflicted  country, 
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nor  knowing  how  to  go  and  leave  fuch  an  important  ob- 
ject as  the  Mithridatic  war  in  fo  unfinished  a  ftate,  when 
he  wasaddrefFed  by  a  merchant  of  Delium,  called  Arche- 
laus, on  the  part  of  the  general  of  that  name*  who  wanted 
to  found  him  about  an  accommodation,  and  to  treat  pri- 
vately of  the  conditions  of  it . 

Sylla  was  fo  charmed  with  the  thing,  that  he  haftened  to 
a  perfonal  conference  with  the  general.  Their  interview 
was  on  the  fea  coaft,  near  Delium,  where  (lands  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo.  Upon  their  meeting,  Archelaus  pro,- 
pofed  that  Sylla  mould  quit  the  Afiatie  and  Pontic  expedi- 
tion.and  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  civil  war,  engaging 
on  the  king's  behalf  to  fupply  him  with  money,  veflelsaiui 
troops.  Sylla  propofed  in  anfwer,  that  Archelaus  mould 
quit  the  intereft  of  Mithridates,  be  appointed  king  in  his 
place,  aflfume  the  title  of  an  ally  to  the  Romans,  and  pur 
the  king's  fhipp'mg  fn  his  hands.  When  Archelaus  ex- 
prefTed  his  deteftation  of  this  treachery,  Sylla  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  ,( Is  it  poflible,  then,  that  you  Archelaus,  a  Cap- 
"  padociari,  the  flave,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  friend  of  a 
"  barbarous  king,  mould  be  mocked  at  a  propofal,  which, 
"  however  in  fome  refpe&s  exceptionable,  muft  be  attended 
"  with  the  moft  advantageous confequences  8  Is  it  poflibie 
**  that  to  me,  the  Roman  general,  to  Sylla,  you  mould 
"  take  upon  you  to  talk  of  treachery  ? — As  if  you  were  not 
"  that  fame  Archelaus,  who  at  Chaeronea  fled  with  a  hand- 
"  ful  of  men,  the  poor  remains  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
"  thoufand,  who  hid  himfelf  two  days  in  the  marines  of 
"  Orchomenus,  and  left  the  roads  of  Bceotia  blocked  up 
*'  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies." — Upon  this  Archelaus  had 
recourfe  to  entreaty,  and  begged  at  laft  a  peace  for  Mi- 
thridates.  This  was  allowed  upon  certain  conditions— 
Mithridates  was  to  give  up  Afia  a<nd  Paphlagonia,  cede 
Bythinia  to  Nicodemus,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 
He  was  to  allow  the  Romans  two  thoufand  talents  to  de- 
fray the  expenfe  of  the  war,  befides  feventy  armed  gal- 
leys, fully  equipped.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  tofe- 
eure  Mithridates  in  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  and  pro- 
cure him  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans. 

Thefe  conditions  being  accepted  and  negotiated,  Sylla 
returned  through  Theffaly  and  Macedonia  towards  the 
Hellefpont.  Archelaus,  who  accompanied  him,was  treated 
with  the  greateft  refpeel,  and  wfeeh  fee  happened  to  fall  fick 
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at  Larifla,  Sylla  halted  there  for  fome  time,  and  mowed 
him  all  the  attention  he  could  have  paid  to  his  own  general 
officers,  or  even  lo  his  colleague  himfelf.  This  circumstance 
rendered  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  a  little  fufpecled,  as  if  it 
had  been  gained  by  unfair  means  ;  and  what  added  to  the 
iiifpicion  was,  the  reftoring  of  all  the  prifoners  of  Mith- 
ridates, except  Ariftion,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Archelaus, 
who  was  taken  off  by  poifon.  But  what  confirmed  the 
whole,  was  the  cedion  of  ten  thoufand  acres  in  Eubcea  to 
the  Cappadocian,  and  the  title  that  was  given  him  of 
friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans.  Sylla,  however,  in  his 
commentaries,  obviates  all  thefe  cenfures. 

During  his  Hay  at  Larifla,  he  received  an  embalTy  from 
Mithridates,  entreating  him  not  to  iniift  upon  his  giving 
up  Paphlagonia,  and  reprefenting  that  the  demand  of 
fhipping  was  inadmiflible.  Sylla  heard  thefe  remonftrances 
with  indignation — "  What,"  faid  he,  '«  does  Mithridates 
"  pretend  to  keep  Paphlagonia,  and  refufe  to  fend  the 
li  veflels  I  demanded  ?  Mithridates,  whom  I  mould  have 
"  expected  to  entreat  me  on  his  knees  that  I  would  fpare 
*'  that  right  hand  which  had  (lain  fo  many  Romans — But 
41  I  am  fatisfied  that,  when  I  return  to  Alia,  he  will  change 
4i  his  ftyle.  While  he  refide's  at  Pergamus,  he' can  direct 
*' at  eafe  the  war  he  has  not  ieen."  The  ambaffadors 
were  (truck  dumb  with  this  indignant  anfwer,  while  Ar-- 
chelaus  endeavored  to  footh  and  appeafe  tiie  anger  of 
Sylla,  by  every  mitigating  exprefiion,  and  bathing  his 
hand  with  his  tears.  At  length  he  prevailed  on  the  Roman 
general  to  fend  him  to  Mithridates,  alluring  him  that  he 
would  obtain  his  confent  to  all  the  articles,  or  penih  in 
the  attempt. 

Sylla  upon  this  aiTurance.  difmifled  him,  and  invaded 
Medica,  where  he  committed  great  depredations,  and  then 
returned  to  Macedonia.  He  received  Archelaus  at  Philip- 
pi,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  fucceeded  perfectly 
well  in  his  negotiation,  but  that  Mithridates  was  extreme- 
ly delirous  of  an  interview.  His  reafon  for  it  was  this  : 
Fimbria,  who  had  flain  the  conful  Fiaccus,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  oppoiite  faction,  and  defeated  the  king's  gen- 
erals, was  now  marching  agamft  Mithridates  himfelf. 
Mithridates,  alarmed  at  this,  wanted  to  form  a  friendship 
with  Sylla, 

Their  interview  wa^  at  Dardanus, in  the  country  ofTroas, 
Mithridates  came  with  two  hundred  galleys,  an  army  of 
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twenty  thoufand  foot,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  great  num* 
ber  of  armed  chariots*  Sylla.  had  jno-raore  than  fouroohorts 
and  two  hundred;horfe.  Mithridates  came  forward,  and 
offered  him  his  hand,.b.ut  Sylla  firitaiked.him,  "  -Whether 
"  he  would  (land  to  the  conditions  that  Aichelaus:had 
"  fettled  with. him  ?''  The  king  hefitaied  upon  it,  and 
Syria  then  faid,  "  It  is  forpetitioners  to  fpeakfrrft,'  and 
u  for  conquerors  to  hear  in  fiience."  Mi  tl  in  dates  •  ilww 
began  along  harrangue,  in  which!  he  endeavored  to.apel 4 
ogife  for  himfelf,  by  throwing  the  blame,  partly  upon  the; 
gods,  and  partiy  upon  the  Romans.  At  length  Sylla  in- 
terrupted him — "  I  basse,  often,"  faid  hfe*  "  heard  that 
"  Mithridates  was  a  gefcife  orator,  but  now  I  know  it  by 
**  experience,  fince  he  has  been  able  to  give  a  color  to 
'*  fuch  unjuftaaid abominable  deeds."  Then  he  fet  forth 
in  bitter  terms,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  could  not- bs? 
replied  to,  the  king's.fhameful  conduct,  andin-cpncluiioa 
afked:  him  again,  "  Whether  he  would  abide  by  the  con- 
*'  ditions  fettled  with  Archelaus?"  Upon  his  anfwering 
in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  fainted 
him.  Then  he  prefented  to  him  the.two  kings.;  Armbar^- 
zanesand  Nicomedes,  and  reconciled  them  to  each  other. 

Mithridates,  having  delivered  up  to  hini  feventy  of  his 
(hips  and  five  hundred  archers,failed  back  toPontus.  Sylla 
perceived  that  his  troops  were  much  offended  at  the  peace-; 
diey  thought  it  an  unfufferable  thing,  that  a  prince  who, 
of  all  the  kings  in  the  univerfe,  was. the  bittereft  enemy- to 
Rome  ;  who  had  caufcd  an  hundred  and  fifty -thoufand 
Romans  to  be  murdered  in  Aikuin  one  day,  mould  go  ofjp 
witlr  the  wealth  and  fpoi  Is  of  Afia,which  he  had  been  plun>- 
dering  and  opprefling  full  four  years.  But  he,  excelled 
Itimfeif  to  them  by  observing,  that  they  ffrould  never  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  war  againin  bath  Fimbria  and 
Mithridates,  if  they  had  joined  their  forces. 

Ftoiu ■thence  he  inarched  againft  Fimbria,  who  was^en- 
camped  at  Thyatira  ;  and^having  marked  out  a  camp, very 
near  him,  he  began  upon  the  intrenchment.  Thefoldiers- 
of  Fimbria  came  out  in  their  veils,  and  faluted  thofe  of 
Sylla,  and  readily  afliiled  them  in  their  work.  Fimbria 
feeing  this  defertion,  and  withal  dreading  Sylla  as  an  im> 
placable  enemy,  difpatched  himfelf  upon  the  fpot. 

Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Afia  of  twenty  thoufand!  talents ; 
and  befide  this,thehoufe^.of^riva^e,perfonswere  ruined  by 
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the  infolence  and  diforder  of  the  foldiers  he  quartered 
upon  them.  For  he  commanded  every  householder  to 
give  the  fol'dier  who  lodged  with  him  fixteen  drachmas  a 
day,  and  to  provide  a  fupper  for  him  and  as  many  friends 
as  he  chofe  to  invite.  A  centurion  was  to  have  fifty 
drachmas  a  day,  and  one  drefs  to  wear  within  doors,  and 
another  in  public. 

Thefe  things  fettled,  he  fet  fail  from  isphefus  with  his 
whole  fleet,  and  reached  the  harbor  of  Pirseus  the  third 
day.  At  Athens  he  got  himfelf  initiated  in  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres,  and  from  that  city  he  took  with  him  the  library 
of  Apellicon  and  Teian,  in  which  were. mod  of  the  works 
of  Ariftutleand  Theophraftus,  books  at  that  time  not  fuf- 
fitiently  known  to  the  world.  When  they  were  brought 
to  Rome,  it  is  faid  that  Tyrannio  the  grammarian  prepar- 
ed many  of  thern  for  publication.*  and  that  Andronicus 
the  Rhodian,  getting  the  manufcripts  by  his  means,  did 
actually  publilh  them,  together  with  thofe  indexes  that 
are  now  in  every  body's  hands.  The  old  Peripatetics  ap- 
pear indeed  to  have  been  men  of  curiofity  and  erudition  ; 
but  they  had  neither  met  with  many  of  Ariftotle's  and 
Theophrafhis's  books,  nor  were  thofe  they  did  meet  with 
correct  copies  ;  becaufe  the  inheritance  of  Neleus  the 
Scepfian,  to  whom  Tfeeophraftus  left  his  works,  fell  into 
mean  andobfeure  hands. 

During  Sylla's  flay  at  Athens,  he  felt  a  painful  numbnefs 
in  his  feet,  which  Strabo  calls  the  lifpittg  of  the  gout.  This 
obliged  him  to  fail  to  iEdepfus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm 
baths,  and  where  he  lounged  away  the  day  with  mimics  and 
buffoons,  and  all  the  train  of  Bacchus.  One  day  as  he  w?as 
walking  by  the  feafide,  fomefifhermen  prefented  him  with 
a  curious  dim  of  fifh.  Delighted  with  the  prefent,  he  afked 
the  people  of  what  country  thev  were,  and  when  he  heard 
they  were  Alaeans,  "  What,"  Yaid  he,  *«  are  any  of  the 
"  Alaeans  then  alive  ?"  for  in  purfuance  of  his  vicforyat 
Orchomenus,  he  had  razed  three  cities  of  Boeotia,  Anthe- 
don,  Larymna  and  Alaeae.  The  poor  men  were  /truck 
dumb  with  fear,  but  he  told  them  with  a  fmile,    "  They 

*  The  latin  interpreter  renders  ttaKiVcrao-Scu  interveriiffe,  ?,nd 
Dacier  ditotpna,  «  both  which  fignit'y  cvnvirtcd  to  his  o?Mti  uft.  But 
tbey  are  certainly- wrong.  Atntcrmvaatao^cH  has  that  feme,  -Be- 
lijles,  Cicero  and  StHbn  give  Tycaiioio  a  chan£ter*h<,t  <eu  him 
above  any  jncannefc. 
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"  might  go  away  quite  happy,  for  they  had  brought  very 
"  refpeclable  mediators  with  them."  The"  Alaeans  tell 
us;  thatfrom  this  time  they  took  courage,  and  teeft&blim- 
ed  themfelves  in  their  old  habitations. 

Sylla,  now  recovered, paiTed  through  Theffaly  and  Ma- 
cedonia to  the  fea,  intending  to  crofs  over  from  Dyrra- 
chium  to  Brundufium,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  fail. 
In  that  neighborhood  Hands  Apollonia,  near  which  is  a 
remarkable  (pot  of  ground  called  Nymphaeum.*  •  The 
lawns  and  meadows  are  of  incomparable  verdure,  though 
interfperfed  with  fprings,  from  which  continually  jffiies 
jfire.  In  this  place,  we  are  told,  a  fatyr  was  taken  afleep, 
exactly  fuch  as  fiatuaries  and  painters  reprefent  to  us.  He 
was  brought  to  Sylla,  and  interrogated  in  many  languages 
who  he  was  ;  bm  he  uttered  nothing  intelligible  ;  his  ac- 
cent being  harih  and  inarticulate,  iomething  between  the 
neighing  of  a  horfe  and  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  Sylla  was 
mocked  with  his  appearance,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken1 
out  of  his  preience. 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  with  his 
troops,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  that  as  foon  as  they  reached 
Italy,  they  would  difperfe  and  retire  to  their  refpective 
cities.  Hereupon  they  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord, 
and  took  an  oath  that  they  mould  ftand  by  him  to  the  lair, 
and  not  wilfully  do  any  damage,  to  Italy.  And  as  they 
(aw  he  would  want  large  fums  of  money,  they  went  and 
collected  each  as  much  as  they  could  afford,  and  brought 
it  him.  He  did  not,  however,  receive  their  contribution, 
but  having  thanked  them  for  their  attachment,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  hope  the  beft,  he  fet  fail.  He  had  to  go, 
as.  he  himfelf  tells  us,  againft  fifteen  generals  of  the  other 
party, who  had  under  them  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty cohorts.  But  heaven  gave  him  evident  tokens  of  fuccefs. 
He  facrificed  immediately  upon  his  landing  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  liver  of  the  victim  had  the  plain  impreffion  f  of  a 

*  In  this  place  the  Nymphs  had  an  oracle,  of  the  manner  of 
ronfulting  which,  Dion  (1.  41.)  tells  us  feveral  ridiculous  (lories. 
Strabo  ("peaking  of  it  in  his  feveuth  book,  tells  us  the  Nymphasura 
is  a  rjock,  out  of  wfeich  illues  fire,  and  that  beneath  it  flew  dreams 
of  flamiilg  bitumen. 

+  The  priefts  traced  the1  figures  they  wanted  upon  the  liver 
on  their  hands,  and  by  holding  it  very  clofe,  eafily  rhade  the  im- 
preflion  upoa  it  while  it  was  warm  and  pliant. 
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crown  of  laurel  with  two  firings  hanging  down.  A  littte 
before  his  paffage,  there  were  fcen  in  the  day  time  upon 
Mount  Hephyeum*  in  Campania  two  great  hegoats  en- 
gaged, which  ufed  all  the  movements  that  men  do  in  fight. 
ing.  The  phenomenon  raifed  itielf  by  degrees  from  the 
earth  into  the  air,  where  it  difperfed  itfelf  in  the  manner 
©t'fhadowy  phantoms,  and  quite  difappeared. 

A  little  after  this,  young  Marius,  and  Norbanus  the 
conful,  with  two  very  powerful  bodies,  prefumed  to  attack 
Sylla,  who,  without  any  regular  difpofition  of  his  troops,  or 
order  of  battle,  by  the  mere  valor  and  impetuofity  of  his 
ioldiers,  after  having  flain  ihven  thoufand  of  the  enemy, 
obliged  Norbanus  to  ieek  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Capua.  This  fuccefs  he  mentions  as  the  caule  why  his 
ioldiers  did  not  delert  but  defpifed  the  enemy,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  numbers.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
an  enthufiaitic  fervant  of  Pontius  in  the  town  of  Silviiim, 
announced  him  victorious,  upon  the  communicated  autho- 
rity of  Bellona,  but  informed  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
he  did  not  haften,  the  capitol  would  be  burnt — This  actu- 
ally happened  on  the  day  predated,  which  was  the  fixth 
of  July.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Marcus  Lucullus,  one 
of  Sylla's  officers,  who  had  no  more  than  fixteen  cohorts 
under  his  command,  found  himielf  on  the  point  of engag- 
,ng  an  enemy  who  had  fifty  ;  though  he  had  the  utmoft 
confidence  in  the  valor  of  his  troops,  yet  as  many  of  them 
were  without  arms,  he  was  doubtful  about  the  onfet. 
While  he  was  deliberating  about  the  matter,  a  gentle 
breeze  bore  from  a  neighboring  field  a  quantity  of  flowers 
that  fell  on  the  fhields  and  helmets  ©f  the  foldiers  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  crowned  with  garlands. 
This  circumftance  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  them,f  that 
they  charged  the  enemy  with  double  vigor  and  courage, 

*  There  is  no  fuch  mountain  as  Hephasum  known.  Livy  men» 
tions  the  hills  of  Tifata  near  Capua. 

+  The  ufe  that  the  ancient  Romans  as  well  as  Greeks  made  of  en- 
thufial'm  and  fuperftition,  in  war  particularly,  was  io  great,  and  fo 
frequent,  that  it  appears  to  take  off  much  from  the  idea  of  their  na- 
tive courage  and  valor.  The  flighteft  circumftance,  as  in  the  im- 
probable inftance  referred  to,  or  a  preternatural  kind,  or  bearing 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  a  religious  ceremony,  would  animate  them  to 
thole  exploits,  which,  though  a  rational  valor,  was  certainly  ca- 
pable of  effefting  them,  without  fuch  influence  they  would  never 
have  undertaken. 

Vol.  III.  O 
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killed  eighteen  thoufand,  and  became  complete  matters  of 
the  field,  and  of  the  camps.  This  Marcus  Lucullus  was 
brother  to  that  Lucullus  who  afterwards  conquered  Mi- 
thridates  and  Tigranes. 

Sylla  ftillfaw  himfelf  furrounded  with  armies  and  power- 
ful enemies  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  point  of  force,  and 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  fraud.  He  made  Scipio,  one  of 
the  confuls,  fome  propofals  for  an  accommodation,  upon 
which  many  interviews  and  conferences  enfued.  But  Sylla 
always  finding  fome  pretence  for  gaining  time,  was  cor- 
rupting Scipio's  foldiers  all  the  while  by  means  of  his  own, 
who  were  as  well  pracliled  as  their  general  in  every  art  of 
fblicitation.  They  entered  their  adverfaries  camp,  and, 
mixing  among  them,  foon  gained  them  over,  fome  by 
money,  fome  by  fair  promifes,  and  others  by  the  moil 
infinuating  adulation.  At  laft  Sylla  advancing  to  their  in- 
trenchments  with  twenty  cohorts,  Scipio's  men  faluted 
them  as  fellow  foldiers,  and  came  out  and  joined  them  ; 
fo  that  Scipio  was  left  alone  in  his  tent,  where  he  was 
taken,  but  immediately  after  difmified  in  iafety.  Thefe 
twenty  cohorts  were  Sylla's  decoy  birds,  by  which  he  drew 
forty  more  into  his  net,  and  then  brought  them  altogether 
into  his  camp.  On  this  occafion  Carbo  is  reported  to 
have  faid,  that  in  Sylla  he  had  to  contend  both  with  a  fox 
and  a  lion,  but  the  fox  gave  him  the  moft  trouble. 

The  year  following  young  Marius  being  conful,  and  at 
the  head  of  fourfcore  cohorts,  gave  Sylla  the  challenge. 
Sylla  was  very  ready  to  accept  it  that  day  in  particular  on 
account  of  a  dream  he  had  the  night  before.  He  thought 
he  faw  old  Marius,  who  had  now  been  long  dead,  advifing 
his  fon  to  beware  of  the  enfuing  day,  as  big  with  mifchief 
to  him.  This  made  Sylla  impatient  for  the  combat.  The 
firft  ftep  he  took  towards  it  was  to  fend  for  Dolabella,  who 
had  encamped  at  fome  diftance.  The  enemy  had  blocked 
up  the  roads  ;  and  Sylla's  troops  were  much  harraffed  in 
endeavoring  to  open  them.  Befides,  a  violent  rain  hap- 
pened to  fall,  and  dill  more  incommoded  them  in  their 
work.  Hereupon  the  officers  went  and  entreated  Sylla  to 
defer  the  battle  till  another  day,  mowing  him  how  his 
men  were  beaten  out  with  fatigue,  and  feated  upon  the 
ground  with  their  fhields  under  them.  Sylla  yielded  to 
their  arguments,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  gave 
them  orders  to  entrench  themfelves. 

They  were  juft  begun  to  put  thefe  orders  in  execution, 
when  Marius  rode  boldly  up  in  hopes  of  finding  them  dif- 
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perfed  and  in  great  diforder.  Fortune  feized  this  moment 
for  accomplishing  Sylla's  dream.  His  foldiers,  fired  with 
indignation,  left  their  work,  ftuck  their  pikes  in  the  trench, 
and  with  drawn  fwords  and  loud  fliouts  ran  to  the  charge. 
The  enemy  made  but  a  flight  refiitan'ce  ;  they  were  rout- 
ed, and  vaft  numbers  flain  in  their  flight.  Marius  him- 
felf fled  to  Prsenefte,  where  he  found  die  gates  fhut;  but  a 
rope  was  let  down,  to  which  he  fattened  himfelf,  and  fohe 
was  taken  up  over  the  wall. 

Some  authors  indeed  write,  and  among  the  reft  Fenei- 
tella,  that  Marius  faw  nothing  of  the  battle,  but  that  being 
opprefTed  with  watching  and  fatigue,  he  laid  himfelf  down 
in  a  fhade,  after  the  iignal  was  given,  and  was  not  awakened 
without  difficulty  when  all  was  loft.  Sylia  fays,  he  loft 
only  three  and  twenty  men  in  this  battle,  though  he  killed 
ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thoufand  pri- 
foners.  He  was  equally  fuccefsful  with  refpecl:  to  his  lieu- 
tenants Pompey,  Craflus,  Metellus  and  Servilius,  who 
without  any  mifcarriage  at  all,  or  with  none  of  any  confe- 
quence,  defeated  great  and  powerful  armies  ;  infomuch 
that  Carbo,  who  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  oppofite 
party,  Mole  out  of  his  camp  by  night,  and  pafTed  over  in- 
to Africa. 

The  laft  conflicl:  Sylia  had,  was  with  Telefinus  the 
Samnite,  who  entered  the  lifts  like  a  frefh  champion  againft 
©ne  that  was  weary,  and  was  near  throwing  him  at  the  ve- 
ry gates  of  Rome.  Telefinus  had  collected  a  great  body 
of  forces,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  Lucanian  named  Lam- 
ponius,  and  was  hafteningto  the  relief  of  Marius  who  was 
befieged  in  Praenefte.  But  he  got  intelligence  that  Sylia 
and  Pompey  were  advancing  againft  him  by  long  marches, 
the  one  to  take  him  in  front  and  the  other  in  rear,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  hemmed  in, 
both  before  and  behind.  In  this  cafe,  like  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  experience  of  the  moft  critical  kind,  he  de- 
camped by  night,  and  marched  with  his  whole  army  di- 
reclly  towards  Rome  ;  which  was  in  fo  unguarded  a  con- 
dition, that  he  might  have  entered  it  without  difficulty. 
But  he  flopped  when  he  was  only  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Colline  Gate,  and  contented  himfelf  with  pafiing  the  night 
before  the  walls,  greatly  encouraged  and  elevated  at  the 
thought  of  having  outdone  fo  many  great  commanders  in 
point  of  generalftup. 
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Early  next  morning  the  young  nobility  mounted  their 
horfes,  and  fell  upon  him.  He  defeated  them,  and  killed 
a  confiderable  number  ^^among  the  reft  fell  Appius  Claudi- 
us, a  young  man  of  fpirit,  and  of  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious 
families  in  Rome.  The  city  was  now  full  of  terror  and 
confufion — the  women  ran  about  the  ftreets,  bewailing 
themfelves,  as  if  it  was  juft  going  to  be  taken  by  affault — 
when  Balbus,  who  was  lent  before  by  Sylla,  appeared  ad- 
vancing at  full  fpeed  with  feven  hundred  horfe.  He  flop- 
ped juft  long  enough  to  give  his  horfes  time  to  cool,  and 
then  bridled  them  again,  and  proceeded  to  keep  the  ene- 
my in  play. 

In  the  mean  time  Syllamade  hisappearance,  and  having 
c'aufed  his  firit  ranks  to  take  a  fpeedy  refrefliment,  he  began 
to  put  them  in  order  of  battle.  Dolabella  and  Torquatns 
preffed  him  to  wait  feme  time,  and  not  lead  hismen  in  that 
fatigued  condition  to  an  engagement  that  muft  prove  de- 
ceive. For  he  had  Tiot  now  to  do  with  Carbo  and  Marius, 
but  with  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  moft  inveterate  en- 
emies to  the  Roman  name.  However,  he  overruled  their 
motion,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  to  the  charge, 
though  it  was  now  fo  late  as  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day. 
There  was  no  battle  during  the  whole  war  fought  with  fuch 
obftinacy  as  this.  The  right  wing  commanded  by  CrafTus, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  ;  but  the  left  was  much  diftrefT- 
ed  and  began  to  give  way.  Sylla  made  up  to  his  afliftance. 
He  rode  a  white  horfe  of  uncommon  fpirit  and  fwiftnefs  ; 
and  two  of  the  enemy  knowing  him  by  it,  levelled  their 
fpears  at  him.  He  himfelf  perceived  it  not,  but  his  groom 
did,  and  with  a  fudden  lain  made  the  horfe  fpring  forward 
fo  that  the  fpears  only  grazed  his  tail,  and  fixed  themfelves 
in  the  ground.  It  is  faid  that  in  all  his  battles  he  wore  in 
has  bofom  a  fmall  golden  image  of  Apollo,  which  he 
brought  from  Delphi.  On  this  occafion  he  killed  it  with 
particular  devotion,*  and  addreffed  it  in  thefe  terms  :— 
"  O  Pythian  Apollo,  who  haft  conducted  the  fortunate 
"  Cornelius  Sylla  through  fo  many  engagements  with  ho- 
"  nor  j  when  thou  haft  brought  him  to  the  threfhold  of 
tl  his  country,  wilt  thou  let  him  fall  there  inglorious  by 
f '  flie  hands  of  his  own  citizens  ?" 

*  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  heathens  made  the  fr.me  ufe  of  the 
images   of  their  gods,  which  the  Ilomanifts  do  of  images  and  re- 
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After  this  aft  of  devotion,  Syila  endeavored  to  rally  his 
men  ;  fome  he  entreated,  fome  he  threatened,  and  others 
he  forced  back  to  the  charge.  But  at  length  his  whole  left- 
wing  was  routed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mix  with  the  fugi- 
tives to  regain  his  camp,  after  having  loft  many  of  his 
friends  of  the  higheft  diftinclion.  A  good  number,  loo, 
of  thoie  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  fee  the  battle,  were 
trodden  under  foot  and  perifhed.  Nay,  Rome  itfelfwas 
thought  to  be  abfolutely  loft  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Praenefte, 
\*  here  Marius  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  near  being  raifed. 
For  after  the  defeat  many  of  the  fugitives  repaired  thither, 
and  defired  Lucretius  Ofella  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
fiege,  to  quit  it  immediately,  becaufe  (they  faid)  Sylla  was 
flain,  and  his  enemies  mafters  of  Rome. 

But  the  fame  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  there 
came  perfons  to  Sylla's  camp,  on  the  part  of  Craffus,  to 
defire  refreshments  for  him  and  his  foldiers.  For  he  had 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  purfued  them  to  Antemna,  where 
he  was  fet  down  to  befiege  them.  Along  with  this  news. 
Sylla  was  informed,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  enemy  was 
cut  off  in  the  action.  As  foon  therefore,  as  it  was  day, 
he  repaired  to  Antemna.  There  three  thoufand  of  the 
other  faction  fent  deputies  to  him  to  intercede  for  mercy  ; 
and  he  promifed  them  impunity,  on  condition  that  they 
would  come  to  him  after  fome  notable  ftroke  againft  the 
reft  of  his  enemies.  Confiding. in  his  honor,  they  fell 
upon  another  corps,  and  thus  many  of  them  were  flain  by 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  foldiers.  Sylla,  however,  col- 
lected thefe,  and  what  was  left  of  the  others,  to  the  num~ 
ber  of  fix  thoufand,  into  the  Circus  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
afTembled  the  fenate  in  the  temple* of  Bellona.  The  mo- 
ment he  began  his  harangue,  his  foldiers,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  fell  upon  thofe  fix  thoufand  poor  wretches,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  The  cry  of  fucha  number  of  people 
maffacred  in  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  , as- may  well  be 
imagined,  was  very  dreadful.  The  fenators  were  ftruck 
with  aftonifiiment.  But  he  with  a  firm  and  unaltered 
countenance  continuing  his  difcourfe,  "Bade  them  at - 
V  tend  to  what  he  was  faying,  and  not  trouble  themfelves 
41  about  what  was  doing  without;  for  the  noife  they  heard 
"  came  only  from  fome  malefactors,  whom  he  ordered  t»- 
M  be  chaftifed." 

1  O  a 
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ft  was  evident  from  hence  to  the  leaf!  di fee rning  among 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  not  delivered  from  tyranny  ; 
they  had  only  changed  their  tyrant.  Marias,  indeed, 
from  the  firft  was  cl'  a  harlh  and  fevere  difpofition,  and 
power  did  not  produce,  it  only  added  to  his  cruelty.  But 
Sylla,  at  the  beginning-,  bore  profperiry  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  though  he  feemed  more  attached  to  the  patricians, 
it  was  thought  he  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
lie  had  loved  to  laugh  from  his  youth,  and  had  been  fo 
companionate  that  he  often  melted  into  tears.  This  change 
in  him,  therefore,  could  not  but  carta  blemifn  upon  power. 
On  his  account  it  was  believed,  that  high  honors  and 
fortunes  will  not  fuffer  men's  manners  to  remain  in  their 
original  fimplicity,  but  that  it  begets  in  them  infolence, 
arrogance,  and  inhumanity.  Whether  power  does  really 
produce  fuch  a  change  of  difpofition,  or  whether  it  only 
difplays  the  native  badnefs  of  the  heart,  belongs  however 
to  another  department  of  letters  to  inquire. 

Sylla  now  turning  himfelf  to  kill  and  to  deftroy,  filled 
the  city  with  mafifacres,  which  had  neither  number  nor 
bounds.  He  even  gave  up  many  perfons  againft  whom  he 
had  no  complaint,  to  the  private  revenge  of  his  creatures. 
At  laft  one  of  the  young  nobility,  named  Caius  Metellus, 
ventured  to  put  thefe  queftions  to  him  in  the  fenate — 
"  Tell  us,  Sylla,  when  we  mail  have  an  end  of  our  calam- 
"ities  ?  How  far  thou  wilt  proceed,  and  when  we  may 
"hepe  thou  wilt  (top  ?  We  afk  thee  not  to  fpare  thofe 
"  whom  thou  haft  marked  out  for  punifhment,  but  we  afk 
"  an  exemption  from  anxiety  for  thofe  whom  thou  haff 
';  determined  to  fave."  Sylla  faid,  "He  did  not  yet  know 
-whom  he  fhould  fave."  "Then,"  replied  Metellus, 
"  let  us  know  whom  thou  intended  todettroy  ;"  and  Sylla 
anfwered,  "He  would  doit."  Some,  indeed,  al'eribe  the 
laft  reply  to  Aufidius,  one  of  Sylla's  flatterers. 

Immediately  upon  this,  he  profcribed  eighty  citizens*, 
without  confulting  any  of  the  magistrates  in  the  leafr. 
And  as  the  public  exprelTed  their  indignation  at  this,  the 
<>cond  day  after  he  profcribed  two  hundred  and  twenty 
more,  and  as  many  on  the  third.  Then  he  told  the  peo- 
ple from  the  roJlrumy  "  He  had  now  profcribed  all  that  he 
"  re  membered  ;  and  fuch  as  he  had  forgot,  muft  come  into 
"  ipme  future  prescription."     Death  was  the  puniflVmerrt 
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he  ordained  for  any  one  who  mould  haibor  or  fave  a  per- 
fon  profcribed,  without  excepting  a  brother,  a  fon,  or  a 
parent  !  Such  was  to  be  the  reward  of  humanity  !  But 
two  talents  were  to  be  the  reward  of  murder,  whether  it 
were  a  Have  that  killed  his  matter,  or  a  foil  his  father  ! 
The  mo!l  onjofl  circumftance,  however,  of  all,  teemed  to 
be,  that  he  declared  the  Ions  and  grandfons  of  profcribed 
perfons  infamous,  and  confifcated  their  goods  X 

The  lifts  were  put  up  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy.  Neither  temple  of  the  gods,  nor  paternal 
dwelling,  nor  hearth  of  hofpitality,  was  any  protection 
againft  murder.  Hufbands  were  difpatched  in  the  bofoms 
of  their  wives,  and  fens  in  thefe  of  their  mothers.  And 
the  facrifices  to  refentment  and  revenge,  were  nothing  to 
to  thofe  who  fell  on  account  of  their  wealth.  So  that  it 
was  a  common  faying  among  the  ruffians,  "  His  fine  hcufe 
"  was  the  death  of  fuch  a  one,  his  gardens  of  another,  • 
"  and  his  hot  baths  of  a  third."  Quintus  Aurelius,  a 
quiet  man,  who  thought  he  could  have  no  fhare  in  thofe 
miferies,  but  that  which  companion  gave  him,  came  one 
day  into  the  forum,  and  out  of  curiofity  read  the  names  of 
the  profcribed.  Finding  his  own,  however,  among  the 
reft,  he  cried  out,  "Wretch  that  I  am  J  my  Alban  villa 
"  purfues  me  ;"'  and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  a  ruffian 
came  up  and  killed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  young  Marius  being  taken*,  flew 
himfelf.  Sylla  then  came  to  Prasnefte,  whereat  firft  he 
tried  the  inhabitants,  and  had  them  executed  fingly.  But 
afterwards  finding  he  had  not  leifure  for  fuch  formalities, 
he  collected  them  to  the  number  of  twelve  thcufand,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  excepting  only  one  who 
had  formerly  entertained  him  at  his  houfe.  This  man  with 
a  noble  fpirit,  told  him,  "  He  would  never  owe  his  life  to 
"  the  deftroyer  of  his  country  •"  and  voluntarily  mixing 
with  the  crowd,  he  died  with  his  fellow  citizens  !  The 
ftrangeft,  however,  of  all  his'  proceedings,  was  that  with. 
refpect  to  Cataline.  This  wretch  had  killed  his  own  brother 
during  the  civil  war,  and  now  he  denred  Sylla  to  put  him , 
among  the  profcribed,  as  a  perfon  ft'ill  alive  ;  which  he 

*  He  was  not  taken  ;  but  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his 
efcape  by  a  fubterraneous  p-dfage,  he  found  it  befet  by  Sylla's  fob- 
diers  i  whereupon  he  ordered  one  of  his  Haves  to  kill  him. 
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made  no  difficulty  of  doing.  Cataline,  in  return,  went  and- 
killed  one  Marcus  Marius,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  faction, 
brought  his  head  to  Sylla,  as  he  fat  upon  his  tribunal  in 
the  forum,  and  then  wafhed  his  hands  in  the  luftral  water,* 
at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  was  juft  by. 

Thefe  mafTacres  were  not  the  only  thing  that  afflicted  the 
Romans.  He  declared  himfelf  dictator,  reviving  that  office/ 
in  his  own  favor,  though  there  had  been  no  inftance  of  it 
for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  got  a  decree  of  am- 
nefty  for  all  he  had  done  ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  it  inveffed- 
him  with  power  of  life  and  death,  of  confiscating,  of  co- 
lonizing, of  building  or  demolishing  cities,  of  giving  or 
taking  away  kingdoms  at  his  pleafure.  He  exercifed  his 
power  in  fuch  an  infolenranddefpotic  manner  with  regard 
to  conflfcated  goods,  that  his  applications  of  them  from  the 
tribunal  were  more  intolerable  than  the  confifcations  them - 
felves.  He  gave  to  handfome  proftitutes,  to  harpers,  to 
buffoons,  and  the  mod  wicked  of  his  enfranchiled  flaves, 
the  revenues  of  whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  compelled 
women  of  condition  to  marry  fome  of  thofe  ruffians. 

He  was  defirous  of  an  alliance  with  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  made  him  divorce  the  wife  he  had,  in  order  to  his  mar- 
rying ./Emilia,  the  daughter  of  Scaurus  by  his  own  wife 
Metella,  though  he  had  to  force  her  from  Manius  Gla- 
brio,  by  whom  the  was  pregnant.  The  young  lady,  how- 
ever, died  in  childbed,  in  the  houfe  of  Pompey,  her  fecond 
hufband. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  befieged  Marius  in  Praeneffe, 
now  afpired  to  the  confulfhip,  and  prepared  to  fue  for  it. 
Sylla  forbade  him  to  proceed  ;  and  when  he  faw  that  in 
confidence  of  his  intereft  with  the  people,  he  appeared  not- 
withstanding in  public  as  a  candidate,  he  fent  one  of  the 
centurions  who  attended  him,  to  difpatch  that  brave  man, 
while  he  himfelf  fat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  temple  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  and  looked  down  upon  the  murder.  The 
people  feized  the  centurion,  and  brought  him  with  loud 
complaints  before  Sylla.  He  commanded  filence,  and  told 
them  the  thing  was  done  by  his  order;  the  centurion, 
therefore  was  to  be  difmifTed  immediately. 

*  Here  is  another  inftance  of  a  Heathen  cuftom  adopted  by  the 
Romanifts.  An  exclufion  from  the  ufe  of  this  holy  water  was  con- 
ficicred  by  the  Greeks  as  a  fort  of  excommunication.  We  find  CEdi- 
pus  prohibiting  it  to  the  murderers  of  Lai  us.     Scphcc.  Oepid.  Aft. 
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About  this  time  he  led  up  his  triumph,  which  was  mag- 
nificent for  the  diiplay  of  wealth,  and  of  the  royal  fpoils, 
which  were  a  new  fpeclacle  ;  but  that  which  crowned  all, 
was  the  proceflion  of  the  exiles.  Some  of  the  moftilluffri- 
ous  and  moft  powerful  of  the  citizens  followed  the  chariot, 
and  called  Sylla  their  favior  and  father,  becaufe,  by  his 
means  it  was  that  they  returned  to  their  country,  and  were 
reftored  to  their  wives  and  children.  When  the  triumph 
was  over,  lie  gave  an  account  of  his  great  actions  in  a  let 
fpeech  to  the  people,  and  was  no  lefs  particular  in  relating 
the  inftances  of  his  good  fortune,  than  thofe  of  his  valor. 
He  even  concluded  with  an  order,  that  for  the  future  he 
mould  be  called  Felix  (that  is  the  fortunate.)  But  in 
writing  to  the  Grecians,  and  in  his  anfwers  to  the  appli- 
cations, he  took  the  additional  name  of  Kpaphroditus  (the 
favorite  of  Venus. J  The  infcription  upon  the  trophies 
leftamongus,  is,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  Epafhro- 
ditus.  And  to  the  twins  he  had  by  Metelia,  he  gave 
the  names  of  Fauflus'and  Faufta,  which,  in  the  Roman 
language,  lignifies  aufpicious  and  happy. 

A  frill  ffronger  proof  of  his  placing  more  confidence  in 
his  good  fortune,  than  in  his  achievements,  was  his  laying 
down  the  dictatorfhip.  After  he  had  put  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  people  to  death,  broke  in  upon  the  conftitution, 
and  changed  the  form  of  government,  he  had  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  leave  the  people  full  power  to  choofe  confuls  again  j 
while  he  himfelf,  without  pretending  to  any  direction  of 
their  fuffrages,  walked  about  the  forum  as  a  private  man, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  take  his  life.  In 
the  firfi  election  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  enemy 
Marcus  Lepidus,  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  declared 
conful,  not  by  his  own  intereft,  but  by  that  of  Pompey, 
who  on  this  occafion  exerted  himfelf  with  the  people. 
And  when  he  faw  Pompey  going  off  happy  in  his  victory, 
he  called  him  to  him  and  faid,  "  No  doubt,  young  man, 
"  your  politics  are  very  excellent,  iince  you  have  prefer- 
"  red  Lepidus  to  Catulus,  the  word  and  moft  fiupid  of 
•'  men  to  the  belt.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  and  be  up- 
ft  on  your  guard,  now  you  have  ftrengthened  your  ad- 
"  verfary  againlt  yourfelf ."  Sylla  fpoke  this  from  fome- 
thing  like  a  prophetic  fpirit ;  for  Lepidus  foon  acted  with 
the  utmoft  infolence,  as  Pompey's  declared  enemy. 
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Sylla  gave  the  people  a  magnificent  entertainment,  on 
account  of  his  dedicating  the  tenths  of  his  fubfiance  to 
Hercules.  The  .  provifions  were  fo  overabundant,  that  a 
great  quantity  was  thrown  every  day  into  the  river  ;  and 
the  wine  that  was  drank,  was  forty  years  old  at  leaft.  In 
the  rnidft  of  this  feafting,  which  lafted  rnany  days,  Metella 
fickened  and  died.  As  the  priefts  forbade  him  to  approach 
her,  and  to  have  his  houfe  defiled  with  mourning,  he  fent 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  an- 
other houfe  while  the  breath  was  in  her  body.  His  fuper- 
itition  made  him  very  punctilious  in  obferving  thefe  laws 
©f  the  priefts ;  but  by  giving  into  the  utmoft  profufions,  he 
tranfgrelTed  a  law  of  his  own,  which  limited  the  expenfe 
of  funerals.  He  broke  in  upon  his  own  fumptuary  law 
too,  with  refpect  to  diet,  by  palling  his  time  in  the  molt 
extravagant  banquets,  and  having  recourfe  to  debauches 
to  combat  anxiety. 

A  few  months  after  he  prefented  the  people  with  a  (how 
of  gladiators.  And  as  at  that  time  men  and  women  had 
no  feparate  places,  but  fat  prornifcuoufly  in  the  theatre,  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  and  of  one  of  the  beft  families, 
happened  to  fit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mef- 
fala,  and  fitter  to  the  orator  Hortenfms;  her  name  Valeria  ; 
and  the  had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  hulband.  This 
woman,  coming  behind  Sylla,  touched  him,  and  took  off 
a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her 
place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  famili- 
arity ;  when  the  faid,  "  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what.  I 
"  have  done  ;  I  had  only  a  mind  to  fhare  a  little  in  your 
*'  good  fortune."  Sylla  was  far  from  being  difpleafed  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  appeared  that  he  was  flattered  very 
agreeably.  For  he  fent  to  aflc  her  name,  and  to  inquire 
into  her  family  and  character.  Then  followed  an  ex- 
change of  amorous  regards  and  fmiles  ;  which  ended  in  a 
contract  and  marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to 
blame.  But  Sylla,  though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation 
and  great  accomplishments,  yet  came  into  the  match  upon 
wrong  principles.  Like  a  youth,  he  was  caught  with  foft 
looks  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are  wont  to  excite 
the  loweft  of  the  pailions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  married  fo  extraordinary 
a  woman,  he  continued  his  commerce  with  actrefics  and  fe- 
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male  muficians,  and  fat  drinking  whole  days  with  a  parcel 
of  buffoons  about  him.  His  chief  favorites  at  this  time 
were  Rofcius  the  comedian,  Sorex  the  mimic,  and  Metro- 
bius,  who  uied  to  act  a  woman's  part  ;  *         *         * 

*#*'#  *         *  *  ### 

*         *         *         *  *         *  *.        Thefecourfes 

added  ftrength  to  a  diftemper,  that  was  but  flight  at  the 
beginning  j  and  for  a  long  time  he  knew  not  that  he  had 
an  abfcefs  within  him.  This  abfcefs  corrupted  his  fiefh, 
and  turned  it  all  into  lice  ;  fo  that,  though  he  had  many 
perfons  employed  both  day  and  night  to  clean  him,  the 
part  taken  away  was  nothing  to  that  which  remained. 
His  whole  attire,  his  baths,  his  bafons,  and  his  food  were 
filled  with  that  perpetual  flux  of  vermine  and  corruption. 
And  though  he  bathed  many  times  a  day,  to  cleanfe  and 
purify  himfelf  ;  it  was  in  vain.  The  corruption  came  on 
fo  fall,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  overcome  it. 

We  are  told,  that  among  the  ancients,  Acaftus,  the  fon 
of  Pelias,  died  of  this  ficknefs  ;  and  of  thofe  that  come 
nearer  our  times,  Alcman  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  divine, 
Callifthenes  the  Olynthian,  who  was  kept  in  clofe  prifon, 
and  Mucius  the  lawyer.  And  if  after  tliefe  we  may  take 
notice  of  a  man  who  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  any 
thing  laudable,  but  was  noted  another  way,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  fugitive  flave  Eunus,  who  kindled  up 
the  Servile  war  in  Sicily,  and  was  afterwards  taken  and 
carried  to  Rome,  died  there  of  thisdifeafe. 

Sylla  not  only  forefaw  his  death,  but  has  left  fomething 
relating  to  it  in  his  writings.  He  finifhed  the  twenty- 
fecond  book  of  his  Commentaries  only  two  days  before  he 
died  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  Chaldaeans  had  predicted, 
that  after  a  life  of  glory  he  would  depart  in  the  height  of 
his  profperity.  He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  his  fon  who 
died  a  little  before  Metella,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
dreffed  in  a  mean  garment,  and  defired  him  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  cares,  and  go  along  with  him  to  his  mother  Metella, 
with  whom  he  mould  live  at  eafe,  and  enjoy  the  charms 
of  tranquility.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  public  affairs.  It  was  but  ten  days  before  his 
death  that  he  reconciled  the  contending  parties  at  Puteoli*, 
andgavethemafetoflawsforthe  regulation  of  their  police. 

*  la  the  Greek  Dichzarchia,  which  is  another  name  for  Puteoli, 
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And  the  very  day  before  he' died,  upon  information  that 
the  qu.tfior  Granius  would  not  pay  v,  hat  he  was  indebted 
to  the  (bate,  but  waited  for  his  death  to  avoid  paying  it  at 
all,  he  fent  for  him  into  his  apartment,  planted  Ids  ferv- 
ants  about  him,  and  ordered  them  to  ftrangie  him.  The 
violence  with  which  he  fpcke,  ftrained  him  fo  much,  that 
the  impofthume  broke,  and  he  voided  a  vatl  quantity  of 
blood.  His  Strength  now  failed  fail,  and  after  he  had 
palled  the  night  in  great  agonies,  he  expired.  He  left 
two  young  children  by  Metella  ;  and  Valeria,  after  his 
death,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  called  Pcfthuma  :  a 
name  given  of  courfe  by  the  Romans  to  iuch  as  are  born 
after  the  death  of  their  father. 

Many  of  Sylla\s  enemies  now  combined  with  Lepidusy, 
to  prevent  his  having  the  umal  honors  of  burial  :  But 
Pompey,  though  he  was  fomewhat  difp  leafed  at  Sylla, 
becaufe,  of  all  his  friends,  he  had Teft  him  only  out  of  his 
•will,  in  this  cafe  interpofed  his  authority  ;  and  prevailed 
upon  fome  by  his  interest  and  entreaties,  and  on  others 
by  menaces,  to  drop  their  oppofition.  Then  lie  convey- 
ed the  body  to  Rome,  and  conducted  the  whole  funeral  ; 
not  only  with  fecurity,  but  with  honor.  Such  was  the 
quantity  of  fpices  brought  in  by  the  women,  that  exclufive 
of  thofe  carried  in  two  hundred  and  ten  bafketa,  a  figure 
of  Sylla  at  full  length,  and  of  a  Ucior  befides,  was  made 
entirely  of  cinnamon  and  the  choiceft  frankincenfe.  The 
<lay  happened  to  be  fo  cloudy,  and  the  rain  was  fo  much 
expected,  that  it  was  about  the  ninth  hour*  before  the 
corpfe  was  carried  out.  However,  it  was  no  fooner  laid 
upon  the  pile,  than  a  brifk  wind  blew,  and  railed  fo  ftrong 
a  flame,  that  it  was  confumed  immediately.  But  after 
the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  fire  began  to  die  out, 
a  great  rain  fell,  which  lafted  till  night.  So  that  his  good 
fortune  continued  to  the  lalt,  and  aflifted  at  his  funeral. 
His  monument  ilands  in  the  Cam-pus  Martius  j  and  they 
tell  us  he  wrote  an  epitaph  for  himlelf  to  this  purport  : 
<c  No  friend  ever  did  me  fo  much  good,  or  enemy  fo  much 
<{  harm,  but  I  repaid  him  with  intercft." 

*  Three  in  the  afternoon. 
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COiMPARED. 

W  E  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  Sylla,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  comparifon.  This,  then,  Lyfander  and 
he  have  in  common,  that  they  were  entirely  indebted  to 
themfelves  for  their  rife.  But  Lyfander  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  high  offices  he  gained  were  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  while  the  conftitution  of  his  country  was  in 
a  found  and  healthy  flate  j  and  that  he  got  nothing  by 
force  or  by  acting  againft  the  laws — 

In  civil  broils  the  woift  of  men  may  rife. 

So  it  was  then  in  Rome.  The  people  were  fo  corrupt, 
and  the  republic  in  fo  fickly  a  condition,  that  tyrants 
fprung  up  on  every  fide.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  Sylla 
gained  the  afcendant,  at  a  time  when  wretches  like  Glau- 
cias  and  Saturninus  expelled  fuchmen  as  Metellus;  when 
the  fons  of  confuls  were  murdered  in  the  public  affemblies ; 
when  men  fupported  their  feditrous  purpofes  with 
foldiers  purchafed  with  money,  and  laws  were  enact- 
ed with  fire  and  fword  and  every  fpecies  of  violence.* 

Infuchaftateofthings,  I  do  not  blame  the  man  who  rail- 
ed himfelf  to  fupreme  power  ;  all  I  fay  is,  that  when  the 
commenwealth  was  in  fo  depraved  and  defperate  a  condi- 
tion, power  was  no  evidence  of  merit.  But  fince  the  laws 
and  public  virtue  never  flourifhed  more  at  Sparta  thah 
when  Lyfander  was  fent  upon  the  highefi  and  mod  im- 
portant commiffions,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the'befr. 
among  the  virtuous,  and  firft  among  the  great.  Thus  the 
one,  though  he  often  furrendered  the  command,  had  it  as 
often  reftored  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  becaufe  his 
virtue  which  alone  has  a  claim  to  the  prize  of  honor, 
continued  ftill  the  fame. f     The  other,  after  he  was  once 

*  We  need  no  other  inftances  than  this  to  fhow  that  a  republican 
government  will  never  do  in  corrupt  times. 

t  What  kind  of  virtue  can  Plutarch  poffibly  afcribe  to  Lyfander  , 
— Unlefs  he  means  of  military  virtue — Undoubtedly  he  was  a  mart 
of  the  greateft  duplicity  of  character,  of  the  greateft  profanenefs — 
For  he  corrupted  the  priefts  and  proftituted  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
to  gratify  his  perfonal  envy  and  ambition. 

Vol.  Ill,  P 
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appointed  general,  ufurped  the  command,  and  kept  in 
arms  for  ten  years, fometimes  ftylin°;  himfelf  conful,  fome- 
times  proconful,  and  fometimes  dictator,  but  was  always 
in  reality  a  tyrant. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  Lyfander  did  at- 
tempt a  change  in  the  Spartan  conftitution,  but  he  took  a 
milder  and  more  legal  method  than  Sylla.  It  was  by  per- 
fuafion,*  not  by  arms,  he  proceeded  ;  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  e.vertura  every  thing  at  once.  He  only  wanted  to  cor- 
rect the  eftablithment  as  to  kings.  And  indeed  it  feemed. 
natural  that  in  a  (rate  which  had  the  fupreme  direction  of 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  virtue,  rather  than  any  other 
fuperiority,  merit  ftiould  gain  the  fceptre.  For  as  the 
hunter  and  the  jockey  do  not  fo  much  confiderthe  breed, 
as  the  dog  or  horfe  already  bred  ;  {for  what  if  the  foal 
fhould  prove  a  mule  ?)  fo  the  politician  would  entirely  mifs 
his  aim,  if,  inftead  of  inquiring  into  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
ibn  for  ririr.  magiftrate,  he  looked  upon  nothing  but  his  fa- 
mily. Thus  the  Spartans  depofed  fome  of  their  kings,  be- 
cause they  had  not  princely  talents,  but  were  perfons  of 
no  worth  or  confequence.  Vice  even  with  high  birth,  is 
difhonorable  ;  and  the  honor  which  virtue  enjoys  is  all 
her  own  ;   family  has  no  mare  in  it. 

They  were  both  guilty  of  injuftice,  but  Lyfander  for  his 
friends,  and  Sylla  again  ft  his.  Moll  ot  Lyfander's  frauds 
were  committed  for  his  creatures,  and  it  was  to  advance  to 
high  flations  and.abfolute  power  that  he  dipped  his  hands 
in  fo  much  blood  ;  whereas  Sylla  envied  Pompey  the  army, 
and  Dolabella  the  naval  command  he  had  given  them  ;  and 
hs  attempted  to  take  them  away.  And  when  Lucretius 
Ofella,  after  the  greateft  andmoft  faithful  fervices,  folicited 
the  confulfhip,  he  ordered  him  to  be  difpatched before  his 
eyes.  Terror  and  difmay  feized  all  the  world,  wMffi  they 
jaw  one  of  his  befr.  friends  thus  murdered. 

If  we  confider  their  behavior  with  refpecl  to  riches  and 
pleafure,  we  fhail  find  the  one  the  prince,  and  the  other 
the  tyrant.  When  the  power  and  authority  of  Lyfander 
were  fo  extenfive,  he  was  not  guilty  of  one  aft  of  intem- 
perance or  youthful  diflipation.  He,  if  any  man,  avoided 
the  fling  of  that  proverb,  Lions  ivithin  dovrs,  and  foxes 
'-i-itboiit.  So  fober,  fo  regular,  fb  worthy  of  a  Spartan, 
v\as  his  manner  of    living.      Sylla,  on  the  other  hand, 

.*  It  was  by  hypocri'.y,  by  profane  and  impious  expedients. 
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neither  let  poverty  fet  hounds  to  his  paflions  in  his  youth, 
nor  years  in  his  age.  But  as  Saluft  fays,  while  he  was 
giving  his  countrymen  laws  for  the  regulation  of  marriage;, 
and  for  promoting  fobriety,  lie- indulged  himfelf  in  adul- 
tery and  every  fpecies  of  luft. 

By  his  debaucheries  he  fo  drained  the  public  treafures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  let  many  cities  in  alliance  and  iriend- 
fhip  with  Rome  purchafe  independence  and  the  privilege 
of  being  governed  only  by  their  own  laws  ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  daily  confifcating  the  richeft  and  bed 
houfes  in  Rome.  Still  more  immenfe  were  the  lums  he 
iquandered  upon  his  flatterers.  Indeed,  what  bounds  or 
moderation  could  be  expected  in  his  private  gifts,  when 
his  heart  was  dilated  with  wine,  if  we  do  but  attend  to  one 
inftance  of  his  behavior  in  public  ?  One  day  as  he  was  fell- 
ing a  confide rable  eftate,  which  he  wanted  a  friend  to 
have  at  an  underprice,  another  offered  more,  and  the  crier 
proclaiming  the  advance,  he  turned  with  indignation  to 
the  people,  and  faid,  «*  What  outrage  and  tyranny  is  this, 
"my  friends  that  1  am  not  allowed  to  difpofe  of  my  own 
"■fpoiis  as  I  pleafe  ?"' 

Far  from  fuch  rapacioufnefs,  Lyfander,  to  the  fpoils-  he 
fent  his  countrymen  added  his  own  fhare.  Not  that  I 
praife  him  in  that  ;  For  perhaps  he  hurt  Sparta  more  ef- 
fentially  by  the  money  he  brought  into  it,  than  Sylla  did 
Rome  by  that  which  he  took  from  it.  1  only  mention  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  little  regard  he  had  for  riches.  It  was 
foraething  very  particular,  however,  that  Sylla,  while  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  profufion  of  luxury  and  ex- 
penfe,  fhould  bring  the  Romans  to  fobriety  ;  wherens  Ly- 
fander fubje6Ied  the  Spartans  to  thofe  paflions  which  he 
retrained  in  himfelf.  The  former  afted  worie  than  his 
own  laws  directed,  and  the  other  brought  his  people  to  act 
worfe  than  himfelf;  for  he  filled  Sparta  with  the  love  of 
that  which  he  knew  how  to  defpife.  Such  they  were  in 
their  political  capacity. 

As  to  military  achievements  and  aces  of  general/hip,  the 
number  of  victories,  and  the  dangers  he  had  to  combat, 
Sylla  is  beyond  comparifon.  Lyfander,  indeed,  gained 
two  naval  victories  ;  to  which  we  may  add  his  taking  of 
Athens  ;  for,  though  that  affair  was  not' difficult  in  the  ex- 
ecution, it  was  glorious  in  its  confequences.  As  to  his  mif- 
carriage   in  Basotia  and  at  Haliartus,  ill  fortune,  perhaps, 
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had  fome  concern  in  it,  but  it  was  principally  ov^ing  to 
mdifcretion  ;  fmce  he  would  not  wait  for  the  great  rein- 
forcement which  the  king  was  bringing  from  Plataea,  and 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  joining  him,  but  with  an  ill- 
timed  refentment  and  ambition  marched  up  to  the  walls. 
Hence  it  was,  that  he  was  (lain  by  fome  troops  of  no  con- 
sideration, who  fallied  out  to  the  attack.  He  fell  not  as 
Cleombrotus  did  at  Leuelra,  who  was  fiain  as  he  was  mak- 
ing head  agatnft  an  impetuous  enemy  ;  not  like  Cyrus,  or 
Epaminondas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  as  he  was 
rallying  his  men  and  enfuring  to  them  the  victory.  Thefe 
great  men  died  the  death  of  generals  and  kings.  ButLy- 
fander  threw  away  his  life  inglorioufly  like  a  common  iol- 
dier  or  defperate  adventurer.  By  his  death  he  mowed 
how  right  the  ancient  Spartans  were  in  not  choofing  to  fight 
againft  ftone  walls,  where  the  braveft  man  in  the  world 
may  be  killed;  I  will  not  fay  by  an  infignificant  man,  but 
by  a  child  or  a  woman.  So  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  been 
ilain  by  Paris  at  the  gates  of  Troy.  On  the  other  hand,  fo 
many  pitched  battles  were  won  by  Sylla,  and  fo  many 
myriads  of  enemies  killed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  number 
them.  He  took  Rome  itfelf  twice,*  and  the  Pirseus  at 
Athens,  not  by  famine,  as  Lyfander  had  done,  but  by  af- 
fault,  after  he  had  defeated  Archelaus  in  feveral  great  bat- 
tles at  land,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  i  n  his  fleet. 

It  is  a  material  point,too  to  confider  what  generals  they 
had  to  oppofe.  I  can  look  upon  it  as  no  more  than  the 
play  of  children,  to  have  beaten  Antiochus,  who  was  no 
better  than  Alcibiades'  pilot,  and  to  have  outwitted  Phi- 
locles  the  Athenian  demagogue, 

A  man  whofe  tongue  was  fharpened— -not  his  fword. 

Mithridates  would  not  have  compared  them  with  his 
groom,norMarius  with  one  of  his  lienors.  But  Sylla  had  to 
contend  with  princes,  confuls,  generals,  and  tribunes  of  the 
higheft  influence  and  abilities  ;  and,  to  name  but  a  few  of 
them.  Who  among  the  Romans  was  more  formidable  than 
Marius  ;  among  the  kings,  more  powerful  than  Mithri- 
ridates  ;  or  among  the  people  of  Italy,  more  warlike  than 

*  Whatever  military  merit  he  might  difplay  in  other  battles,  he 
had  certainly  none  in  the  taking  of  Rome.  For  it  was  not  generai- 
fhip,  but  neceffky  that  brought  it  into  his  hands. 
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Eamponius  and  Telefinus  ?  Yet  Sylla  banimed  the  firft, 
fuhdued  the  feccond,  and  killed  the  other  two. 

What  is  of  more  confequence,  in  my  opinion,  than  any 
thing  yet  mentioned,  is,  that  Lyfander  was  fupported  in 
all  hisenterprifes  by  his  friends  at  heme,  and  owed  all  his 
fuccefs  to  their  afliftance  1  whereas  Sylla,  a  banifned  man, 
overpowered  by -a  fadtion,  at  a  time  when  his  enemies  were- 
expelling  his  wife,  deftroying  his  houfe,  and  putting  his 
friends  to  death,  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
plains  of  Boeotia  againfl  armies  that, could  net  be  number- 
ed, and  was  victorious  in  her  caufe.  This  was  not  all  ; 
Mithridates  offered  to  fecond  him  with  all  his  power  and 
join  him  with  al-1  his  forces  againft  his  enemies  at  Rome, 
yet  he  relaxed  not  theleafi  of  his  demands,  nor  fhowed  him 
the  lead  countenance.  He  would  not  fo  much  as  return 
his  falutation,  or  give  him  his.-hand,  till  he  promifed  in 
perfon  to  relinquifh  Afia,  to  deliver  up  his  mips,  and  to 
reftore  Bythynia  and  Cappadociato  their  refpe6tive  kings* 
There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Sylla  more 
glorious,  or  thut  fhowed  greater  magnanimity.  He  pre- 
ferred the  public  good  to  his  own  ;  like  a  dog  of  generous- 
breed,"  he  kept  his  hold  till  his  adverfary  had  given  out, 
and  after  that  he  turned  to  revenge  his  own  caufe. 

The  different  methods  they  obferved  with  refpect  to  the 
Athenians,  contribute  not  a  little  to  mark  their  characters, 
Sylla,  though  they  bore  arms  againfl  him  for  Mithridates, 
after  he  had  taken  their  city  indulged  them  with  their  li- 
berty and  the  privilege  of  their  own  laws  5  Lyfander  fhow- 
ed no  fort  of  companion  for  a  people  of  late  fo  glorious  and 
powerful,  but  abolifhed  the  popular  government,  and  fet 
over  them  the  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  of  tyrants. 

Perhaps,wefhallnotbewide  of  thetruthj  if  we  conclude, 
that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there  are  more  great  adtions,  and  in 
Lyfander's  fewer  faults  ;  if  we  affign  to  the  Grecian  the- 
prize  of  temperance  and  prudence;  and  to  the  Roman  that 
of  valor  and  capacity  for  war,. 

3-  P2 
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X  ERIPOLTAS  the  diviner,*  who  conduaed  king 
Ophelias  and  his  fubjc&s  from  Theffaly  into  Boeotia,  left 
a  family  that  flouriihed  for  many  years.  The  greateft 
part  of  that  family  dwelt  in  Chaeronea,  where  they  firfc 
e^ablimed  themfelves,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  barbarians. 
#ut  as  they  were  of  a  gallant  and  martial  turn,  and  never 
fpared  themfelves  in  time  of  action,  they  fell  in  the  wars 
with  the  Medes  and  the.  Gauls.  There  remained  only  a 
voting  orphan,  named  Damon,  andfurnamed  Peripoltas. 
Damon,  in  beauty  of  perfon,  and  dignity  of  mind,  far  ex- 
ceeded all  of  his  age,  but  he  was.  of  a  harfh  and  morofe 
temper,  unpolifhed  by.  education. 

He  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a  Roman  officer 
who  wintered  with  his  company  in  Chaeronea,  conceived 
a  criminal  paflion  for  him;  and,  as  he  found  folicitations 
and  prefents  of  no  avail,  he  was  preparing  to  ufe  force. 
It  feems,  he  defpifed  our  city,  whofe  affairs  were  then  in  a 
bad  fituation,  and  whofe  fmallnefs  and  poverty  rendered  it 
an  object  of  no  importance.  As  Damon  dreaded  fome 
violence,  and  withal  was  highlv  provoked  at  the  paft  at- 
tempts, he  formed  a  defign  againft  the  officer's  life,  and 
drew  fome  of  his  comrades  into  the  fcheme.  The  number 
was  but  fmall,  that  the  matter  might  be  more  private  ;  in 
tact  they  were  no  more  than  fixteen.  One  night  they 
daubed  their  faces  over  with  foot,  after  they  had  drank 
themfelves  up  to  a  pitch  of  elevation,  and  next  morning 
fell  upon  the  Roman  as  he  was  iacrificing  in  the  market 
place.  The  moment  they  had  killed  him,  and  a  number 
oi"  thofe  that  were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the  city. 
All  was  now  in  confufion.  The  fenate  of  Chaeronea  met,, 
and  condemned  the  afTaflins  to  death,  in  order  to  excufe 
themfelves  to  the  Romans.  But  as  the  magiftrates  fup- 
ped  together  according  to  cuftora,  Damon  and  his  accom- 
plices returned  in  the  evening,  broke  isto  the  town  hall> 
killed  every  man  of  them,  and  then  made  off  again . 

♦  Plutarch  here  introduces  nn  obfeure  and  dirty  ftory,  for  the 
V*e  of  talking  o£  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
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It  happened  that  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  was  going  upon 
ibme  expedition,  marched  that  way.  He  flopped  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  which  was  quite  recent,  and 
found  that  the  city  was  fo  far  from  being  accefiary  to  the 
death  of  the  Roman  officer,  that  it  was  a  confiderable  fuf- 
ferer  itfelf.  He  therefore  withdrew  the  garrifon,  and 
took  the  foldiers  with  him. 

Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredations  in  the 
adjacent  country,  and  greatly  harrafied  the  city.  The 
Chasroneans  endeavored  to  decoy  him  by  frequent  meffag- 
es  and  decrees  in  his  favor  ;  and  when  they  had  got  him 
among  them  again,  they  appointed  him  matter  of  the 
wreftling  ring  ;  but  foon  took  opportunity  to  difpatch  him 
as  he  was  anointing  himfelf  in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers, 
tell  us,  that  for  a  long  time  certain  fpeclres  appeared  on 
that  fpot,  and  fad  groans  were  heard  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
doors  of  the  bagnio  were  walled  up.  And  to  this  very  day 
thofe  who  live  in  that  neighborhood  imagine  that  they  fee 
ftrange  fights,  and  are  alarmed  with  doleful  voices.  There 
are  fome  remains  however,  of  Damon's  family,  who  live 
moftly  in  the  town  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  Thefe  are  called,* 
according  to  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  AJbolomenoi,  that  is,  Sooty- 
faced,  on  account  of  their  anceftor's  having  fmeared  his 
face  with  foot,  when  he  went  about  the  aflaffi nation. 

The  people  of  Orchomenus,  who  were  neighbors  to  the 
Chaeroneans,  having  fome  prejudice  againft  them,  hired  a 
Roman  informer  to  accufe  the  city  of  the  murder  of  thole 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Damon  and  his  affociates,  and  to 
profecute  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  individual.  The  caufe 
came  before  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  for  the  Romans 
had  not  yet  fent  praetors  into  Greece  ;  and  the  perfons  em- 
ployed to  plead  for  the  city,  appealed  to  the  teitimony  of 
Lucullus.  Upon  this  the  governor  wrote  to  Lucullus, 
who  gave  a  true  account  of  the  affair,  and  by  that  means 
delivered  Chaeronea  from  utter  ruin. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  prefervationf 
erected  a  marble  ftatue  to  Lucullus  in  the  market  place, 
clofe  by  that  of  Bacchus.  And  though  many  ages  are  fmce 
elapfed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  obligation  extends  even 
to  us.  We  are  perfuaded  too,  that  a  representation  of  the 

*  In  tHe  Attic  dialeft  it  would  be  Hc£c?v*}^eu  Tit?  3Lt}&$ 
was  the  vernacular  diakft  of  the  Phocians. 
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body  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  mind  and  the  manners, . 
and  therefore,  in  this  work  of  lives  compared,  (hall  inferr 
his.  We  mail,  however,  always  adhere  to  the  truth  ;  and- 
iiucullus  will  think  himfelf  fufficiently  repaid  by  our  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  his  actions.  He  cannot  want, 
in  return  for  his  true  teftimony,  a  falfe  and  fictitious  ac- 
count of  himfelf.  When  a  painter  has  to  draw  a  fine  and- 
elegant  form,  which  happens  to  have  feme  little  blemifh, 
we  do  not  want  him  entirely  to  pafs  over  that  blemifh,  nor 
yet  to  mark  it  with  exactnefs.  The  one  would  fpoil  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  deltroy  the  likenefs.. 
So  in  our  prefent  work,  fmce  it  is  very  difficult,  or  rather 
impoftible,  to  find  any  life  whatever  without  its  fpots  and 
errors,  we  rauft  fet  the  gdod  qualities  in  full  light,  with  all 
the  likenefs  of  truth.  But  we  confider  the  faults  and  ffains 
that  proceed  either  from  fome  fudden  palTion  or  from  po- 
litical neceffiry,  rather  as  defeats  of  virtue,  than  figns  of 
a  bad. heart  ;  and  for  that  reafon  we  fhal-1  cart  them  a  lit- 
tle into  firade,  in  reverence  to  human  nature,  which  pro- 
duces no  fpecimen  of  virtue  abfolutely  pure  and  perfect. 
.  When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  in  companion  with 
Cimon,  Lucullus  feemed  the  p  rope  re  ft  perfon.  They  were 
both  of  a  warlike  turn,  and  both  diftinguifhed  themfelves- 
againft  the  barbarians..  They  were  mild  in  their  admin- 
istration ;  they  reconciled  the  contending  factions  in  their 
country.  They  both  gained  great  victories,  and  erected1 
glorious  trophies.  No  Grecian  carried  his  arms  to  more 
■tiiftant  countries  than  Cimon,  or  Roman  than  Lucullus. 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  only  exceeded  them  ;  unlefsweadd 
the  expeditions  of  Perfeus  againfl  the  Ethiopeans,  Medes,- 
and  Armenians,  and  that  of  Jafon  againfl  Colchis.  But 
the  fcenes  of  thefe  laft  actions  are  laid  in  fuch  very  ancient 
times,  that  we  have  fome  doubt  whether  the  truth  could 
reach  us.  This  alfo  they  have  in  common,  that  they  left 
their  wars  unfinifhed  ;  they  both  pulled  their  enemies- 
down,  but  neither  of  them  gave  them  their  death's  blow. 
The  principal  mark,  however,  of  likenefs  in  their  charac- 
ters, is  their  affability  and  gentlenefs  of  deportment  in  do- 
ing the  honors  of  their  houfes,  and  the  magnificence  and 
fplendor  with  which  they  furniflied  their  tables.  Per- 
haps, there  are  fome  other  refemblances  which  we  pafs 
oyer,  that  may  be  eafily  collected  from  their  hiftory  itfelf 
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Cimon  was  the  Ton  of  Miltiades  and  Hegefipyla.  That 
lady  was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter  to  king  Olorus,  as  it 
ftands  recorded  in  the  poems  of  Archelaus  and  Melanthius, 
written  in  honor  of  Cimon.  So  that  Thucydides  the  hif- 
torian  was  his  relation,  for  his  father  was  called  Olorus  ;* 
a  name  that  had  been  long  in  the  family,  and  he  had  gold 
mines  in  Thrace.  Thucydides  is  faid  too,  to  have  been 
killed  in  Scapte  Hyle,f  a  place  in  that  country.  His  re- 
mains, however,  were  brought  into  Attica,  and  his  monu- 
ment is  mown  among  thofe  of  Cimon's  family,  near  the 
tomb  of  Elpinice,  fitter  to  Cimon.  But  Thucydides  was 
of  the  ward  of  Alimus,  and  Miltiades  of  that  of  Lacias. 
Miltiades  was  condemned  to  pay  a  line  of  fifty  talents,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  government,  and 
there  he  died.  He  left  his  fon  Cimon  very  young,  and 
his  daughter  Elpinice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

Cimon,  at  firft,  was  a  perfon  of  no  reputation,  but  cen- 
fured  as  a  diforderly  and  riotous  young  man.  He  waseven 
compared  to  his  grandfather  Cimon,  who,  for  his  ftupidity, 
was  called  Coalemos  (that  is,  Ideot.)  Stefimbrotus  the 
Thafian,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  fays,  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  mulic,  or  any  other  accomplifnment  which  was  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  had  not  the  leaft 
fpark  of  the  Attic  wit  or  eloquence  ;  but  that  there  was  a 
generolity  and  fincerity  in  his  behavior,  which  mowed  the 
composition  of  his  foul  to  be  rather  of  the  Peloponnefian 
kind.     Like  the  Hercules  of  Euripides — he  was 

Rough  and  unbred,  but  great  on  great  occafions  ; 

and  therefore  we  may  well  add  that  article  to  the  account 
Stefimbrotus  has  given  us  of  him. 

In  his  youth,  he  was  accufed  of  a  criminal  commerce 
with  his  filler  Elpinice. %  There  are  other  inftances,  in- 
deed, mentioned  of  Elpinice's  irregular  condudt,  particu- 
larly with  refpect  to  Polygnotus  the  painter.     Hence  it 

*  OXoga  ts  ircti^ot;  »jy  ei^  rov  r^oytvov  ct.va.q>e%ovTo<;  vvp 
otjLUWfuetp— 

+  Scapte  Hyle  fignifies  a  wood  full  oj trenches.  Stephanus  (deUib.) 
calls  it  Scaptefule. 

X  Some  lay  Elpinice  was  only  half  filler  to  Cimon,  and  that  as 
fuch  he  married  her  ;  the  laws  of  Athens  not  forbidding  him  to 
marry  one  that  was  lifter  only  by  the  father's  fide.  Corneii.us  Ne- 
pos  exprefsly  affirms  it. 
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was,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  painted  the  Trojan  women, 
in  the  portico  then  called  Plejianaftion,*  but  now  Pock- 
il&)  he  drew  Elpinice's  face  in  the  character  of  Laodice. 
Polygnotus,  however,  was  not  a  painter  by  profeflion,  nor 
did  he  receive  wages  for  his  work  in  the  portico,  but 
painted  without  reward,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his 
countrymen.  So  the  hiftorians  write,  as-  well  as  the  poet 
Melanthius  in  thefe  verfes —  - 

The  temples  of  the  gods 

The  fanes  of  heroes,  and  Cecropian  halls 

His  liberal  hand  adorn'd. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fbme  who  affert  that  Elpinice  did  not 
live  in  a  private  commerce  withCimon,  but  that  fhe  was 
publicly  married  to  him,  her  poverty  preventing  her  from.- 
getting  a  hufband  fuitable  to  her  birth.  Afterwards Cal- 
lias,  a  rich  Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a  pro- 
: pofal  to  pay  the  government  her  father's  fine,  if  fhe  would^ 
give  him  her  hand,  which  condition  fne  agreed  to,  .and, 
with  her  brother's  confent,  became  his  wife.  Still  it  muftV 
be  acknowledged  that  Cimon  had  his  attachments  to  the 
fex.  Witnefs  his  miftreffes  Afteria  of  Salamis,  and  one 
Menflra,  on  whofe  account  the  poet  Melanthius  jeits  upon 
him  in  his  elegies.  And  though  he  was  legally  married  to 
libdice  the  daughter  of  Furyptomelus  the  fon  of  Megacles,. 
yet  he  was  too  uxorious  while  (lie  lived,  and  at  her  death, 
he  was  inconfolable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  elegies  that 
were  addrefled  to  him  by  way  of  comfort  and  condolence. 
Pansetius  the  philofopher,  thinks  Archelaus  the  phyfician 
was  author  of  thofe  elegies,  and  from  the  time  in  which 
he  flouriihed,  the  conjecture  ieems  not  improbable. 

The  reft  of  Cimon's  conduct  was  great  and  admirable. 
In  courage  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades,  nor  in  prudence 
to  Themiftocles,  and  he  was  confefTedly  an  honefter  man 
than  either  of  them.  He  could  not  be  laid  to  come  fhort 
of  them  in  abilities  for  war  ;  and  even  while  he  was  young 
and  without  military  experience,  it  is  furpriiing  how  much 
lie  exceeded  them  in  political  virtue.  When  Themiftocles8 
upon  the  invafion  of  theMedes,  advifed  the  people  to  quit 
their  city  and  territory,  and  retire  to  the  ftraits  of  Salamis*. 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  naval  combat,  the  generality  were 

•  Diogenes,  Sttidas,  and  others,  call  it  Peifianattion.. 
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■.attonimed  at  the  rafhnefs  of  the  enterprize.  But  Cimon, 
with  a  gay  air,  led  the  way  with  his  friends  through  the 
Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  carrying  a  bridle  in  his  hand  to 
dedicate  to  the  goddefs.  This  was  to  fhow  that  Athens 
had  no  need  of  cavalry,  but  of  marine  forces,  on  the  pre- 
ient  occaiion.  After  he  had  confecrated  the  bridle,  and 
taken  down  a  fhield  from  the  wall,  he  paid  his  devotions 
to  the  goddefs,  and  then  went  down  to  the  fea  ;  by  which 
means  he  infpired  numbers  with  courage  to -embark.  Be- 
iides,  as  the  poet  Ion  informs  us,  he  was  not  unhandfome 
in  his  perfon,  but  tall  and  majettic,  and  had  an  abundance 
of  hair  which  curled  upon  his  moulders.  He  diftinguimed 
liimfelf  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  battle,  that 
he  gained  not  only  the  praife,  but  the  hearts  of  his  coun-'' 
frymen  ;  infornuch  that  many  joined  his  train,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  think  of  defigns  and  actions  worthy  of  thofe 
at  Marathon. 

When  he  applied  for  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  the 
people  received  him  with  pleafure.  By  thistimethey  were 
weary  of  Themiftocles,  and  as  they  knew  Cimon'^engaging 
and  humane  behavior  to  their  whole  body,  confequent 
upon  his  natural  mildnefs  andcandor,  they  promoted  him 
to  the  higheit  honors  and  offices  in  the  ftate.  Ariftides, 
the  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  ad- 
vancement. He  faw  the  goodnefs  of  his  difpoiition,  and 
fet  him  up  as  a  rival  againft  the  keennefsand  daring  fpirit 
x>t  Themiftocles. 

When  the  Medes  were  driven  out  of  Greece,,  Cimon 
was  elected  admiral.  The  Athenians  had  not  now  the  chief 
•command  at  fea,  but  acted  under  the  orders  of  Paufanias 
the  Lacedaemonian.  The  firft  thing  Cimon  did,  was  to 
equip  his  countrymen  in.  a  more  -commodious  manner,  and 
to  make  them  much  better  feamen  than  the  reft.  And  as 
Paufanias  began  to  treat  with  .the  barbarians,  and  write 
letters  to  the  king,  about  betraying  the  .fleet  to  them,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  treated  the  allies  in  a  rough  and 
haughty  ftyle,  and  foolifhly  gave  into  many  unneceffary 
and  opprelTive  acts  of  authority  ;  Cimon,  on  the  other 
hand,  liftened  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured  with  fo 
much  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  that  he  infenfibly  gained 
the  command  of  Greece,  not  by  arms,  but  by  his  kind  and 
obliging  manners.  For  the  greateft  part  of  the  allies,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  feverity  and  pride  of  Paufanias,  put 
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themfelves  under  the  direction  of  Cimonand  Ariftides.  At 
the  lame  time  they  wrote  to  the  epbori,  to  defire  them  to 
recal  Paufanias,  by  whom  Sparta  was  fo  dishonored,  and 
all  Greece  fo  much  difcompofed. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Paufanias  was  at  Byfantium,  he 
call  his  eyes  upon  a  young  virgin  named  Cleonice,  of  a 
noble  family  there,  and  infilled  on  having  her  for  a  mif- 
trefs.  The  parents,  intimidated  by  his  power,  were  under 
the  hard  neceflity  of  giving  up  their  daughter.  The 
young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be  taken  out  of 
his  apartment,  that  (he  might  go  to  his  bed  in  fecrecyand 
lilence.  When  fhe  enteied  he  was  afleep,  and  fhe  un- 
fortunately ftumbled  upon  the  candleftick,  and  threw  it 
down.  The  noife  waked  him  fuddenly,  and  he,  in  his 
confufion,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy  coming  to  aiTaflinate 
him,  unfbeathed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  virgin's  heart.  After  this  he  could  never  relt. 
Her  image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  me- 
nacing tone  repeated  this  heroic  verfe — 

*  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  luff  prepare  ! 

The  allies,  highly  incenfed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  befiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means 
to  efcape  thence  ;  and  as  he  was  (till  haunted  by  the  fpectre, 
he  is  faid  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,*  where 
the  manes  of  the  dead  were  confulted.  There  he  invoked 
the  fpirit  of  Cleonice,f  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She 
appeared,  and  told  him,  "  He  would  foon  be  delivered 
"  from  all  his  troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta  j"  in 
which,  it  feems,  his  death  was  enigmatically  foretold. J 
Thefe  particulars  we  have  from  many  hiftorians. 

All  the  confederates  had  now  put  themfelves  under  the 
conduct  of  Cimon,  and  he  failed  with  them  to  Thrace, 
upon  intelligence  that  fome  of  the  raoft  honorable  of  the 

*  Heraclea  was  a  place  near  Olympia.  Paufanias  applied  to  the 
necromancers  there  called  Pfychagogi,  whole  office  it  was  to  call 
up  departed  fpirits. 

t  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  a  cuflom  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in 
the  Hebrew  Theology,  to  conjure  up  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and 
that  the  witch  of  Endor  was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world. 

^  The  Lacedaemonians  having  relolved  to  feize  him,  be  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos.  There  they  fhut 
him  up  and  flarved  him. 
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Perfians,  and  of  the  king's"  relations,  bad  feized  the  city 
of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  and  greatly  harrafTed  the 
Greeks  in  that  neighborhood.  Cimon  engaged  and  de- 
feated the  Perfian  force's,  and  then  fhut  them  up  in  the 
town.  After  this,  he  diflodged  the  Thracians  above  the 
Strymon,  who  had  ufed  to  fupply  the  town  with  provi- 
sions, and  kept  fp  ftrict  a  guard  over  the  country,  that  no 
convoys  could  efcape  him.  By  this  means  the  place  was 
reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that  Butes  the  king's  general, 
in  abiblute  defpair  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  perii'hed  there  with 
his  friends  and  all  his  fubftance. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  mafter  of  the 
town,  but  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  frem  it 
worth  mentioning,  becaufe  the  barbarians  had  deftroyed 
all  by  fire.  The  country  about  it,  however,  was  very 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  he  fettled  with  the  Athenians. 
For  this  reafon  the  people  of  Athens  permitted  him  to 
erect  there  three  marble  Her  may  which  had  the  following 
infcriptions  : 

Where  Strymon  with  his  filver  waves 
The  lofty  towers  of  Eion  laves, 
The  haplefs  Mede,  with  famine  preft, 
The  force  of  Grecian  arms  confeft. 

Let  him,  who  born  in  diftant  days, 
Behold  thefe  monuments  of  praife — 
Thei'e  forms  that  valor's  glory  fave — 
And  fee  how  Athens  crowns  the  brave, 
For  honor  feel  the  patriot  figh, 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

Afar  from  Phyrgia's  fated  lands 

When  Mneftheus  leads  his  Attic  bands, 

Behold  he  bears  in  HomeF  ftill 

The  palm  of  military  (kill 

In  every  age,  on  every  coaft, 

'Tis  thus  the  fons  of  Athens  boaft  ! 

Though  Cimon's  name  does  not  appear  on  any  of  thefe  in- 
fcriptions, yet  his  cotemporaries  confidered  them  as  the 
higheft  pitch  of  honor.  For  neither  Themiftocles  nor 
Miltiades  were  favored  with  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Nay,  when  the  latter  afked  only  for  a  crown  of  olive 
Vol.  III.  Q^  '• 
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Socliares  of  the  ward  of  Decelea  flood  up  in  the  midiT  of 
theafiembly,  and  fpoke  againft  it,  in  terms  that  were  not 
canded  indeed,  but  agreeable  to  the  people.  He  faid, 
"  Miltiades,  when  you  /hall  fight  the  barbarians  alone,  and 
conquer  alone,  then  afk  to  have  honors  paid  you  alone." 
What  was  it  then  that  induced  them  to  give  the  preference 
fo  greatly  to  this  action  of  Cimon  ?  Was  it  not  that  under 
the  other  generals  they  fought  for  their  lives  and  exiftence 
as  a  people,  but  under  him  they  were  able  to  diftrefs  their 
enemies,  by  carrying  war  into  the  countries  where  they 
had  efiablifned  themfelves,  and  by  colonizing  Eion  and 
Amphipoiis  ?  They  planted  a  colony  too  in  the  ifle  of 
Syros,*  which  was  reduced  by  Cimon  on  the  o.ccafion  I  am 
going  to  mention.  The  Dolopes,  who  then  held  it,  paid 
no  attention  to  agriculture.  They  had  fo  long  been  ad- 
dicted to  piracy,  that  at  laft  they  fpared  not  even  the  mer- 
chants and  Grangers  who  came  into  their  ports,  but  in  that 
ef  Cte/ium  plundered  fome  TfeefTalians  who  came  to  traffic 
with  them,  and  put  them  in  prifon.  Thefe  prisoners,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  efcape,  and  went  and  lodged  an  im- 
peachment againit  the  place  before  the  AmphiCtyones, 
(who  commanded  the  whole  ifland  to  make  restitution.) 
Thofe  who  had  no  concern  in  the  robbery  were  unwilling 
to  pay  any  thing,  and  inftead  of  that,  called  upon  the 
perfons  who  committed  it,  and  had  the  goods  in  their 
hands,  to  make  fatisfaclion.  But  thefe  pirates  apprehen- 
(ive  of  the  confequence,  fent  to  invite  Cimon  to  come  with 
his  mips  and  take  the  town,  which  they  promifed  to  de- 
liver up  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this,  Cimon  took  the 
ifland,  expelled  the  Dolopes,  and  cleared  the  ^Egean  fea  of 
corfairs. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  their  ancient  hero  Thefeus, 
the  fon  of  ^Egeus,  had  retired  from  Athens  to  Scyros,  and 
was  there  treacheroufly  killed  by  king  Lycomedes,  who  en- 
tertained fome  fufpicion  of  him.  And  as  there  was  an 
oracle  which  had  enjoined  the  Athenians  to  bring  back  his 
remains, f  and  to  honor  him  as  a  demigod,  Cimon  fet 
himf'elf  to  fearch  for  his  tomb.     This  was  no  ea  er- 

taking,   for  the  people  of  Scyros  had  all  along  re;  ufe>d  to 

*  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventyfeveath 
Olympiad.  . 

+  This  oracle  was  delivered  to  them  four  years  before  ;  in  the 
fuft  year  of  the  fcven|yfixth  Olympiad. 
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declare  where  he  lay,  or  to  differ  any  fearch  for  his  bones. 
At  laft  with  much  pains  and  inquiry  he  difcovered  the  re- 
pofitory,  and  put  his  remains,  fet  off  with  all  immaginabie 
magnificence,  on  board  his  own  galley,  and  carried  them. 
to  the  ancient  feat  of  that  hero  almofl  four  hundred  years 
after  he  had  left  it.* 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  pieafurethan  this 
event.  To  commemorate  it,  they  instituted  games  in  which 
the  tragic  poets  were  to  try  their  flail  ;  and  the  difpute 
was  very  remarkable.  Sophocles,  then  a  young  man, brought 
his  fir/I  piece,  upon  the  theatre;  and  Aphepiion,  the  ar- 
chon,  perceiving  that  the  audience  were  not  unprejudiced, 
did  not  appoint  the  judges  by  lot  in  the  ufual  manner. 
The  method  he  took  was  this  :  When  Ciraon  and  his  ot 
ficers  had  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  the  due  libations 
to  the  god  who  presided  over  the  games,  the  archon  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  retire,  but  obliged  them  to  fit  down  and 
/elect  ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of  each  tribe.  The 
dignity  of  the  judges  caufed  an  extraordinary  emulation 
among  the  actors.  Sophocles  gained  the  prize  ;  at  which 
^Efchylus  was  fo  much  grieved  and  difconcerted,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  ftay  much  longer  in  Athens,  but  in  an^rr 
retired  to  Scicily,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  near  Gela. 

Ion  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  late- 
ly come  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  flipped  at  Laomedon's 
with  Cimon.  After  fupper,  when  the  libations  were  over, 
Cimon  was  defired  to  fing,  and  he  did  it  fo  agreeably,  that 
the  company  preferred  him,  in  point  of  politenefs,  toThe- 
raiftocles.  For,  lie  on  a  like  occafion,  faid,  "He  had  net 
'*  learned  to  fing  or  play  upon  the  harp  ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
"  raife  a  fmall  city  to  wealth  and  greatnefs.  "Theconverfa- 
lion  afterwards  turned  upon  the  actions  of  Cimon,  and  each 
of  the  guefts  dwelt  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  the  moft 
con-fiderable  ;  he,  for  his  partx  mentioned  only  this,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  molt  artful  expedient  he  had  made 
nfe  of.  A  great  number  of  barbarians  were  madeprifoners 
in  Seltos  and  at  Byzantium  ;  and  the  allies  defired  Cimon 
to  make  a  divifion  of  the  booty.  Cimon  placed  the  pri- 
foners  quite  naked,  on  one  fide,  and  ail  their  ornaments  on 
the  other.     The   allies  complained,   the   fliares  were  not 

*  Plutarch  could  not  make  a  miftakeof  four  hundred  years.  Wc 
are  peii'uaded,  therefore,  that  he  wrote  eight  hundred. 
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equal  ;  whereupon  he  bade  them  take  which  part  they 
pleafed,  affuring  them  that  the  Athenians  would  be  fatif- 
tied  with  that  they  left.  Herophytus  the  Samian  advifed 
them  to  make  choice  of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  and  of  courfe 
the  Perfian  captives  fell  to  the  mare  of  the  Athenians.  For 
the  prefent  Cimon  was  ridiculed  in  private  for  the  divi/ion 
he  had  made  ;  becaufe  the  allies  had  chains  of  gold,  rich 
collars  and  bracelets,  and  robes  of  fcarlet  and  purple  to 
mow,  while  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
naked  (laves,  and  thofe  very  unfit  for  labor.  But  a  little 
after  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  prifoners  came  down 
from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  gave  large  fums  for  their 
ranfom.  So  that  Cimon  with  the  money  purchafed  four 
months  provisions  for  his  fhips,  and  fent  a  quantity  of  gold 
be/ides  to  the  Athenian  treafury; 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  fortune  ;  and 
what  he  had  gained  glorioufly  in  the  war  from  the  enemy, 
he  laid  out  with  as  much  reputation  upon  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  ordered  the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  to 
foe  thrown  down,  that  Grangers,  as  well  as  his  own  coun- 
trymen, might  freely  partake  of  his  fruit.  He  had  a  flip- 
per provided  at  his  houfe  every  day,  in  which  the  dimes 
were  plain,  but  fuffkient  for  amultitude  of  guefts.  Every 
poor  citizen  repaired  to  it  at  pleafure,  and  had  his  diet 
without  care  or  trouble;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
to  give  proper  attention  to  public  affairs.  Ariftotle,  in- 
deed, fays,  this  fupper  was  not  provided  for  all  the  citi- 
zens in  general,  but  only  for  thofe  of  his  own  tribe,  which 
was  that  of  Lacia.* 

When  he  walked  out,  he  ufed  to  have  a  retinue  of  young 
men  well  clothed,  and  if  he  happened  to  meet  an  aged  ci- 
lizen  in  a  mean  drefs,  he  ordered  fome  one  of  them  to 
change  clothes  with  him.  This  was  great  and  noble.  But 
befide  this,  the  fame  attendants  carried  with  them  a  quan- 
tity of  money,  and  when  they  met  in  the  market  place  with 
any  neceflitous  perfon  of  tolerable  appearance,  they  took 
care  to  flip  fome  pieces  into  his  hand  as  privately  as  pofli- 
ble.  Cratinus,  the  comic  writer  feems  to  have  referred  to 
thefe  circumftancesinoneof  his  pieces  entitled  Archilochi. 

*  Cimon's  ward  being  afterwards  called  Oeneif ;  it  ranft  be  re- 
conciled with  this  place  from  Stcphasus  who  tails  us,   the  Lcuiadx 

■:t>c  a  p<op/e  of  the  ward  Oeneau 
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£ven  I  Motrobius,  though  a  fcrivener,  hoped 

To  pais  a  cheerful  and  a  flcek  old  age, 

And  live  to  my  lali  hour  at  Cimon's  table  ; 

Cimon  !   the  bed  and  nobleft  of  the  Greeks  ! 

Whole  widespread  bounty  wed  with  that  of  heaven  ! 

But,  ah  !   he's  gone  before  me  ! 

Gcrgias  the  Leontine  gives  him  this  character  :  N  He  got 
*'  riches  to  ufe  them,  and  ufed  them  fo  as  to  be  honored 
*'  on  their  account."  And  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, in  his  elegies  thus  expreffes  the  utraoft  extent  of  hi* 
wirties  : 

The  wealth  of  Scopas'*  heirs,  the  foul  of  Cimon, 
And  the  fam'd  trophks  of  Agehlaus. 

Lichas  the  Lacedemonian,  we  know,  gained  a  great  name 
among  the  Greeks,  by  nothing  but  entertaining  Grangers 
who  came  to  fee  the  public  exercifes  of  the  Spartan  youth. 
But  the  magnificence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the  ancient 
hofpitality  and  bounty  of  the  Athenians.  They  indeed 
taught  the  Greeks  to  fow  bread  corn,  to  avail  therafelves 
of  theufeof  wells,  and  of  the  benefit  of  fire;  in  thefe  things 
they  jultly  glory.  But  Cimon's  houfe  was  a  kind  of  com- 
mon hall  for  all  the  people  ;  the  frff!  fruits  of  his  lands 
were  theirs;  whatever  the  feafons  produced  of  excellent  and 
agreeable,  they  freely  gathered  ;  nor  were  ftrangers  in  the 
leall  debarred  from  them  ;  fo  that  he  in  fome  meafure  re- 
vived the  community  of  goods,  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  and  which  the  poets  tell  fo  much  of. 
Thofe  who  malevolently  afcribed  this  liberality  of  his  to  a 
deiire  of  flattering  or  courting  the  people,  were  refuted 
by  the  red  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  favored  the  nobility, 
and  inclined  to  theconftitution  and  cuftom  of  Lacedaemon. 
When  Themiitocles  wanted  to  raife  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  commons  too  high,  he  joined  Ariftides  to  op- 
pofehim.  In  like  manner heoppofedEphialtes, who,  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  people,  attempted  to  abolifh  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  He  law  all  perfons  concerned  in  the 
the  adminiftration,  except  Ariftides  and  Ephilates,pillaging 
the  public,  yet  he  kept  his  own  hand s- clean,  and  in  all  his 
(peechesand  actions  continued  to  the  la  ft  perfectly  difmter- 
elled.     One  inftance  of  this  they  give  us  in  his  behavior  to 

*  Scopas,  a  rich  ThefTalian.  is  mentioned  La  the  life  of  Cato. 
3  Q   t 
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Rhcefaces,  a  barbarian  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Perfia,  and  was  come  to  Athens  with  great  treafures.  This 
man  finding  himfelf  harraffed  by  informers  there,  applied 
to  Cimon  for  his  protection  ;  and,  to  gain  his  favor,  plac- 
ed two  cups,  the  one  full  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  filver 
darics,  in  his  antichamber.  Cimon,  calling  his  eye  upon 
them,  finiled,  and  afked  him,  Whether  he  fhould  choofe 
**  to  have  him  his  mercenary  or  his  friend  ?*'  "  My  friend 
**  undoubtedly,"  faid  the  barbarian.  *'  Go  then,"  faid  Ci- 
mon, "  and  take  thefe  things  back  with  you  ;  for  if  I  be 
•'  your  friend,  your  money  will  be  mine  whenever  I  have 
M  occaflon  for  it." 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid  their  con- 
tributions, began  to  fcruple  the  furnifliing  of  fhips  and 
men.  They  wanted  to  bid  adieu  to  the  troubles  of  war, 
and  to  till  the  ground  in  quiet  and  tranquillity,  particular- 
ly as  the  barbarians  kept  at  home,  and  gave  them  no  dif- 
turbance.  The  other  Athenian  generals  took  every  me- 
thod to  compel  them  to  make  good  their  quota,  and  by 
profecutionsand  fines  rendered  the  Athenian  government 
©ppreffive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon  took  a  different 
courfe  when  he  had  the  command.  He  ufed  no  compul- 
sion to  any  Grecian  ;  he  took  money  and  fhips  unmanned 
©f  fuch  as  did  not  choofe  to  ferve  in  perfon  ;  and  thus  fuf- 
fered  them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  eafc  to  domeftic 
employment,  to  hufnandry  and  manufactures  ;  fo  thatof 
a  warlike  people,  they  became,  through  an  inglorious  at- 
tachment to  luxury  and  pleafure,  quite  unfit  for  any  thing 
in  the  military  department.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made 
all  the  Athenians  in  their  turns  ferve  on  board  his  fhips, 
and  kept  them  in  continual  exercife.  By  thefe  means  he 
extended  the  Athenian  dominion  over  the  allies,  who 
were  all  the  while  paying  him  for  it.  The  Athenians 
were  always  upon  one  expedition  or  other,  had  their  wea- 
pons forever  in  their  hands,  and  were  trained  up  to  every 
fatigue  of  fervice  ;  hence  it  was  that  the  allies  learned  to 
fear  and  to  flatter  them,  and  inftead  of  being  their  fellow 
-foldiers  as  formally  infenfibly  became  their  tributaries  and 
f'ubje&s. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  humbled  the  pride  and  arrog- 
ance of  the  great  king  more  than  Cimon.  Not  fatisfied 
with  driving  him  out  of  Greece, he  purfued  his  footfteps,and 
without  fuffering  hisa  to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laidwafle 
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fome  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  drew*  over  others  to  the 
Grecian  league  ;  infomuch  that  in  all  Afia,  from  Ionia  tt> 
Pamphilia,  there  was  not  a  Perlian  ftandard  to  be  feen. 
As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  king's  fleets  and  ar- 
mies lay  upon  the  Pamphilian  coafts,  he  wanted  to  intimi- 
date them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  ihould  nevermore1 
venture  beyond  the  Chelidoman  ifles.  For  this  purpofe 
he  fet  fail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopium  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  galleys,  which  Themiftocles  had,  in  their  firft 
conftruction,  made  light  and  fit  to  turn  with  the  utmol't 
agility.  Cimon  widened  them,  and  joined  a  platform  to 
the  deck  of  each,  that  there  might  in  time  of  action  be 
room  for  a  greater  number  of  combatants.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Phafelis,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but 
would  neither  receive  his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the  king, 
he  ravaged  their  territories,  and  advanced  to  affault  their 
walls.  Hereupon,  the  Chians  who  were  among  his  forces, 
having  of  old  had  a  friendship  for  the  people  of  Phafelis, 
on  one  fide  endeavored  to  pacify  Cimon,  and  on  the  other 
addreffed  themfelves  to  the  townsmen,  by  letters  fattened 
to  arrows  which  they  (hot  over  the  walls.  At  length  they 
reconciled  the  two  parties  ;  the  conditions  were  that  the 
Phafelites  mould  pay  down  ten  talents,  and  fhould  follow 
Cimon's  ftandard  againfr  the  barbarians. 

Ephorus  fays,  Tithraufies  commanded  the  king's  fleet, 
and  Pherendates  his  land  forces ;  but  Callifthenes  will  have 
it,  that  Ariomandes  the  fort  of  Gobryas  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Perfians.  He  tells  us  farther,  that  he  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  did  not  yet  choofe  to  come  to 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  becaufe  he  expected  a  re- 
inforcement of  eighty  Phaenician  fhips  from  Cyprus.  On 
the  other  hand  Cimon  wanted  to  prevent  that  junction, 
and  therefore  failed  with  a  refolution  to  compel  the  Perfi- 
ans to  fight,  if  they  declined  it.  To  avoid  it,  they  pufhed 
up  the  river.  But  when  Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted  to 
make  head  againfr.  him,  with  fix  hundred  fhips,  according 
to  Phanodemus,  or,  as  Ephorus  writes,  with  three  hund- 
red and  fifty.  They  performed,  however,  nothing  worthy 
ef  fuch  a  fleet,  but  prefently  made  for  land.  Theforemoft 
got  on  fhore,  and  efcaped  to  the  army  which  was  drawn 
up  hard  by.  The  Greeks  laid  hold  on  the  reft,  and  handled 
them  very  roughly,  as  well  as  their  fhips.  A  certain  proof 
that  the  Perfian  fleet  was  very  numerous,  is,  that  though 
many  in  all  probability  got  away,  and  many  others  were 
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deftroyed,  yet  the  Athenians  took  no  lefs  than  two  hund- 
red veflTels. 

The  barbarian  land  forces  advanced  clofe  to  the  fea  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  arduous  undertaking  to  make 
good  his  landing  by  dint  of  (word,  and  with  his  troops  who 
were  fatigued  with  the  late  action  to  engage  thofe  that 
were  quite  frefh  and  many  times  their  number.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  law  the  courage  and  fpirits  of  his  men  ele- 
vated with  their  late  victory,  and  that  they  were  very  de- 
firous  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.  He  therefore  dii'em- 
barked  his  heavy  armed  infantry,  yet  warm  from  the  late 
action.  They  rufhed  forward  with  loud  fhouts,  and  thev 
Perfians  flood  and  received  them  with  a  good  countenance. 
A  fnarp  conflict  enfued,  in  which  the  braveft  and  moft 
diftinguiflied  among  the  Athenians  were  fiain.  At  laft 
with  much  difficulty  the  barbarians  were  put  to  the  rout ; 
many  were  killed,  and  many  others  were  taken,  together 
with  their  pavilions  full  of  all  manner  of  rich  fpoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won  two 
prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  thefe  two  actions  outdid  the  vic- 
tory of  Salamis  at  fea,  and  of  Plataea  at  land.  He  added,, 
however,  a  new  trophy  to  his  victories.  Upon  intelligence 
that  the  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not  in  the 
battle,  were  arrived  at  Hydrus,*  he  (leered  that  way  as  faft 
as  poffible.  They  had  not  received  any  certain  account  of 
the  forces  to  whofe  affiftance  they  were  going  ;  and  as  this 
fufpenfe  much  intimidated  them,  they  were  eafily  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  all  their  mips  and  moft  of  their  men. 

Thefe  events  fo  humbled  the  king  of  Perfia,  that  he  came 
into  that  famous  peace,  which  limited  him  to  the  diftance 
of  a  day's  journey  f  on  horfeback  from  the  Grecian  fea  ; 
and  by  which  he  engaged  that  none  of  his  galleys  or  other 
mips  of  war  mould  ever  come  within  the  Cyanian  and 
Chelidoman  ifles.  Callifthenes,  indeed,  denies  that  the 
king  agreed  to  thefe  conditions  ;  but   he  allows  that  his 

*  As  no  fuch  place  as  Hydrus  is  to  be  found,  Lubinus  thinks  we 
mould  read  Sydra,  which  was  a  maritime  town  of  Ciiicia.  Dacier 
propofes  to  read  Hydrufla,  which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Bat 
perhaps,  Hydrus  is  only  a  corruption  of  Cyprus  ;  for  Polvaenus, 
{].  i.)  tells  us,  Cimon  failed  thither  immediaiely  after  his  twofold 
victory.  And  he  adds,  that  he  went  difguifed  in  a  Perfian  drel's,- 
which  mud:  be  with  a  view  to  take  in  tile  Phoenician  galleys. 

+  Foar  hundred  furlongs. 
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fubfequent  behavior  was  equivalent  to  (uch  an  agreement. 
For  his  fears  confequent  upon  the  defeat,  made  him  retire 
fo  far  from  Greece,  that  Pericles,  with  fifty  mips,  and 
Ephialtes,  with  no  more  than  thirty,  failed  beyond  the 
Chelidonian  rocks,  without  meeting  with  any  fleet  of  the 
barbarians.  However,  in  the  collection  of  Atheaian-de- 
crees  made  by  Craterus,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
this  peace,  which  are  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  v/e  have  re- 
lated them.  We  are  told  alfo,  that  the  Athenians  built 
an  altar  to  Peace  on  this  occafion,  and  that  they  paid  par- 
ticular honors  to  Callias,  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  So 
much  was  raifed  from  the  fale  of  the  fpoils,  that  befide 
what  was  referved  for  other  occafions,  the  people  had  mo- 
ney enough  to  build  the  wall  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cita- 
del. Nay,  fueh  was  the  treafnre  this  expedition  afford- 
ed, that  by  it  were  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  walls 
called  Legs  ;  they  were  not  finiihed  indeed  till  fome  time 
after.  And  as  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  erected, 
was  marfhy  and  full  of  water,  Cimon,  at  his  own  expenfe, 
had  the  bottom  fecured,  by  ramming  down  large  ftones, 
and  binding  them  with  gravel.  He  toofirft  adorned  the 
city  with  thofe  elegant  and  noble  places  for  exercife  and 
deputation,  which  a  little  after  came  to  be  fo  much  admir- 
ed. Ke  planted  the  forum  with  plane  trees  ;  and  where- 
as the  Academy  before  was  a  dry  and  unfightly  plat,  he 
brought  water  to  it,  and  Oieltered  it  with  groves,  fo  that 
it  abounded  with  clean  alleys  and  fhady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Perfians  refufed  to  evacuate  the  Cher- 
fonefus,  and,  inliead  of  that  called  down  the  Thracians  to 
their  aftiftance.  Cimon  fet  out  againft  them  from  Athens, 
with  a  very  few  galleys,  and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt  on  that  account,  he  attacked  them,  and  with  four 
mips  only,  took  thirteen  of  theirs.  Thus  he  expelled  the 
Perfians,  and  beat  the  Thracians  too  ;  by  which  fuccefs  he 
reduced  the  whole  of  Cherfonefus  to  the  obedience  of 
Athens.  After  this,  he  defeated  at  fea  theThafians  who  had 
revolted  from  the  Athenians,  took  three  and  thirty  of  their 
mips  and  fiormed  their  town.  The  gold  mines  which 
were  in  a  neighboring  continent  he  fecured  to  his  country- 
men, together  with  the  whole  Thafian  territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  eafy  opening  to  invade  Mace- 
donia, and  poflibly  to  conquer  a  great  part  of  it ;  and  as  he 
neglected  the  opportunity,  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to 
the  preients  which  king  Alexander  made  him.  His  enemies, 
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therefore,  impeached  him  for  it,  and  brought  him  to  his 
trial.  In  his  defence,  he  thus  adrefTed  his  judges; — "  I 
**  have  no  connexion  with  rich  Ionians  or  Theffalians, 
*'  whom  other  generals  have  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  re - 
"  ceiving  compliments  and  treafures  from  them.  My  at- 
"  tachment  is  to  the  Macedonians,*  whofe  frugality  and 
"  fobriety  I  honor  and  imitate ;  things  preferable  with 
4<  me  to  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  efr'- 
"  rich  my  country  at  the  expenfe  of  its  enemies."  Stc- 
fimbrotus,  who  mentions  this  trial,  fays  Elpinice,  waited 
on  Pericles  at  his  own  houfe,  to  entreat  that  he  would  be- 
have with  fome  lenity  to  her  brother  ;  for  Pericles  was  the 
mod  vehement  accufer  he  had.  At  prefent  he  only  laid, 
"  You  are  old,  Elpinice,  much  too  old  to  tranfacl:  f'uch 
"  bufinefs  as  this."  However,  when  the  caufe  came  on, 
lie  was  favorable  enough  to  Cimon,  and  rofe  up  only  once 
to  fpeak  during  the  whole  impeachment,  and  then  he  did 
it  in  a  flight  manner.  Cimon  therefore  was  honorably 
acquitted. 

As  to  the  reft  of  his  adminiftration,  he  oppofed  and  re- 
ftrained  the  people  who  were  invading  the  province  of  the 
nobility,  and  wanted  to  appropriate  the  direction  of  every 
fhing  to  themfelves.  But  when  he  was  gone  out  upon  a 
new  expedition,  they  broke  out  again  and  overturning  the 
conftitution  and  moll  facred  cuftoms  of  their  country,  at  the 
initigation  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the  council  of 
Areopagus  thofe  caufes  that  ufed  to  come  before  it,  and  left 
it  the  cognizance  of  but  very  few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all 
matters  before  themfelves,  'they  made  the  government  a 
perfect  democracy.  And  this  they  did  with  the  concurrence 
of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time  was  grown  very  powerful, and 
had  efpoufed  their  party.  It  was  with  great  indignation 
that  Cimon  found,  at  his  return,  the  dignity  of  that  high 
court  infulted  ;  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  reflore  its  jnrifdic- 
tion,  and  to  revive  fuch  an  ariftocracy  as  had  obtained  un- 
der Clilthencs.  Upon  this  his  adverfariesraifed  a  great  cla- 
mor, and  exafperated  the  people  againft  him,  not  forget- 
ting thofe  ftories  about  his  filler,  and  his  own  attachment 

*  The  mar.ufcripts  in  general  have  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  that  is 
probably  the  true  reading.  For  Cimon  is  well  known  to  have  had 
a  ftrong  attachment  to  that  people.  Befides,  the  Macedonians 
were  not  a  iober  people.  As  to  what  fome  object,  that  it  is  ftrange 
he  mould  make  no  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  bribed  by  them  ;  theahfwer  is  eafy,  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  Plutarch  has  given  us  all  Cimon's  defence. 
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t9  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hence  thofe  verfes  ©f  Eupolis 
about  Cimon  : — 

He's  not  a  villain,  hut  a  debauchee, 
Whole  careiels  heart  is  loft  on  wine  and  women, 
rhe  iime  has  been,  he  Oept  in  Lacedasmon, 
And  ldf't  poor  ELpinice  here  alone, 

Eut  if,  with  ail  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine,  he  took 
To  many  cities,  and  gained  fo  many  victories,  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  had  been  a  Tober  man,  and  attentive  to  bufinefs, 
none  of  the  Greeks  either  before  or  after  him,  could  have 
exceeded  him  in  great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  tirft  fitting  out  in  life,  he  had  an  attachment  to 
the  Lacedaemonians.  According  to  Stefimbrotus,  he  called 
one  of  the  twins  he  had  by  a  Clitonian  woman,  Lacedaemo- 
nius,  and  the  other  Eleus  ;  and  Pericles  often  took  occa- 
sion to  reproach  them  with  their  mean  defcent  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide.  But  Diodorus,  the  geographer,  writes,  that 
he  had  both  thefe  fons,  and  a  third  named  TheiTalus,  by 
Jfodice,  daughter  to  Euriptolemus,  the  fon  of  Megacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  promotion 
of  Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies  to  Themi/locles,  they 
much  rather  chofe  to  adhere  to  Cimon,  though  but  a 
young  man,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians too  at  firft  faw  this  with  pleafure,  becaufethey  reap- 
ed great  advantage  from  the  regard  which  the  Spartans 
had  for  Cimon.  When  they  began  to  take  the*lead  among 
the  allies  and  were  gaining  the  chief  direction  of  all  the 
bufinefs  of  the  league,  it  was  no  uneafinefs  to  them  to  fee 
the  honor  and  efieem  he  was  held  in.  Indeed,  Cimon 
was  the  man  they  pitched  upon  for  tranfaCting  that  bufi- 
nefs, on  account  of  his  humane  behavior  to  the  allies,  and 
his  intereff  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  when  they 
were  become  great  and  powerful,  it  gave  them  pain  to  fee 
Cimon  ftill  adoring  the  Spartans.  For  he  was  always  mag- 
nifying that  people  at  their  expenfe  ;  and  particularly,  as 
Stefimbrotus  tells  us,  when  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
them,  he  ufed  to  fay,  "the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  have 
done  fo."  On  this  account  his  countrymen  began  to  envy 
and  to  hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  ftill  heavier  complaint  againft  him, 
which  took  its  rife  as  follows  :  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reigR  of  Arcliidamus,  the  fon  of  Zeuxidamus,  there  hap- 
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pened  the  greateft  earthquake  at  Sparta  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  The  ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconia  was  cleft 
afunder  ;  Mount  Taygetus  felt  the  fhock,  and  its  ridges 
were  torn  off ;  the  whole  city  was  difmantled,  except  five 
houfes.  The  young  men  and  boys  were  exercifing  in  the 
portico,  and  it  is  faid  that  a  little  before  the  earthquake  a 
hare  crofFed  the  place,  upon  which  the  young  men,  nak- 
ed and  anointed  as  they  were,  ran  out  in  fport  after  it. 
The  building  fell  upon  the  boys  that  remained,  and  de- 
ftroyed  them  altogether.  Their  monument  is  ftill  called, 
from  that  event,  Sifmatia. 

Archidamus,  amidft  the  prefent  danger,  perceived  ano- 
ther that  was  likely  toenfue,  and  as  he  f'aw  the  people  bufy 
in  endeavoring  to  Fave  their  moft  valuable  moveables,  he 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  give  the  alarm,  as  if  fome  enemy 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  that  they  might  repair  to 
him  immediately  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  This 
was  the  only  thing  which  at  that  crifis  faved  Sparta.  For 
the  Helots  flocked  together  on  all  fides  from  the  fields  to 
difpatchfuch  as  had  efcaped  the  earthquake  ;  but  finding 
them  armed,  and  in  good  order,  they  returned  to  their 
villages,  and  declared  open  war.  At  the  fame  time  they 
perfuaded  fome  of  their  neighbors,  among  whom  were  the 
Me  {Fenians,  to  join  them  againft  Sparta. 

In  this  great  diftrefs,  the  Lacedaemonians  Fent  Pere- 
clidas  to  Athens,  to  beg  for  fuccors.  Ariftophanes,*  in 
his  comic  way,  Fays,  "  There  was  an  extraordinary  con- 
**  traft  between  his  pale  face  and  his  red  robe,  as  he  Fat 
"afuppliantat  the  altars,  and  afked  us  for  troops.'*  Ephi- 
altes  ftrongly  oppofed  and  protefted  againft  giving  any 
afliftance  to  reeftablifh  a  city  which  was  rival  to  their  own, 
inFifting  that  they  ought  rather  tofufferthe  pride  of  Spar- 
ta to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Cimon,  however,  as  Critias 
tells  us,  preferred  the  relief  of  Sparta  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Athenian  power,  and  perfuaded  the  people  to 
rnarch  with  a  great  army  to  its  aid.  Ion  mentions  the 
words  which  had  the  moft  effect  upon  them.  He  deFired 
them,  it  Feems,  "  not  to  fuffer  Greece  to  be  maimed,  nor 
"  to  deprive  their  own  city  of  its  companion." 

When  he  returned  from  aflifting the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
marched  with  his  army  through  Corinth.  Lachartus  com- 
plained in  high  terms  of  his  bringing  in  his  troops  without 

*  Lyfiftrata,  1.  1140. 
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permiflion  of  the  citizens  :  "  For,!J  faid  he,  "  when  we 
*'  knock  at  another  man's  door,  we  do  not  enter  with - 
"  out  leave  from  the  mailer."  "  But  you,  Larchartus," 
anfwered  Cimon,  "  did  not  knock  at  the  gates  of  Cleone 
**  and  Megara,  but  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  forced  your 
•*  way  in,  upon  this  principle,  that  nothing  mould  be  flint 
"  againft  the  frrong."  With  this  boldnefs  and  propriety 
too  did  he  fpeak  to  the  Corinthian,  and  then  purfued  Ins 
march. 

After  this,  the  Spartans  called  in  the  Athenians  a  fecond 
time  againft  the  MefTenians  and  Helots  in  Ithome.*  Bur 
when  they  were  arrived,  they  were  more  afraid  of  their 
fpjrit  of  enterprize  than  of  the  enemy,  an  cohere  fore,  of  all 
their  allies,  lent  them  only  back  again,  as  perfons  iuf  peered 
ot  fbme  difhonorable  defign.  They  returned  full  of  re- 
fentment  of  courle,f  and  now  openly  declared  themfelves 
againft  the  partifans  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  particu- 
larly againft  Cimon.  In  confequence  of  this,  upon  a  flight 
pretence,  they  banifhed  him  for  ten  years,  which  is  the 
term  the  oftracifm  extends  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  return 
from  an  expedition  in  which  they  had  delivered  Delphi  from 
the  Phocians,  encamped  at  Tengara.  The  Athenians  came 
to  give  them  battle.  On  this  occafion  Cimon  appeared  in 
arms  among  thofe  of  his  own  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Geneis,  to  fight  for  his  country  againft  the  Lacedaemonians. 
When  the  council  of  five  hundred  heard  of  it,  they  were 
afraid  that  his  enemies  would  raile  a  clamor  againft  him, 
as  if  he  was  only  come  to  throw  things  into  cpnfufion, 
and  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  into  Athens,and  therefore 
forbade  the  generals  to  receive  him.  Cimon,  upon  this, 
retired,  after  he  had  defired  Euthippus  the  Anaphlyftian, 
and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  who  were  raoft  cenfured  as  par- 
tifans of  Sparta,  to  exert  themfelves  glorioufly  againft  the 
enemy,  and  by  their  behavior  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion. 

Thefe  brave  men,  in  number  about  a  hundred,  took 
Cimon's  armor  (as  a  facred  pledge)  into  the  midft  of  their 
iittle  band,  formed  themfelves  into  a  clofe  body,  and  fought 
till  they  all  fell  with  the  greateft  ardor  imaginable.  The 
Athenians  regretted  them  exceedingly,  and  repented  of  the 
unjuft  cenfures  they  had  fixed  upon  them.    Their  refcnt- 

*  The  Spartans  were  not  (killed  in  fieges. 

+  The  Athenians,  in  refentraent  of  this  affront,  broke  the  alliance 
"withSparta,and  joined  in  confederacy  withtheArgives.  Tkuc\d.  I.  i. 

Vol,  III.  R 
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ment  again  ft  Cimon,  too,  *foon  abated,  partly  from  the 
remembrance  of  his  paft  fervices,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulties  they  lay  under  at  the  prefent  juncture.  They 
were  beaten  in  the  great  battle  fought  at  Tanagra,  and 
they  expected  another  army  would  come  againft  them  from 
Peloponnefus  the  next  fpring.  Hence  it  was,  that  they 
recalled  Cimon  from  banifhment,  and  Pericles  himfelf  was 
the  firft  to  propofe  it.  With  fo  much  candor  were  dif- 
ferences managed  then,  fo  moderate  the  refentments  of 
men,  and  fo  eafily  laid  down,  where  the  public  good  re- 
quired it  !  Ambition  itfelf,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  paffions, 
yielded  to  the  interefts  and  neceffities  of  their  country  ! 

Cimon,  foon  after  his  return,  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  reconciled  the  two  cities.  After  the  peace  was  made, 
he  faw  the  Athenians  could  not -fit  down  quietly,  but  ftili 
wanted  to  be  in  motion,  and  to  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
new, expeditions.  To  prevent  their  exciting  farther  trou- 
bles in  Greece. and  giving. a  handle  for  interline  wars,  and 
heavy  complaints  of  the  allies  againft  Athens,  on  account 
of  their  formidable  fleets  traverfing  the  feas  about  the 
iflands  and  round  Peloponnefus,  lie  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  fail,  to  carry  war  again  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus.* 
This  he  thought  would  anfwer  two  intentions  ;  it  would 

*  The  hiftory  of  the  firft  expedition  is  this  :  While  Cimon  was 
employed  in  his  enterprise  againft  Cyprus,  Inarus,  king  of  Lybia, 
having  brought  the  greateft  part  of  lower  Egypt  to  revolt  from 
Artaxerxes,  called  in  the  Athenians  to  aflift  him  to  complete  his 
conqueft.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  quitted  Cyprus,  and  failed  into 
Egypt-  They  made  themlelves  mailers  of  the  Nile,  and  attacking 
Memphis,  feized  two  of  the  outworks,  and  attempted  the  third, 
called  the  white  walk  But  the  expedition  proved  very  unfortun- 
ate. Artaxerxes  lent  Megabyzus  with  a  powerful  army  into 
Egypt.  He  defeated  the  rebels,  and  the  Lybians  their  aiibciates  ; 
drove  the  Greeks  from  Memphis,  (hut  them  up  in  the  ifland  of 
Profpitis  eighteen  months,  and  at  laft  forced  them. to  furrender. 
They  almoft  all  perifhed  in  that  war,  which  lafled  fix  years.  Ina- 
jus,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  was  crucified. 

The  fecond  expedition  was  undertaken  a  few  years  .after,  and  was 
not  more  fuccelsful.  The  Athenians  went  againft  Cyprus  with  20.0 
galleys.  While  they  were  beiicging  Citium  there.  Amyrtas  us  the  Saite 
applied  to  them  for  fuccors  in  Egypt,  and  Cimon  fent  him  60  of  his 
galleys.  Some  fay  he  went  with  them  himfelf  ;  others,  that  he  contin- 
ued before  Citium.  But  nothing  of  moment  was  tranfa&ed  at  this 
time  to  the  prejudice  of  thePerfians  in  Egypt.  However,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Darius  Nothus,  Armytaeus  iffued  from  the  fens,  and  being 
joined  by  all  the  -Egyptians,  drove  the  Perlians  out  of  the  kingdom, 
i(nd  became  king  of  the  whole  country.  ThucydA,  ii.  Died.  Sic.l.xi. 
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accuftom  the  Atkei  is  to  con Sifts  with  the  barbarians, 
and  it  would  improve  their  fubftance  in  an  honorable 
mannc  iging  the  rich  fpoils  of  their  natural  ene- 

mies into  Greece 

When  all  was  now  ready,  and  the  army  on  the  point  of 
embarking  a  i  this  dream  :  An  angry  bitch  feem- 

ed  to  bay  at  him,  and,  fomething  between  barking  and  a 
human  voice,  to  fe  words  : — Come  on  ;   /  and  my 

rivhe/ps  'with  pi  receive  thee.     Though  the 

dream  was  hard  to  interpret  Aftyphilus  the  Pofidonian,  a 
great  diviner,  ana  fr  non's,  told  him  it  fignified 

his  death  :   He  ar^  js  ;  a  dog  is  an   enemy  to  the 

man  he  barks  at  ;  and  no  one  can  give  his  enemy  greater 
pleafure  than  by  his  death.  The  mixture  of  the  voice 
pointed  out  that  the  enemy  was  a  Mede,  for  the  armies  of 
the  Medes  are  compofed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  After 
this  dream  he  had  another  fign  in  facrificing  to  Bacchus. 
When  the  prieft  had  killed  the  victim,  a  {warm  of  ants 
took  up  the  clotted  blood  by  little  and  little,  and  laid  it 
upon  Cimoms  great  toe.  This  they  did  for  fome  time 
without  any  one's  taking  notice  of  it  ;  at  laft  Cimon  him- 
felf  obferved  it,  and  at  the  fame  infrant  the  foothfayer 
came  and  mowed  him  the  liver  without  a  head. 

The  expedition,  however,  could  not  now  be  put  off,  and 
therefore  he  fet  fail.  He  fent  fixty  of  his  galleys  againft 
Egypt,  and  with  the  reft  made  for  the  Afiatic  coaft,  where 
he  defeated  the  king's  fleet,  confifting  of  Phoenician  and 
Cilician  (hips,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  cities  in  that 
circuit,  and  watched  his  opportunity  to  penetrate  into 
Egypt.  Every  thing  was  great  in  the  defigns  he  formed. 
He  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  overturning  the  whole 
Pertian  empire  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  informed 
that  Themiftocles  was  in  great  reputation  and  power  with 
the  barbarians,  and  had  promifed  the  king  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  entered  upon  it. 
But  Themiftocles,  they  tell  us,  in  defpair  of  managing  it 
to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting  the  better  of  the  good 
fortune  and  valor  of  Cimon,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  thefe  great  projects,  as  a  firfl 
ftep  towards  them,  he  caft  anchor  before  Cyprus.  From 
thence  he  fent  perfons  in  whom  he  could  confide  with  a 
private  queftion  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion  ;  for  their 
errand  was  entirely  unknown.  Nor  did  the  deity  return 
them    any  anfwer,    but  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
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ordered  them  to  return,  "  Becaufe  Cimon,"  faid  he,  "is 
"  already  vvith  me."  The  meflengeib,  upon  this,  took  the 
road  to  the  fea,  and  when  they  reached  the  Grecian  camp, 
which  was  then  on  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  they  found  that 
Cimon  was  dead.  They  then  inquired  what  day  he  died, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  time  the  oracle  was  delivered, 
they  perceived  that  his  departure  was  enigmatically  point- 
ed at  in  the  exprefilon,  "  That  he  was  already  with  the 
"  gods." 

According  to  moft  authors  he  died  a  natural  death  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Citium  ;  but  force  fay,  he  died  of  a  wound 
he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  barbarians. 

The  laft  advice  he  gave  thofe  about  him,  was  to  fail 
away  immediately,  and  to  conceal  his.  death.  Accord- 
ingly, before  the  enemy  or  their  allies  knew  the  real  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  they  returned  in  fafety,  by  the  generalfhip  of 
Cimon,  exerciied,  as  Phynodemus  fays,  thirty  days  after 
his  death. 

After  he  was  gone,  there  was  not  one  Grecian  general 
who  did  any  thing  confiderable  againft  the  barbarians.  The 
leading  orators  were  little  better  than  incendiaries,  who 
fet  the  Greeks  one  againft  another,  and  involved  them  in 
inteftine  wars ;  nor  was  there  any  healing  hand  to  interpofe. 
Thus  the  king's  affairs  had  time  to  recover  themfelves,and 
inexpreflible  ruin  was  brought  upon  the  powers  of  Greece. 
Long  after  this,  indeed,  Agefilaus  carried  his  arms  into 
Afia,  and  renewed  the  war  a  while  againft  the  king's  lieu- 
tenants on  the  coaft ;  but  he  was  fo  foon  recalled  by  the 
feditions  and  tumults  which  broke  out  againft  Greece, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  extraordinary.  The  Perfian  tax- 
gatherers  were  then  left  amidft  the  cities  in  alliance  and 
friendfhip  with  the  Greeks  ;  whereas,  while  Cimon  had 
the  command,  not  a  fingle  collector  was  feen,  nor  fo  much 
as  a  horfeman  appeared  within  four  hundred  furlongs 
from  the  feacoaft. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attica,  his  monument 
there  is  a  fufficient  proof,  for  it  ftill  bears  the  title  of 
Cimonia.  Neverthelefs,  the  people  of  Citium  have  a  tomb 
of  Cimon,  which  they  hold  in  great  veneration,  as  Naufi- 
crates  the  orator  informs  us  ;  the  gods  having  ordered 
them  in  a  certain  famine  not  to  difregard  his  manes,  but  to 
honor  and  worfhip  him  as  a  fuperior  being.  Such  was 
this  Grecian  general. 
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LUCULLUS. 

JL  HE  grandfather  of  Lucullus  was  a  man  of  confular 
dignity  ;  Metellus,  furnamed  Numidicus,  was  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  fide.  His  father  was  found  guilty  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money,  and  his  mother,  Caecilia,  had 
but  an  indifferent  reputation  for  chaftity.  As  for  Lu- 
cullus himfelf,  while  he  was  but  a  youth,  before  he  folic- 
ited  any  public  charge,  or  attempted  to  gain  a  fhare  in 
the  administration,  he  made  his  firft  appearance  in  im- 
peaching Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  his  fathers 
accufer.  As  he  had  caught  Servilius  in  fo-me  act  of  in- 
juftice  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  all  the  world  com- 
mended the  profecution,  and  talked  of  it  as  an  indication 
of  extraordinary  fpirit.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no  in- 
jury to  revenge,  the  Romans  confidered  the  bufmefs  of 
impeachments  as  a  generous  purfuit,  and  they  chofe  to 
have  their  young  men  fatten  upon  criminals,  like  fo  many 
well  bred  hounds  upon; their  prey. 

The  caufe  was  argued  with  fo  much  vehemence,  that 
they  came  to  blows,,  and  feveral  were  wounded,  and  fome 
killed  ;  in  the  end,  however,  Servilius  was  acquitted. 
Bat  though  Lucullus  loft  his  caufe,  he  had  great  command 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  infomuch  that 
Sylla  dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  him,  as  a  perfon  who 
could  reduce  the  acts  and  incidents  to  much  better  order, 
and  compofe  a  more  agreeable  hiftory  of  them  than  him- 
felf. For  his  eloquence  was  not  only  occafional,  orex- 
erted  when  neceffity  called  for  it,  like  that  of  other  orators 
who  beat  about  in  the  forum. 

As  fports  the  vaulting  tunny  in  the  main, 

But  when  they  are  out  of  it, 

Are  dry,  inelegant,  and  dead: — 

He  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  fciences  called  liberal,  and 
was  deep  in  the  ftudy  of  humanity  from  his  youth  ;  and 
in  his  age  he  withdrew  from  public  labors,  of  which  he 
had  had  a  great  fhare,  to  repofe  himfelf  in  the  bofom  of 
philofophy,  and  to  enjoy  the  fpeculation3  me  fuggefted  j 
bidding  a  timely  adieu  to  ambition  after  his  difference 
3  R2 
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■with  Pompey.  To  what  we  have  faid  of  his  Ingenuity  and 
fkill  in  languages,  the  following  ftory  may  be  added. 
While  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  waft  jefting  one  day  with 
Bortenfius  the  orator,  and  Sifenna  the  hiftorian,  he  under- 
took' to  write  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Marfi,  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin  verfe,  as  the  lot  ihould  fall.  They  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  according  to  the  lot,  it  was  to  be  in  Greek. 
That  hiftory  of  his  is  ft  ill  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  affection  for  his  brother 
Marcus,  the  Romans  fpeak  moft'of  the  firft.  Though 
he  was  much  older  than  Marcus,  he  would  not  accept  of 
any  office  without  him,  but  waited  his  time.  This  was  fo 
agreeable  to  the  people,  that  in  his  abience  they  created 
him  aedile  along  with  his  brother. 

Though  he  was  but  a  (tripling  at  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
fan war,  there  appeared  many  instances  of  his  courage 
and  understanding.  But  Sylla's  attachment  to  him  was 
principally  owing  to  his  conftancy  and  mildnefs.  On  this 
account  lie  made  ufe  of  his  Services  from  firft  to  laft  in  his 
nioft  important  affairs.  Amongft  other  things,  he  gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  mint.  It  was  he  who  coined 
moft  of  Sylla's  money  in  Peloponnefus,  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  From  him  it  was  called  Lucullia  ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  chiefly  in  ufe  for  the  occafions  of  the 
army,  for  the  goodnefs  of  it  made  it  pafs  with  eafe. 

Some  time  after  this,  Sylla  engaged  in  the  fiege  of 
Athens  ;  and  though  he  was  victorious  by  land,  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  enemy  at  fea  Straitened  him  for  provisions. 
For  this  reafon  he  difpatched  Lucullus  into  Egypt  and 
Lybia,  to  procure  him  a  fupply  of  Ships.  It  was  then  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  yet  he  Scrupled  not  to  fail  with  three 
fmall  Greek  brigantines  and  as  many  fmall  Rhodian  gal- 
leys, which  were  to  meet  ftrong  feas,  and  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  mips  which  kept  watch  on  all  fides,  becaufe  their 
Strength  lay  there.  In  fpite  of  this  opposition  he  reached 
Crete,  and  brought  it  over  to  Sylla's  interest. 

From  thence  he  paiTed  to  Cyrene,  where  he  delivered 
the  people  from  the  tyrants  and  civil  wars  with  which 
they  had  been  harraffed,  and  reestablished  their  confti- 
tution.  In  this  he  availed  himfelt  of  a  faying  of  Plato, 
who  when  he  was  de fired  to  give  them  a  body  of  laws, 
and  to  fettle  their  government  upon  rational  principles, 
gave  them  this  oracular  anfwer,  "  It  is  very  difficult  to 
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,l  give  laws  to  fo  profperous  a  people."  In  facl  nothing 
is  harder  to  govern  than  man  when  fortune  fmiles,  nor 
any  thing  more  tractable  than  he  when  calamity  lays  her 
hands  upon  him.  Hence  it  was,  that  Lucullus  found  the 
Cyrenians  fo  pliant  and  fubmiflive  to  his  regulations. 

From.  Cyrenne  he  failed  to  Egypt,  but  was  attacked  by- 
pirates  on  his  way,  and  loft  molt  cf  the  veffels  he  had 
collected.  He  himieif  efcaped,  and  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  magnificent  manner,  being  conducted  in 
by  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet,  fet  off"  to  the  bed  advantage, 
as  it  ufed  to  be  when  it  attended  the  king  in  perfon. 
Ptolemy,*  who  was  but  a  youth,  received  him  with  all 
demonftrations  of  refpeiSt,  and  even  lodged  and  provided 
him  a  table  in  his  own  palace;  an  honor  which  had  not 
been  granted  before  to  any.  foreign  commander.  Norwai 
ihe  allowance  for  hisexpenfes  the  fame  which  others  had, 
but  four  times  as  much.  Lucullus,  however,  took  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  neceffary,  and  refilled  the  king's 
prefents,  though  he  was  offered  no  lefs  than  the  value  of 
eighty  talents.  It  is  faid,  he  neither  vifited  Memphis, 
nor  any  other  of  the  celebrated  wonders  of  Egypt  ;  think- 
ing it  rather  the  bufinefs  of  a  perfon  who  has  time,  and 
only  travels  for  pleafure,  than  of  him  who  had  left  his 
general  engaged  in  a  iiegc  and  encamped  before  the  ene- 
my's fortifications. 

Ptolemy  refilled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Sylla,  for 
fear  of  bringing  war  upon  himfelf,  but  he  gave  Lucullus 
a  convoy  to  efcort  him  to  Cyprus,  embraced  him  at  part- 
ing, and  refpeCtfully  offered,  him  a  rich  emerald  fet  in 
gold.  Lucullus  at  firfr.  declined  it,  but  upon  the  king's 
mowing  him  his  own  picture  engraved  on  it,  he  was  afraid 
to  refufe  it,,  left  he  fhould  be  thought  to  go  away  with 
hoffile  intentions,  and  in  confequence  have  fome  fatal 
fcheme  formed  again  ft  him  at  fea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  mips  from  the 
maritime  towns,  excepting  thofe  that  had  given  fhelter 
and  protection  to  pirates,  and  with  this  fleet  he  palled 

*  Palmerus  takes  this  for  Ptolemy  Auletes  ;  but  Auleles  was 
not  king  till  the  year  before  Chrift  fixtyfive.  It  mall,  therefore, 
have  been  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  For  Sylla  concluded  the  peace  with 
Mithridatcs  in  the  year  before  Chiift.  eigh'ytwo. 
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over  to  Cyprus.  There  he  found  that  the  enemy's  fhips 
lay  in  wait  for  him  under  fome  point  of  ]and  ;  and  there- 
fore he  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  wrote  to  the  cities  to  pro- 
vide him  quarters  and  all  neceffaries,  as  if  he  intended  to 
pafs  the  winter  there.  But  as  foon  as  the  wind  ferved, 
he  immediately  launched  again,  and  proceeded  on  his 
voyage,  lowering  his  fails  in  the  day  time,  and  hoifting 
them  again  when  it  grew  dark  ;  by  which  ftratagem  he 
got  fate  to  Rhodes.  There  he  got  a  frefh  fupply  of  fhips, 
and  found  means  to  perfuade  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cni- 
dus  to  quit  Mithridates  and  join  him  again  ft  the  Samians. 
With  his  own  forces  he  drove  the  king's  troops  out  of 
Chios  ;  tookispigonus,  the  Colophonian  tyrant,  prifoner, 
and  fet  the  people  free. 

-At  this  time  Mithridates  was  forced  to  abandon  Per- 
gamus,  and  had  retired  to  Pitana.  As  Fimbria  fhut  him 
up  by  land,  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  fea,  and  in  defpair 
or  facing  in  the  field  that  bold  and  victorious  officer,  col- 
lected his  fhips  from  all  quarters.  Fimbria  faw  this,  but 
was  fenfible  of  his  want  of  naval  firength,  and  therefore 
lent  to  entreat  Lucullus  to  come  with  his  fleet,  and  affift 
him  in  taking  a  king  who  was  the  rnoft  warlike  and  viru- 
lent enemy  the  Romans  had.  "  Let  not  Mithridates," 
faid  he,  "  the  glorious  prize  which  has  been  fought  in 
"  fo  many  labors  and  conflicts,  efcape  ;  as  he  is  fallen 
"  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  is  already  in  their 
"  net.  When  he  is  taken,  who  will  have  a  greater  fhare 
"  in  the  honor  than  he  who  Mops  his  flight,  and  catches 
"  him  as  he  goes  ?  If  I  fhut  him  up  by  land,  and  you  do 
"  the  fame  by  fea,  the  palm  will  be  ail  our  own.  What 
"  value  will  Rome  then  fet  upon  the  actions  of  Sylla  at 
"  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronea,  though  now  fo  much  ex- 
"  tolled  ?" 

There  was  nothing  abfurd  in  the  propofal.  Every  body 
faw,  that  if  Lucullus,  who  was  at  no  great  difrance,  had 
brought  up  his  fleet,  and  blocked  up  the  harbor,  the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  they  would  all  have 
been  delivered  from  infinite  calamities.  But  whether  it 
was  that  he  preferred  his  fidelity  as  Sylla's  lieutenant,  to 
his  own  intereft  and  that  of  the  public  ;  whether  he  ab- 
horred Fimbria,  as  a  villain  whofe  ambition  had  lately 
led  him  to  murder  his  general  and  his  friend  ;  or  whether 
by  fome  overruling   influence   of  fortune   he  referved 
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Mithridates  for  his  own  antagonift,  he  abfolutely  rejected 
the  propofal.  He  fuffered  him  to  get  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  to  laugh  at  Fimbra's  land  forces. 

After  this,  he  had  the  honor  of  beating  the  king's  fleet 
twice.  The  firft  time  was  at  Leclum  a  promontory  of 
Troas  ;  the  fecond  at  Tenedos,  where  he  faw  Neoptotemus 
at  anchor  with  a  more  conliderable  force.  Upon  this, 
LucuIIus  advanced  before  the  reft  of  his  mips,  in  a  Rho- 
dian  galley  of  five  banks  of  oars,  commanded  by  Dema- 
goras,  a  man  very  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  experienc- 
ed in  naval  affairs.  Neoptolemus  met  him  with  great  fury, 
and  ordered  the  mailer  of  the  (hip  to  ftrike  againft  that  of 
.LucuIIus.  But  Demagoras  fearing  the  weight  of  the  ad- 
miral's galley,  and  the  fnock  of  its  brazen  beak,  thought 
it  dangerous  to  meet  him  ahead.  He  therefore  tacked 
about,  and  received  him  aflern,  in  which  place  he  receiv- 
ed no  great  damage,  becaufe  the  ftroke  was  upon  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  fhip,  which  were  under  water.  In  the 
mean  time  the  reft  of  the  fleet  coming  up,  LucuIIus  or- 
dered his  own  fhip  to  tack  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and 
after  many  gallant  adtions,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pur- 
iued  Neoptolemus  for  fome  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  was  going  to 
crofs  the  fea  from  Cherfonefus.  Here  he  fecured  his 
paffage,  and  helped  to  t  rani  port  his  army.  When  the 
peace  was  agreed  upon,*  Mithridates  failed  into  the 
Euxine  fea,  and  Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Alia  of  twenty 
thoufand  talents.  LucuIIus  was  commiflloned  to  collect 
the  tax,  and  to  coin  the  money  ;  and  it  was  lome  confo- 
lation  to  the  cities,  amidft  the  feventy  of  Sylla,  that  Lu- 
cuIIus acted  not  only  with  the  utmoft  juftice,  but  with  all 
the  lenity  that  fo  difficult  and  odious  a  charge  would  ad- 
mit of. 

As  the  Mityleneans  had  openly  revolted,  he  wanted  to 
bring  them  to  acknowlege  their  fault,  and  pay  a  moder- 
ate fine  for  having  joined  Marius's  party.  But,  led  by 
their  ill  genius,  they  continued  obftinate.  Upon  this,  he 
went  againft  them  with  hit,  fleet,  beat  them  in  a  great 
battle,  and  (hut  them  up  within  their  walls.  Some  days 
after  he   hud  buguri  the  fiege,  he  had  recourle  to  this 

*  This  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred 
and  fixtynine,  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Sylla. 
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ftratagem.  In  open  day  he  fet  fail  towards  Elea,  but  re- 
turned privately  at  night,  and  lay  clofe  near  the  city. 
The  Mytileneans  then  fallyingout  in  a  bold  and  diforderly 
manner  to  plunder  his  camp,  which  they  thought  he  had 
abandoned,  he  fell  upon  them,  took  moll  of  them  prifon- 
ers,  and  killed  five  hundred  who  flood  upon  their  defence. 
Here  he  got  fix  thoufand  (laves,  and  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  other  fpoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  unfpeakable  evils 
which  Sylla  and  Marius  brought  upon  Italy  ;  for  by  the 
favor  of  Providence  he  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Afia. 
Yet  none  of  Sylla's  friends  had  greater  intereft  with  him. 
Sylla  as  we  have  faid,  out  of  particular  regard,  dedicated 
his  Commentaries  to  him  ;  and,. paffing  Pompey  by,  in  his 
laft  will  constituted  hiin  gwardian  to  his  fon.  This  feems 
to  have  firft  occafioned  thofe  differences  and  that  jealoufy 
which  fub fified  between  Pompey  and  Lucullns,  both  young 
men  and  full  of  ardor  in  the  purfuit  of  glory. 

A  little  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lucullus'  was  chofen 
conful  along  with  Marcus  Cotta,  about  the  hundred  and 
feventyfixth  Olympiad.  At  this  time  many  propofed  to 
renew  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  Cotta  himfeif  faid, 
"  The  fire  was  not  extinguished,  it  only  flept  in  embers." 
Lucullus,  therefore,  was  much  concerned  at  having  the 
Cifalpine  Gaul  allotted  as  his  province,  which  promifed 
him  no  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfeif.  But  the  ho- 
nor Pompey  had  acquired  in  Spain,  gave  him  mod  trouble  ; 
becaufe  that  general's  fuperior  reputation,  he  clearly  faw, 
after  the  Spanish  war  was  ended,  vvc^ild  entitle  him  to 
the  command  again  ft  Mithridates.  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
Pompey  applied  for  money,  and  informed  the  govern- 
ment, that  if  he  was  not  fupplied,  he  mult  leave  Spain 
and  Sertorius,  and  bring  his  forces  back  to  Italy,  Lucul- 
lus readily  exerted  himfeif  to  procure  the  fupplies,  and  to 
prevent  his  returning  upon  any  pretext  whatever  during 
his  confulfhip.  He  knew  that  every  meafure  at  home 
would  be  under  Pompey's  direction,  if  he  came  with  fuch 
an  army.  For  at  this  very  time,  the  tribune  Cethegus, 
who  had  the  lead,  becaufe  he  confulted  nothing  but  the 
humor  of  the  people,  was  at  enmity  with  Lucullus,  on 
account  of  his  detefling  that  tribune's  life,  polluted  as  it 
was  with   infamous  amors,   infolence,  and  every  fpecies 
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of  profligacy.  Againft  this  man  he  declared  open  war. 
Lucius  Quintius,  another  tribune,  wanted  to  annul  the 
acts  ot  Syila,  and  to  diforder  the  whole  face  of  affairs, 
which  was  now  tolerably  compofed.  But  Lucullus,  by 
private  representations  and  public  remonftrances,  drew 
him  from  his  purpofe,  and  retrained  his  ambition.  Thus 
in  the  molt  polite  and  falutary  way  imaginable,  he  de- 
stroyed the  feeds  of  a  very  dangerous  difeafe. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Oc- 
tavius,  governor  ofCilicia.  There  were  many  competi- 
tors .for  that  province,  and  they  all  paid  their  court  to 
Cethegus,  as  the  perfon  moft  likely  to  procure  it  for  them. 
Lucullus  fet  no  great  value  upon  that  government  ;  but, 
as  it  was  near.  Cappadocia,  he  concluded,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain it,  that  the  Romans  would  not  think,  of  employing 
any  other  general  agairifi  Mithridates.  For  this  reafon, 
he  exerted  all  his  art  to  fecure  the  province  to  himfelf, 
At  laft  he  was  neceflitated  againft  the  bent  of  his  difpofi- 
tion,  to  give  into  a  meafure  which  was  indirect  and  illib- 
eral, but  very  conducive  to  his  purpofe. 

There  was  a  woman  then  in  Rome  named  Praecia,  fam- 
ed for  beauty  and  enchanting  wit,  but  in  other  refpecls 
no  better  than  a  common  proftitute.  By  applying  her  in- 
terest with  thofe  who  frequented  her  houi'e,  and  were 
fond  of  her  company,  to  ferve  her  friends  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  other  affairs,  fhe  added  to  her  other  ac- 
compliihments  the  reputation  of  being  a  ufeful  friend, 
and  a  woman  ofbufinefs.  This  exalted  her  not  a  little. 
But  when  the  had  captivated  Cethegus,  who  then  was  in 
the  height  of  his  glory,  and  carried  ali  before  him  in  Rome, 
the  whole  power  fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing  was  done 
without  the  favor  of  Cethegus,  nor  by  Cethegus,  without 
the  confent  of  Praecia.  To  her  Lucullus  applied  by  pre- 
fents,  and  the  moft  infmuating  compliments  ;  nor  could 
any  thing  have  been  more  acceptable  to  a  vain  and  pom- 
pous woman,  than  to  fee  herfelf  flattered  and  courted  by 
fuch  a  man  as  Lucullus.  The  confequence  was,  that  Ce- 
thegus immediately  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  folicited  for 
him  the  province  of  Cilicia.  When  he  had  gained  this,  he 
had  no  farther  need,  either  of  Praecia  or  Cethegus.  All 
came  into  hisintereft,  and  with  one  voice  gave  him  the  com- 
mand in  the  Mithridatic  war.  He,  indeed,  could  not  but 
be  confidered  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  that  charge,  becauie 
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Pompey  was  engaged  with  Sertcrius,  and  Metellus  had 
given  up  his  pretentions  on  account  of  his  great  age  ;  and 
thefe  were  the  only  perfons  who  could  (land  in  competi- 
tion for  it  with  Lucullus.  However,  his  colleague  Cotta, 
by  much  application  prevailed  upon  the  fenate,  to  fend 
him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the  Prcepontis,  and  to  protect 
Byrhinia. 

Lucullus,  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy,  parTed  over 
into  Afia,  where  he  found  the  reft  of  the  troops  that  were 
to  compofe  his  army.  Thefe  had  all  been  long  entirely 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  avarice  ;  and  that  part  of  them 
called  Fimbrians,  was  more  untraceable  than  the  reft,  on 
account  of  their  having  been  under  no  command.  At  the 
inftigalion  of  Fimbria,  they  had  killed  Flaccus,  who  was 
conful,  and  their  general  too,,  and  had  betrayed  Fimbria 
himfelf  to  Sylla  ;  and  they  were  (till  mutinous  and  lawlefs 
men,  though  in  other  refpeCts  brave,  hardy,  and  expe- 
rienced foldiers.  Neverthelefs,  Lucullus  in  a  little  time 
subdued  the  feditious  fpirit  of  thefe  men,  and  corrected 
the  faults  of  the  reft  ;  fo  that  now  they  firft  found  a  real 
commander,  whereas  before  they  had  been  brought  to 
ferve  by  indulgence  and  every  promife  of  pleafure. 

The  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  poflure.  Mithri- 
-dates,  like  a  fophiftical  warrior,  had  formerly  met  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  vain  and  oftentatious  manner,  with  forces  that 
were  fhowy  and  pompous  indeed,  but  of  little  ufe.  Baffled 
and  difgraced  in  his  attempt,  he  grew  wifer,  and  therefore 
in  this  iecond  war  he  provided  troops  that  were  capable 
of  real  fervice.  He  retrenched  that  mixed  multitude  of 
nations,  and  thofe  bravadoes  that  were  iifued  from  his 
camp,  i  n  a  barbarous  variety  of  language,  together  with  the 
rich  arms,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  which 
he  now  considered  rather  as  the  fpoils  of  the  conqueror, 
than  as  adding  any  vigor  to  the  men  that  wore  them. 
Inftead  of  this,  he  armed  them  with  fwords  in  the  Roman 
fafhion,  and  with  large  and  heavy  fhields  ;  and  his  ca- 
valry he  provided  with  horfes  rather  well  trained  than 
gaily  accoutred.  His  infantry  confided  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand,  and  his  cavalry  of  (ixteen  thoufand, 
befides  armed  chariots,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred.  His 
navy  was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded  pavilions, 
baths,  and  delicious  apartments  for  the  women,  ~but  with 
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all  manner  of  weapons,  oflenfive  and  defenfive,  and  mo- 
ney to  pay  the  troops. 

In  this  respectable  form  he  invaded  Bithynia,  where  the 
cities  received  him  with  pleafure  ;  and  not  only  that  coun- 
try, but  all  Afia  returned  to  its  former  diltempered  incli- 
nations, by  reafon  of  the  intolerable  evils  that  the  Roman 
ufurers  and  tax  gatherers  had  brought  upon  them. 
Thefe  Lucullus  afterwards  drove  away,  like  fo  many  har- 
pies which  robbed  the  poor  inhabitants  of  their  food.  At 
prefent  he  was  faiisfied  with  reprimanding  them,  and 
bringing  them  to  exercife  their  office  with  more  modera- 
tion ;  by  which  means  he  kept  the  Aliatics  from  revolting, 
when  their  inclination   lay  almoft  univerfally  that  way. 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  thefe  matters,  Cotta, 
thinking  he  had  found  his  opportunity,  prepared  to  give 
Mithridares  battle.  And  as  he  had  accounts  from  many 
hands,  that  Lucullus  was  coming  up,  and  was  already  en- 
camped in  Phrygia,  he  did  every  thing  to  expedite  the 
engagement,  in  order  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  having 
any  fhare  in  the  triumph,  which  he  believed  was  now  all 
his  own.  He  was  defeated,  however,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  with  the  lofs  of  fixty  (hips,  and  all  their  crews,  as 
well  as  four  thoufand  land  forces ;  after  which  he  was 
fhut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  had  no  refource,  except  in  the 
aififtance  of  Lucullus.  Lucullus  was  advifed,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  take  no  notice  of  Cotta,  but  to  march  for- 
ward into  the  kingdom  of  Mithridares,  which  he  would 
find  in  a  defencelefs  ftate.  On  this  occafion  the  foldiers 
were  louden:  in  their  complaints.  They  reprefented,  that 
Cotta  had,  by  his  rafh  counfels,  not  only  ruined  himfelf 
tand  his  own  men,  but  done  them  too  great  prejudice  ; 
iince,  had  it  not  been  for  his  error,  they  might  have  con- 
quered without  lofs.  But  Lucullus,  in  a  fet  fpeech  upon 
this  fubjecr,  told  them  :  "  He.  had  rather  deliver  one  Ro- 
"  man  out  of  the  enemy's  hand,  than  take  all  the  enemy 
"had."  And  when  Archelaus,  who  formerly  had  com- 
manded the  king's  forces  in  Bceotia,  but  now  was  come 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  fought  for  them,  averted,  "  That 
"  if  Lucullus  would  but  once  make  his  appearance  in 
"  Pontes,  all  would  immediately  fall  before  him ;"  he  faid, 
"  He  would  not  act  in  a  more  cowardly  manner  than  hun- 
"ters,  nor  pafs  the  wild  beads  by,  and  go  to  their  empty 
•*  dens."  He  had  no  fooner  uttered  thefe  words,  than  he 
Vol.  III.  S 
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marched  againfl  Mithridates  with  thirty   thoufand  foot, 
and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe. 

When  he  got  fight  of  the  enemy,  he  was'aitoniftied  a$ 
their  numbers,  and  determined  to  avoid  a  battle  and  gain 
time.  But  Marius,*  a  Roman  officer,  whom  Sertorius 
had  fent  to  Mithridates  out  of  Spain  with  fome  troops, 
advanced  to  meet  Lucullus,  and  gave  him  the  challenge. 
Luccullus  accepted  it,  and  put  his  army  in  order  ofbattle. 
The  fignal  was  juft  ready  to  be  given,  when,  without  any 
vifible  alteration,  there  was  a  hidden  explofion  in  the  air, 
and  a  large  luminous  body  was  feen  ro  fall  between  the 
two  armies  ;  its  form  was  like  that  of  a  large  tun,  and  its 
color  that  of  molten  filver.  Both  fides  were  fo  affected 
with  the  phenomenon,  that  they  parted  without  flriking  a 
blow.  This  prodigy  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  Phrygia 
at  a  place  called  Otryae. 

Lucullus  concluding  that  no  human  fupplies  could  be 
fufficientto  maintain  (o  many  myriads  as  Mithridates  had, 
for  any  length  of  time,  efpecially  in  prefence  of  an  ene- 
my, ordered  one  of  the  prifoners  to  be  brought  before 
,him.  The  firft  queflion  he  put  to  him  was,  how  many 
rhere  were  in  his  mefs,  and  the  fecond,  what  provilions  he 
had  left  in  his  tent  ?  When  he  had  this  man's  anfwer,  he 
commanded  him  to  withdraw  ;  and  then  examined  a  fe- 
cond and  a  third  in  like  manner.  The  next  thing  was 
to  compare  the  quantity  of  provifions  which  Mithridates 
had  laid  in,  with  the  number  of  foldiers  he  had  to  fup- 
port ;  by  which  he  found  that  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  be  in  want  of  bread  corn.  This  confirmed  him,  in 
his  defign  of  gaining  time  ;  and  he  caufed  great  plenty  of 
provilions  to  be  brought  into  his  own  camp,  that  in 
the  midff.  of  abundance  he  might  watch  the  enemy's  dif- 
trefs. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mithridates  formed  a  defign 
againft  the  Cyzicenians,  who  were  beaten  in  the  late 
battle  near  Chalcedon,f  and  had  loft  three  thoufand  men 
and  ten  fhips.  To  deceive  Lucullus  he  decamped  jfoon 
after  flipper,  one  dark  tempeftuous  night  ;  and  marched 
with  fo  much  expedition,   that  at  break  of  day  he  got  be- 

*  Appian  calls  him  Varius. 
t  Along  with  Cotta. 
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fore  the  town,  and  potted  himfelf  upon  mount  Adraftia.* 
As  foon  as.Lucullus  perceived  he  was  gone,  he  followed 
his  fteps  ;  and  without  falling  unawares  upon  the  enemy' 
in  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  as  he  might  eafily  have  done, 
he  reached  the  place  of  his  deftination,  and  fat  down  at  a 
village  called  Thraceia,  the  mod  commodious  fituation 
imaginable  for  guarding  the  roads  and  cutting  off  the 
enemy*s  convoys. 

He  was  now  fo  fure  of  his  aim,  that  he  concealed  it  no 
longer  from  his  men  ;  but  when  they  had  intrenched 
themfelves,  and  returned  from  their  labor,  called  them 
together,  and  told  them  with  great  triumph,  "  In  a  few 
"  days  he  would  gain  them  a  victory  which  mould  not  coft 
"  one  drop  of  blood." 

Mithridates  had  planted  his  troops  in  ten  different  pcfts 
about  the  city,  and  with  his  veffels  blocked  up  the  frith 
which  parts  it  from  the  continent,  f  fo  that  it  was  inverted 
on  all  fides.  The  Gyzicenians  were  prepared  to  combat 
the  greateft  difficulties,  and|to  fuffer  the  laft  extremities  in 
the  Roman  caufe  ;  but  they  knew  not  where  Lucullus 
was,  and  were  much  concerned  that  they  could  get  no  ac- 
count of  him.  Though  his  camp  was  vifible  enough*, 
the  enemy  had  the  art  to  impofeupon  them.  Pointing  to 
the  Romans  who  were  ported  on  the  heights,  "  Do  you 
fee  that  army,"  faid  they,  "Thofe  are  the  Armenians 
*'  and  Medes,  whom  Tigranes  has  fent  as  a  reinforcement 
"  to  Mithridates."  Surrounded  with  fuch  an  immer.ie 
number  of  enemies,  as  they  thought,  and  having  no  hope 
of  relief  but  from  the  arrival  of  Lucullus,  they  were  in  the 
utmoft  consternation. 

When  Demonax,  whom  Archelaus  found  means  to  fend 
into  the   town, %  brought   them  news  that  Luculk; 
arrived,    at    firft   they  could  hardly  believe  it,  imagining 
he  came  only  with  a  feigned  ftory,   to   encourage  them  ro 
bear  up  in  tkeir  prefent  diftrefs.     However,  the  fame  mo  • 

*  So  called  from  a  temple  in  the  city  confecrated  by  Ad  rail  us  to 
the   goddefs  Nemefis,  who  from  thence  had  thename  of  Adraftia. 

+  Strabo  fays,  Cyzicus  lies  upon  the  Propontis,  and  is  an  ifland 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges,  near  which  is  a  city  of  the 
fame  name,  with  two  harbors  capable  of  containing  two  hundred 
veffels.      Strab.  1.  xii. 

J  By  the  affiflance  of  bladders  he  fwam  into  the  town. 

Floras i  I.  hi. 
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merit,  a  boy  made  his  appearance  who  had  been  a  prison- 
er among  the  enemy,  and  had  juft  made  his  efcape.  Upon 
their  afking  him  where  Lucullus  was,  he  laughed,  think- 
ing them  only  in  jeft  ;  but  when  he  faw  they  were  in 
earneft,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Roman  camp. 
This  fufficiently  revived  their  drooping  fpirits. 

In  the  lake  Dafcylites,  near  Cyzicus,  there  were  veflels 
©f  a  considerable  fize.  Lucullus  hauled  up  the  largeft  of 
them,  put  it  upon  a  carriage,  and  drew  it  down  to  the  fea. 
Then  he  put  on  board  it  as  many  foldiers  as  it  could  con- 
tain, and  ordered  them  to  get  into  Cyzicus,  which  they  ef- 
fected in  the  night. 

It  feems  too,  that  heaven,  delighted  with  the  valor  of 
the  Cyzicenians,  fupported  them  with  feveral  remarkable 
Jigns.  The  feaft  of  Proferpine  was  come,  when  they 
were  to  facrifice  a  black  heifer  to  her  ;  and  as  they  had 
Jio  living  animal  of  that  kind,  they  made  one  ofpafte,* 
and  were  approaching  the  altar  with  it.  The  viclim, 
bred  for  that  purpofe,  paftured  with  the  reft  of  their  cat- 
tle on  the  other  fide  of  the  frith.  On  that  very  day  me 
parted  from  the  herd,  fwam  alone  to  the  town,  and  pre- 
sented herfelf  before  the  altar.  The  fame  goddefs  ap- 
peared to  Ariftogoras,  the  public  fecretary,  in  a  dream, 
and  faid,  "  Go. and  tell  your  fellow  citizens  to  take  cou- 
*'  rage,  for  I  fhall  bring  the  African  piper  againft  the 
*'  trumpeter  of  Pontus." 
,  While  the  Cyzicenians  were  wondering  at  this  oracular 
expreffion,  in  the  morning  a  ftrong  wind  blew,  and  the 
lea  was  in  the  utmoft  agitation.  The  king's  machines 
creeled  againft  the  walls,  the  wonderful  work  of  Niconi- 
dus  the  Theffalian,  by  the  noife  and  cracking  firft  an- 
nounced what  was  to  come.  Then  a  fouth  wind  incred- 
ibly violent  arofe,  and  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  an  hour 
broke  all  the  engines  to  pieces,  and  deftroyed  the  wooden 
tower  which  was  an  hundred  cubits  high.  It  is  moreover 
related,  that  Minerva  was  feen  by  many  at  Ilium  in  their 
ileep,  all  covered  with  fweat,  and  with  part  of  her  veil 
rent ;  and  that  fhe  faid,  flie  was  juft  come  from  affifting 

*  The  Pythagoreans,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  ani- 
mal, i'eem  to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  offered  the 
figures  of  animals  in  pafte,myrrh,  or  fome  other  compofition. — 
The  poorer  fort  of  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  done  the  fame  from 
another  principle. 
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the  people  of  Cyzicus.  Nay,  they  mowed  at  Ilium  a  pil- 
lar which  had  an  infcripiion  to  that  purpofe. 

As  long  as  Mithridates  was  deceived  by  his  officers, 
and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  famine  that  prevailed  in  the 
camp,  he  lamented  his  mifcarriage  in  the  fiege.  But 
when  he  came  to  be  fenfible  of  the  extremity  to  which 
his  foldiers  were  reduced,  and  that  they  were  forced  even 
to  eat  human  ftefn,*  all  his  ambition  and  fpirit  of  con- 
tention died  away.  He  found  Lucullus  did  not  make  war 
in  a  theatrical  oftentatious  manner,  but  aimed  his  blows 
at  his  very  heart,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  deprive 
him  of  provifions.  He  therefore  feized  his  opportunity, 
while  the  Roman  was  attacking  a  certain  fort,  to  fend 
off  almoft  all  his  cavalry  and  his  beafts  of  burden,  as  well 
as  the  leaft  ufeful  part  of  his  infantry,  into  Bithynia. 

When  Lucullus  was  apprifed  of  their  departure,  he 
retired  during  the  night  into  his  camp.  Next  morning- 
there  was  a  violent  ftorm  ;  neverthelefs  he  began  the  pur- 
iuit  with  ten  cohorts  of  foot,  befide  his  cavalry.  All  the 
way  he  was  greatly  incommoded  by  the  fnow,  and  the 
cold  was  fo  piercing  thatfeveral  of  his  foldiers  funk  under 
it,  and  were  forced  to  flop.  With  the  reft  he  overtook 
the  enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  made  fueh  havoc 
among  them,  that  the  women  of  Apollonia  came  out  to 
plunder  the  convoys  and  to  ftrip  the  flain. 

The  (lain,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  Lucullus  made  fifteen  thoufand  prifoners  ;  be- 
fide which,  he  took  fix  thoufand  horfes  and  an  infinite 
number  of  beafts  of  burden.  And  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  lead  them  all  by  the  enemy's  camp. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  a^:  Salluft's  faying,  that  this 
was  the  firit  time  that  the  Romans  faw  a  camel. f     How 

* There  is  fomething  extremely  improbable  in. this.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mithridates  was  fo  totally  blocked  up  by  Lucullus  as 
to  reduce  him  to  this  extremity  ;  and  even  had  that  been  the  cafe, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  more  eligible  to  have  rifked  a  baule, 
than  to  hare  fubmitted  to  the  dreadful  alternative  here  mentioned. 
But  wherefore  eat  human  flefh,  when,  afterwards  we  are  exprefsly 
told  that  they  had  beafts  to  fend,  away  ?  There  is,  to  the  beft  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  as  little  foundation  in  hiftory  for  his  prac- 
tice, as  there  is  in  nature. 

f  Livy  exprefsly  tells  us,  there  were  camels  in  Antiochus'sarmy 
"  Before  the  cavalry  were  placed  the  chariots  armed  with  fc.ythes, 
"and  camels  of  that  fpecies  called  dromedaries.'.:  LJv,Iib..xxxvii. 
c,  40. 
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could  he  think  that  thofe  who  formerly  under  Scipio  con- 
quered Antiochus,  and  lately  defeated  Archelaus  at  Qr« 
chomenus  and  Chseronea,  mould  be  unacquainted  with 
that  animal. 

Mithridates  now  refolved  upon  a  fpeedy  flight ;  and  to 
amufe  Lucullus  with  employment  in  another  quarter,  he 
fent  his  admiral  Ariftonicus  to  the  Grecian  fea.  But  juft 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  failing,  he  was  betrayed  to 
Lucullus,  together  with  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold, 
which  he  took  with  him  to  corrupt  fome  part  of  the  Ro- 
man forces.  After  this,  Mithridates  made  his  efcape  by 
fea,  and  left  his  generals  to  get  off'  with  the  army  in  the 
beft  manner  they  could.  Lucullus  coming  up  with  them 
at  the  river  Granicus,  killed  full  twenty  thoufand,  and 
made  a  prodigious  number  of  prifoners.  It  is  faid  that  in 
this  campaign  the. enemy  loft  near  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  reckoning  the  fervants  of  the  army  as  well  as  foi- 
diers. 

Lucullus  immediately  entered  Cyzicum,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  teftimony  of  joy  and  refpe<5t.  After 
which  he  went  to  the  Hellefpont,  to  collect  mips  to  make 
up  a  fieet.  On  this  occafion  he  touched  at  Troas,  and 
flept  there  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  goddefs,  he 
dreamt,  ftood  by  him,  andaddrefTed  him  as  follows  : 

Doft  thou  then  fleep,  great  monarch  of  the  woods  ? 
The  fawns  are  ru filing  near  thee.— — — 

Upon  this,  he  rofe,  and  calling  his  friends  togetherwhile 
it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  them  the  vifiom  He  had 
hardly  made  an  end,  when  meflengers  arrived  from  Ilium 
with  an  account  that  they  had  feen  off  the  Grecian  har- 
bor* thirteen  of  the  king'6  large  galleys  fleering  towards 
Lemnos.  He  went  in  purfuit  of  them  without  lofing  a 
moment,  took  them  and  killed  their  admiral  Ifidorus. 
When  this  was  done,  he  made  all  the  fail  he  could  after 
fome  others  which  were  before.  Thefe  lay  at  anchor  by 
the  ifland  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  officers  perceived  his  ap- 
proach, they  hauled  the  (hips  afhore,  and  fighting  from 
the  decks,  galled  the  Romans  exceedingly.  The  Romans 
had  no  chance  to  furround  them  ;  nor  could  their  galleys, 

*  PJatarch  means  the  harbor  where  the  Grecians  Iznclecl  when 
*Vy  were  going  to  ihe  fiege.  of  Troy, 
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which  were  by  the  waves  kept  in  continual  motion,  make 
any  impreffion  upon  thofe  of  the  enemy  which  were  on 
firm  ground,  and  flood  immoveable.  At  laft  having  with 
much  difficulty,  found  a  landing  place,  he  put  ibme  of  his 
troops  on  fbore,  who  taking  them  in  the  rear,  killed  a 
number  of  them,  and  forced  the  reft  to  cut  their  cables 
and  ftand  out  to  fea.  In  the  confufion  the  vefTels  dafhed 
one  againft  another,  or  fell  upon  the  beaks  of  thofe  of 
Lucullus.  ThedeftrucYion  confequently  was  great.  Ma- 
rius,  the  general  fent  by  Sertorious,  was  among  the  priu 
oners.  He  had  but  one  eye  ;  and  Lucullus,  when  he  firl> 
fet  fail,  had  given  his  men  a  ftricl:  charge  not  to  kill  any 
perfon  with  one  eye,  in  order  that  he  might  be  referred 
for  a  death  of  greater  torture  and  difgraee. 

After  this,  he  haftened  to  purfue  Mithridates  himfeif, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  Bithynia  blocked  up  by  Voco- 
nius.  He  had  fent  this  officer  before  with  a  fleet  to  Ni- 
comedia,  to  prevent  the  king's  efcape.  But  Voconius 
had  loitered  in  Samothrace  about  getting  himfeif  initiated 
in  the  myfteries*  and  celebrating  feftivals.  Mithridates 
in  the  mean  time  had  got  out,  and  was  making  great  ef- 
forts to  reach  Pontus  before  Lucullus  could  come  to  (lop 
him.  But  a  violent  tempeft  overtook  him,  by  which  many 
of  his  veffels  were  darned  to  pieces  and  many  funk.  The 
whole  more  was  covered  with  the  wreck  which  the  fea 
threw  up  for  feveral  days.  As  for  the  king  himfeif,  the 
{hip  in  which  he  failed  was  fo  large,  that  the  pilots  could 
not  make  land  with  it  amidft  fuch  a  terrible  agitation  of 
the  waves,  and  it  was  by  this  time  ready  to  founder  with 
the  water  it  had  taken  in.  He  therefore  got  into  a  fhal- 
lop  belonging  to  fome  pirates,  and  trufting  his  life  to 
their  hands,  beyond  all  hope  was  brought  fafe  to  Heraclea 
in  Pontus,  after  having  pafled  through  the  moft  unfpeak- 
able  dangers. 

In  this  war  Lucullus  behaved  to  the  fenateofRome 
with  an  honeft  pride,  which  had  its  fuccefs.  They  had 
decreed  him  three  thoufand  talents  to  enable  him  to  fit 

*  The  myfteries  of  the  Cabin.  The  worfhip  of  thefe  gods  wao 
probably  brought  from  Phoenicia  ;  for  cabir,  in  the  language  of 
that  country,  fignifie*  powerful.  They  were  reverenced  as  ths 
moft  tremendous  of  fuperior  beings  ;  the  more  fo,  becaufe  of  the 
myfterious  and  awful  folemnities  of  their  worfhip.  Some  have 
pretended  to  give  us  account  of  their  names,  though  they  wers 
locked  up  in  the  pjafcundcft  fetTecy, 
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out  a  fleet.  But  he  acquainted  them  by  letters  that  he 
had  no  need  of  the  money,  and  boafted  that,  without  fo 
much  expenfe  and  fuch  mighty  preparations,  he  would 
drive  Mithridates  out  of  the  fea  with  the  mips  the  allies 
would  give  him.  And  he  performed  his  promife  by  the 
aiMance  of  a  fuperior  power.  For  the  tempeft,  which 
ruined  the  Pontic  fleet,  is  faid  to  have  been  railed  by  the 
refentment  of -Diana  of  Priapus,  for  their  plundering  her 
temple  and  beating  down  her  ftatue. 

Lucullus  was  now  advifed  by  many  of  his  officers  to 
let  the  war  fleep  awhile  j  but  without  regarding  their 
opinion,  he  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  by 
way  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia.  At  firft  he  found  provisions 
fo  fcarce,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  thirty  thouiand 
Gauls  follow  him  with  each  a  meafure*  of  wheat  upon 
his  fhoulders.  But  as  lie  proceeded  farther  in  his  march, 
and  bore  down  all  oppofition,  he  came  to  fuch  plenty, 
that  an  ox  was  fold  for  one  drachma,  and  a  (lave  for  four. 
The  reft  of  the  booty  was  fo  little  regarded,  that  fome  left 
it  behind  them,  and  others  *L-ftrbyed  it  ;  for  amidft  fuch 
abundance,  they  could  not  find  a  purchafer.  Having,  in 
the  excurfions  of  their  cavalry,  laid  wafte  all  the  country 
as  far  as  Themifcyras  and  about  the  river  Thermodon, 
they  complained  that  Lucullus  took  all  the  towns  by  cap- 
itulation, inftead  of  ftorm,  and  gave  not  up  one  to  the 
foldiers  for  plunder.  "  Now,"  faid  they,  "  you  leave 
"  Amifus,  a  rich  and  flou riming  city,  which  might  be 
€{  eafily  taken,  if  you  would  aflault  it  vigoroufiy  ;  and 
"  drag  us  after  Mithridates  into  the  vvaftes  of  Tibarene  and 
'*  Chaldaea." 

Lucullus,  however,  not  thinking  they  would  break  out 
into  that  rage  which  afterwards  appeared,  neglected  their 
remonftrances.  He  took  more  pains  to  excufe  himfeif  to 
thofe  who  blamed  his  flow  progrefs,  and  his  lofing  time  in 
reducing  towns  and  villages  of  little  confequence,  while 
Mithridates  was  again  gathering  power.  "  This  is  the 
"  very  thing,"  faid  he,  "  that  I  want,  and  aim  at  in  all 
"  my  operations,  that  Mithridates  may  get  ftrength,  and 
"  collect  an  army  refpeclable  enough,  to  make  him 
4i  ftand  an  engagement,  and  not  continue  to  fly  before 
M  us.     Do  not  you  fee  what  vait  and  boundlefs  defertslie 

*  M'edimnus. 
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14  behind  him  ?  Is  not  Caucafus  \vith  all  its  immenfe 
11  train  of  mountains  at  hand,  fufficient  to  hide  him,  and 
"  numberlefs  other  kings  who  want  to  avoid  a  battle  ?  It  is 
*4  but  a  few  days  journey  from  the  country  of  the  Cabiri* 
44  into  Armenia,  where  Tigranes,  king  of  kings,  is  feated, 
44  furrounded  with  that  power,  which  has  wrefted  Afia 
"  from  the  Parthians,  which  carries  Grecian  colonies  into ... 
iC  Media,  fubdues  Syria  and  Paleftine,  cuts  off  the  Seleu- 
**  cidae,  and  carries  their  wives  and  daughters  into  cap- 
**  tivity.  This  prince  is  nearly  allied  to  Mithridates-; 
"  he  is  his  foninlaw.  Do  you  think  he  will  disregard 
4t  him,  when  he  comes  as  a  fuppliant,  and  not  take  up 
"  arms  in  his  caufe  ?  Why  will  you  then  be  in  fuch  hafte 
44  to  drive  Mithridates  out  of  his  dominions,  and  rifk 
,  the  bringing  Tigranes  upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted  a 
44  a  pretence  for  it  ?  And  furely  he  cannot  find  a  more 
**  fpecious  one,  than  that  of  /uccoring  a  fatherinlaw, 
44  and  a  king  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  neceffity.  What 
44  need  is  there  then  for  us  to  ripen  this  affair,  and  to 
44  teach  Mithridates  what  he  may  not  know,  who  are 
"  the  confederates  he  is  to  feek  againft  us  ;  or  to  drive 
41  him,  againft  his  inclination  and  his  notions  of  honor, 
44  into  the  arms  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  give  him 
N  time  to  make  preparations  and  regain  ftrength  in  his 
44  own  territories,  that  we  may  have  to  meet  the  Chol- 
"  chians,  the  Tibarenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we 
"  have  often  beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown  forces  of 
**  the  Medes  and  the  Armenians  r" 

Agreeably  to  thefe  fentiments  Lucullus  fpent  a  great 
deal  of  time  before  Amifus,  proceeding  very  flowly  in  the 
fiege.  After  the  winter  was  part,  he  left  that  charge  to 
Muraena,  and  marched  againft  Mithridates,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  the  Cabiri,  with  a  refolution  to 
wait  for  the  Romans  there.  His  army  confifted  of  forty 
thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  which  he  had 
lately  collected  ;  and  in  thefe  he  placed  the  greateft  con- 
fidence.    Nay,  he  paffed  the  river  Lycus,  and  gave  the 

*  Hence  it  appears,  as  well  as  from  a  paflfage  in  Strabo,  that  there 
was  a  diftricl  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  called  Cabiri.  Indeed 
the  worfhip  of  thofe  gods  had  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia, 
and  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  homage  paid  them  at  Rome 
under  the  title  of  Dim  Peks, 
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Romans  the  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  Tn  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  cavalry  engaged,  and  the  Romans 
were  put  to  the  rout.  Pomponius,  a  man  of  fome  dignity, 
was  wounded  and  taken.  Though  much  indifpofed  with 
his  wounds,  he  was  brought  before  Mithridates,  whoaiked 
him,  "  Whether,  if  he  faved  his  life,  he  would  become 
"  his  friend  ?"  "  On  condition  you  will  be  reconciled  to 
"  the  Romans,"  faid  he,  "  I  will  !  But  if  not,  I  mud 
"  remain  your  enemy."  The  king,  ftruck  with  admira- 
tion of  his  patriotifm,  did  him  no  injury. 

Lucullus  was  apprehenfive  of  farther  danger  on  the 
plain,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  fuperiority  in  horfe,  and 
yet  he  was  loth  to  take  to  the  mountains,  which  were  at  a 
confiderable  diltance,  as  well  as  woody  and  difficult  of 
afcent.  While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  fome  Greeks 
happened  to  be  taken,  who  had  hid  themfelves  in  a  cave. 
Artemidorus,  the  eldeff.  of  them,  undertook  to  conduct 
him  to  a  poft  where  he  might  encamp  in  the  utmoft  fecu- 
rity,  and  where  there  flood  a  cattle  which  commanded  the 
plain  of  the  Cabiri.  Lucullus  gave  credit  to  his  report, 
and  began  his  march  in  the  night,  after  he  had  caufed  a 
number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  in  his  old  camp.  Having 
got  fafely  through  the  narrow  paiTes,  he  gained  the 
heights,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  above  the  enemy's 
heads,  in  a  Situation  where  he  might  fight  with  advantage, 
when  he  chofe  it,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  it,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  fit  Mill. 

At  prefent  neither  Lucullus  nor  Mithridates  was  in- 
clined to  rifk  a  battle  ;  but  fome  of  the  king's  foldiers 
happening  to  purfue  a  deer,  a  party  of  Romans  went  out 
to  intei-cept  them.  This  brought  on  a  fharp  fkirmifh, 
numbers  continually  coming  up  on  each  iide.  At  length 
the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage. 

The  Romans,  beholding  from  the  camp  the  flight  of 
their  fellow  foldiers,  were  greatly  difturbed,  and  ran  to 
Lucullus,  to  entreat  him  to  lead  them  out,  and  give  the 
fignal  for  battle.  But  he,  willing  to  fhow  them  of  how 
much  importance  in  all  dangerous  conflicts  the  prefence 
of  an  able  general  is,  ordered  them  to  (land  frill ;  and  def- 
cending  into  the  plain  himfelf,  feized  the  foremoft  of  the 
fugitives,  and  commanded  them  to  face  about.  They 
obeyed,  and  the  reft  rallying  with  them,  they  ea.fily  But 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  to  their  flfe-rc    « 
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ments.  Lucullus,  at  his  return,  infli&ed  on  the  fugitives 
the  ufual  punifhment.  He  made  them  ftrip  to  their  vefts, 
take  off  their  girdles,  and  then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet 
long  ;  the  reft  of  the  troops  all  the  while  (landing  and 
looking  on. 

In  the  army  of  Mithridates  there  was  a  Dardarian 
grandee,  named  Olthacus.  The  Dardarians  are  fome  of 
thofe  barbarous  people  who  live  near  the  lake  Mseotis. 
Olthacus  was  a  man  fit  for  every  warlike  attempt  that  re- 
quired flrength  and  courage,  and  in  counfel  and  contriv- 
ance inferior  to  none.  Befide  thefe  accompliihments, 
he  was  affable,  eafy,  and  agreeable  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  He  was  always  involved  in  fome  difpufe,  or  jeal- 
oufy  at  leaft,  of  the  other  great  men  of  his  country,  who, 
like  him,  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  in  it  j  and  to  bring 
Mithridates  into  his  intereft,  he  undertook  the  daring 
enterprize  of  killing  Lucullus.  Mithridates  commended 
his  defign,  and  publicly  gave  him  fome  affronts,  to  afford 
him  a  pretence  for  refentment.  Olthacus  laid  hold  on  it, 
and  rode  off  to  Lucullus,  who  received  him  with  pleafure. 
For  his  reputation  was  well  known  in  the  camp  ;  and, 
"upon  trial,  the  Roman  general  found  his  prefence  of 
mind  and  his  addrefs  fo  extraordinary,  that  he  took  him 
to  his  table  and  his  council  board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found  his  op- 
portunity, he  ordered  his  fervants  to  have  his  horfe  ready 
without  the  camp.  It  was  now  mid  day,  and  the  foldiers 
were  fitting  in  the  fun  or  otherwife  repofing  themfelves, 
when  he  went  to  the  general's  pavilion  ;  expecting  that 
none  would  pretendto  hinder  the  admiffion  of  a  man  who, 
was  intimate  with  Lucullus,  and  who  faid  he  had  fttfiinefs 
of  importance  to  communicate.  And  he  had  certainly 
entered,  if  fleep,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  other- 
generals,  had  not  faved  Lucullus.  Menedemus,  one  of 
his  chamberlains,  was  then  in  waiting,  and  he  told  Ol- 
thacus, "  This  was  not  a  proper  time  to  fee  Lucullus, 
**  becaufe,  after  long  watching  and  fatigue,  he  was  now 
"  taking  fome  reft."  Olthacus  did  not  take  this  denial  ; 
but  faid,  "  I  muft  enter,  whether  you  will  or  not,  foPit 
*'  have  great  and  neceffary  bufinefs  to  lay  before  him." 
Menedemus,  incenfed  at  his  infolence,  anfwered  "  Noth- 
"  ing  is  more  neceffary  than  the  preservation  of  Lu- 
**  cullus,"  and  thruft  him  back  with  both  hands.     Ol- 
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thacus,  fearing  his  defign  was  difcovered,  withdrew  pri- 
vately from  the  camp,  took  horfe,  and  returned  to  Mith- 
ridates without  effecting  any  thing.  Thus  the  crifis,  in 
other  matters,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  either  faves  or 
deftroys. 

After  this,  Sornatius  was  fent  out  with  ten  cohorts  to 
efcort  a  convoy.  Mithridates  detached  againft  him  one 
of  his  officers  named  Menander.  An  engagement  enfued, 
and  the  barbarians  were  routed  with  great  lofs.  Another 
time  Lucullus  difpatched  Adrian  with  a  confiderable 
corps,  to  protect  the  party  employed  in  collecting  pro- 
vifions  and  fupplying  his  camp.  Mithridates  did  not  let 
him  pafs  unnoticed,  but  fent  Menemachus  and  Myron 
againft  them,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry  and  another 
of  infantry.  All  thefe  combatants,  except  two,  the  Ro- 
mans put  to  the  fword.  Mithridates  diffembled  his  lofs, 
pretending  it  was  fmall,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  mif- 
conduct  of  the  commanding  officers.  But  when  Adrian 
paGTed  by  his  camp  in  great  pomp,  with  many  waggons 
loaded  with  provifions  and  rich  fpoils  in  his  train,  the 
king's  fpirits  began  to  droop,  and  the  mod  diftreiling  ter- 
ror fell  upon  his  army.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
quit  that  poll. 

The  nobility  about  the  king  began  to  fend  off  their 
baggage  with  all  the  privacy  they  could,  but  would  not 
fuffer  others  to  do  the  fame.  "  The  foldiers  finding  them- 
ielves  joftled  and  thruft  back  in  the  gateways,  were  i'o 
much  provoked  at  that  treatment,  that  they  turned  upon 
them,  fell  to  plundering  the  baggage,  and  killed  feveral 
of  them.  Dorylaus,  one  of  the  generals,  loll  his  life  for 
nothing  but  a  purple  robe  which  he  had  on.  Hermseus, 
a  prieft,  was  trodden  under  foot  at  the  gate.  Mithridates 
himfelf,  without  any  attendant  or  groom  to  aflift  him,  got 
out  of  the  camp  amidft  the  crowd.  Of  all  his  royal  ftud 
there  was  not  one  horfe  left  him  ;  but  at  laft  Ptolemy  the 
eunuch,  feeing  him  carried  along  with  the  torrent,  and 
happening  to  be  on  horfeback,  difmounted,  and  gave  him 
his.  The  Romans  preffed  hard  upon  him,  and  indeed 
came  up  time  enough  to  have  taken  him.  He  was  in  fact: 
almoft  in  their  hands  ;  but  their  avarice  faved  him.  The 
prey,  which  had  been  purfued  through  numberlefs  con- 
flicts and  dangers,  efcaped,  and  the  victorious  Lucullus 
was  robbed. of.  the  reward  of  his  toils.    The  horfe  which 
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the  king  rode,  was  almoft  overtaken,  when  a  mule  loaded 
with  gold  came  between  him  and  his  purfuers,  either  by 
accident  or  by  the  king's  contrivance.  The  foldiers  im- 
mediately began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  came  to  blows  about 
the  contents  j  which  gave  Mithridates  time  to  get  oft". 
Nor  was  this  the  only  disadvantage  Lucullus  experienced 
from  their  avarice.  Calliftratus,  the  king's  Secretary,  was 
taken,  and  the  Roman  general  had  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  but  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  ir, 
perceiving  he  had  five  hundred  crowns  in  his  girdle,  dif- 
uatched  him  for  the  money.  Yet  to  fuch  men  as  theSehe 
gave  up  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this,  lie  took  Cabira,  and  many  other  places  of 
Strength,  in  which  he  ^pund  much  treafure.  He  likewife 
found  in  their  prifons  many  Greeks,  and  Several  of  the 
king's  own  relations,  confined  ;  and,  as  they  had  long 
thought  themfelves  in  the  moft  deSperate  circumfrances, 
the  liberty  which  they  gained  by  the  favor  of  Lucullus, 
appeared  to  them  not  fo  much  a  deliverance,  as  a  refur- 
redb'on  and  new  life.  One  of  the  king's  Sifters  named 
Hyfla,  very  happily  for  her,  was  of  the  number.  The 
other  Sifters  and  wives  of  Mithridates,  who  feemed  placed 
more  remote  from  danger,  and  at  a  diftance  from  war,  all 
perifhed  miSerably ;  he  Sent  the  eunuch  Bacchides  to  Pher- 
nacia,  with  orders  to  See  them  put  to  death. 

Among  the  reft  were  two  of  his  Sifters,  Roxana  and 
Statira,  who  were  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  ftill  virgins  ; 
and  two  of  his  wives,  both  lonians,  Berenice  of  Chios, 
and  Monime  of  Miletus.  The  latter  was  much  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  king  had  tried  every 
expedient  to  bring  her  to  liften  to  a  lawlefs  pafTion,  and  made 
her  a  preSent  of  fifteen  thoufand  crowns  at  one  time,  She 
rejected  all  his  Solicitations  till  he  agreed  to  marriage,  Sent 
h#r  a  diadem  and  declared  her  queen.  Before  the  laft 
fad  meflage,  She  had  paded  her  time  very  unhappily,  and 
looked  with  grief  and  indignation  on  that  beauty,  which 
inftead  of  ahuibandhad  procured  her  an  imperious  mailer, 
and  inftead  of  the  domeltic  comforts  of  marriage,  a  guard 
of  barbarians.  Banifhed  far  from  Greece,  fhe^had  lofl 
the  real  blefling  of  life,  and  where  She  hoped  for  happinefs, 
found  nothing  but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came,  and  informed  thofe  princefTes 
they  mufl  die,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  ctooofe  the 
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death  moil  eafy  and  agreeable  to  them,  Monime  matching 
the  diadem  from  her  head,  applied  it  to  her  neck,  that  it 
might  do  the  fatal  office.  But  it  broke,  and  the  p-rin- 
cefs  faid,  u  O  curfed  band  !  wouldeft  thou  not  at  leaft, 
*fferve  me  on  this  occafion  V1  then  fpitting  upon  it, 
.•he  threw  it  from  her,  and  flretched  out  her  neck  to  Bac- 
chides. 

Berenice  took  poifon  ;  and,  as  her  mother,  who  was 
prefent,  begged  a  mare  of  it,  fhe  granted  her  requeft. 
They  both  drank  of  it ;  and  its  force  operated  fnfficiently 
upon  the  weaker  body  :  But  Berenice,  not  having  taken 
a  proper  quantity,  was  long  of  dying.  Bacchides  therefore 
itrangled  her.  Roxana,  one  of  the  unmarried  fitters,  after 
having  vented  the  moil  bitter  imprecations  and  reproaches 
againft  Mithridates,  took  poifon.  Statira,  however,  died 
without  one  unkind  or  ungenerous  word.  She  rather 
commended  her  brother,  when  he  mnft  have  his  anxieties 
about  his  own  life,  for  not  forgetting  them,  but  providing 
that  they  might  die  free  and  undifhonored.  Thefe  events 
were  very  diiagreeble  to  the  native  goodnefs  and  human- 
ity of  Lucullus. 

He  continued  his  purfuit  of  Mithridates  as  far  as  Ta- 
laura  ;  where  having  learned  that  he  was  fled  four  days 
before  into  Armenia  to  Tigranes,  he  turned  back  again. 
He  fubdued,  however,  the  Chaldaeans  and  Tibarenians, 
and  reduced  thelefs  Armenia,  with  the  towns  and  catties. 
Then  he  lent  Appius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Amifus,  which  his 
troops  were  frill  befieging.  The  length  of  the  fiege  was 
owing  to  Callimachus  who  commanded  in  the  town,  and 
was  an  able  engineer,  foiled  in  every  art  of  attack  and 
defence.  By  this  he  gave  the  Romans  much  trouble,  for 
which  he  fuffered  afterwards.  Lucullus  availed  himfelf 
of  a  ftratagem,  againft  which  he  had  not  guarded.  He 
made  a  fudden  affauit  at  the  time  when  Callimachus  ufed 
to  draw  off  his  men  for  refreshment.  Thus  he  made  him- 
felf mailer  cf  fome  part  of  the  wall  ;  upon  which,  Calli- 
machus, either  envying  the  Romans  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  or  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  own  efcape,  fet  fire 
to  the  town,  and  quitted  it.  For  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  thofe  who  fled  by  fea.  The  flames  fpread  with 
gfceat  rapidity  around  the  walls,  and  the  foldiers  prepared 
themfelves  to  pillage  the  houfes.     Lucullus,  in  comraif- 
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eratioa  of  a  fine  city  thus  finking  into  ruin,  endeayored 
to  aflift  it  from  without,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire.  But  they  paid  no  .regard  to  him;  they 
went  on  collecting  the  fpoils,  and  clafhing  their  arms,  till 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  plunder  to  them,  in  hopes 
of  faving  the  city  from  the  flames.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, quite  otherwife.  In  rummaging  every  corner,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  they  fet  fire  to  many  of  the  houfes 
themfelves.  So  that  when  Lucullus  entered  the  town 
next  morning,  he  faid  to  his  friends,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  I  have  often  admired  the  good  fortune  of  Syllabut  nev- 
"  er  fo  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  defired  to  fave 
"  Athens,  and  fucceeded.  I  wifhed  to  imitate  him  oa 
"  this  occafion  ;  but,  infiead  of  that,  the  gods  have  ciafTed 
"  me  with  Mummius.*" 

Nevertheleis,  he  endeavored  to  reftore  the  place,  as 
far  as  its  unhappy  circumltances  would  permit.  A  mow- 
er, which  providentially  fell  about  the  time  it  was  taken, 
extingtufhed  the  fire,  and  faved  many  of  the  buildings  ; 
and,  during  his  ftay,  he  rebuilt  mod  of  thofe  that  were 
deftroyed.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  he  re- 
ceived with  pleafure,  and  added  to  them  a  draught  of 
other  Greeks,  who  were  willing  to  fettle  there.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  gave  them  a  territory  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted  here  at  a 
time  when  their  power  was  at  the  height  ;  and  they  were 
mailers  of  the  fea.  Hence  it  was,  that  thofe  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Arittion,  retired  to  Arnifus,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens  ;  fortunately 
enough  gaining  abroad  what  they  loft  at  home.  The 
remainder  of  them  Lucullus  now  clothed  in  an  honora- 
ble manner,  gave  each  two  hundred  drachma",  and  fenr 
them  back  into  their  own  country.  Tyrannio,  the  gram- 
marian, was  of  the  number.  Murama  begged  him  of 
Lucullus,  and  afterwards  enfranchifed  him  ;  in  which  ho 
afted  ungeneroufly  by  h's  fuperior  officers  prefent.  Lu- 
cullus would  not  have  been  willing  that  a  man  fo  hon- 
ored for  his  learning,  Mould  be  firft  considered  as  a 
Have,  and  then  fet  free.  The  real  liberty  he  was  born 
to,  muft  be  taken  away,  before  he  could  have  this  feem- 
Lng  freedom.     But   this  was   not  the    only   inftance  in 

*  The  deft  rover  of  Corinth. 
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which  Muraena  acted  with  lefs  generofity  than  became  an 
officer  of  his  rank. 

Luculius  then  turned  towards  the  cities  of  Afia,  that  he 
might  beftow  the  time  which  was  not  employed  in  war, 
<en  the  promotion  of  law  and  juftice.  Thefe  had  long  loft 
their  influence  in  that  province,  which  was  overwhelmed 
with  unfpeakable  misfortunes.  It  was  defolated  and  en- 
flaved  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  by  ufurers.  The 
poor  inhabitants  were  forced  to  fell  the  moft  beautiful  of 
their  fans  and  daughters,  the  ornaments  and  offerings  in 
their  temples,  their  paintings,  and  the  ftatues  of  their 
gods.  The  laft  refource  was  to  ferve  their  creditors  as 
flaves.  Their  fufferings  prior- to  this,  were  more  cruel 
and  infupportable  ;  prifons,  racks,  tortures,  expofures  to 
the  burning  fun  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  cold  amidft  ice  or  mire  ;  infomuch  that  fervitude 
teemed  a  happy  deliverance,  and  a  fcene  of  peace.  Lucul- 
ius, finding  the  cities  in  fuch  dreadful  diftrefs,  foon  ref- 
cued  the  oppreffed  from  all  their  burdens. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  he  ordered  the  creditors  not  to  take 
above  one  in  the  hundred  for  a  month's  intereft  ;*  in  the 
next  place,  he  aboiifhed  all  injjereft  that  exceeded  the 
principal  ;  the  third  and  moft  important  regulation,  was, 
that  the  creditor  fhould  not  take  above  a  fourth  part  of 
the  debtor's  income.  And  if  any  one  took  intereft  upon 
.intereft,  he  was  to  lofe  all.  By  thefe  means,  in  lefs  than 
four  years,  all  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the  eftates  reftor- 
ed  free  to  the  proprietors.  The  public  fine  which  Sylla 
.had  laid  upon  Afia,  was  twenty  thoufand  talents.  It  had 
been  paid  twice;  and  yet  the  mercilefs  collectors,  by  ufu- 
:ry  upon  ufury,  now  brought  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  talents. 

Thefe  men,  pretending  they  had  been  unjuftly  treated, 
raifed  a  clamor  in  Rome  againft  Luculius,  and  hired  a 
number  of  popular  orators  to  fpeak  againft  him.  They 
had,  indeed,  a  confiderable  intereft,  becaufe  many  per- 
sons who  had  a  fhare  in  the  administration,  were  their 
debtors.  Luculius,  on  the  other  hand  was  beloved  not 
only  by  the  nations  which  had  experienced  his  good  of- 
fices ,•  the   hearts  of  the  other  provinces  were  his,  and 

*  This  was  the  legal  intereft  among  the  Romans.  Whence  we 
may  learn  the  comparative  Scarcity  of  money  in  thole  times. 
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they  longed  for  a  governor  who  had  made  fuch  numbers 
happy. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  was  fent  ambaffador  to  Tygranes 
by  Lucuilus,  and  who  was  h:s  wife's  brother,  at  fiift  fell 
into  the  hands  of  guides  that  were  fubjecls  to  Mithridates. 
Thefe  men  made  him  take  an  unneceffary  circuit  of  ma- 
ny days  journey  in  the  upper  countries 'j  but  at  laft  an 
enfranchifed  fervant  of  lus,  a  Syrian  by  nation,  difcover- 
ed  to  him  the  impofitiorr,  and  mowed  him  the  right  road. 
He  then  bade  adieu  to  his  barbarian  guides,  and  in  a  few 
days  patTed  the  Euphrates,  and  reached  Antioch  of 
Daphne/* 

There  he  had  crders  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was 
then  employed  in  reducing  fome  cities  of  Phoenicia  ;  and 
lie  found  means  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  intereil 
many  princes  who  fubmitted  to  the  Armenian  out  of  pure 
neceiiity.  Among  thefe  was  Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordy- 
ene.  A  number  of  the  cities  too,  which  Tigranes  had 
conquered,  privately  fent  deputies  to  Clodius;  and  he 
promifed  them  all  the  fuccor  Lucuilus  could  give,  but 
defired  they  would  make  no  immediate  refinance.  The 
Armenian  government  was,  indeed,  an  infuppcrtable 
burden  to  the  Greeks.  Particularly,  the  king's  pride, 
through  a  long  courfe  of  profperity,  was  become  fo  enor- 
mous, that  he  thought  whatever  is  great  and  admirable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  not  only  in  his  power,  but 
even  made  for  him.  For,  though  his  profpecls  at  firfi 
were  -fmall  and  contemptible,  he  had  fubdued  many 
nations,  and  humbled  the  Parthian  power  more  than 
any  prince  before  him.  He  had  colonized  Mefopotamia 
with  Greeks,  whom  he  draughted  in  great  numbers  out 
of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He  had  drawn  the  fcenitef 
Arabians  from  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  placed 
them  nearer  to  Armenia,  that  he  might  avail- himfelf  of 
their  mercantile  abilities.  He  had  many  kings  at  his 
court  in  the  capacity  offervants,  and  four  in  particular 
as  mace  bearers  or  footmen,  who,  whenever  he  rode  on 

*  Among  feveral  cities  of  that  name,  this  was  the  principal.  It 
was  called,  however,  by  way  of  diilinttion,  the  Antioch  of  Daphne. 
Daphne  was  a  beautiful  village,  about  forty  furlongs  from  it,  con- 
tecrated  to  the  nymph  of  .that  name,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  a 
large  extent,  feveral  of  them  probably  of  laurel  ;  in  the  midft  of 
which  flood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  grove  and 
temple  were  a  fanftuary. 

t  Probably  fo  called  from  their  living  in  tents. 
3.  r   * 
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horfeback,  ran  before  him  in  fhort  jerkins  ;  and,  when  he 
fat  to  give  audience,  flood  by  with  their  hands  clafped  to- 
gether ;  which  lad  circumftance  feems  a  mark  of  the  low- 
eft  flavery,  a  token  that  they  had  not  only  refigned  their 
liberty,  but  that  they  were  prepared  rather  to  luffer  than 
to  a£t. 

Appius,  not  in  the  leafl  di (concerted  at  all  this  pomp, 
plainly  fet  forth  his  commifiion,  at  his  firft  audience, 
"  That  he  was  come  to  demand  Mithridates,  whom  Lu- 
"  cullus  claimed  for  his  triumph  ;  otherwife  he  rauft  de- 
clare war  again  ft  Tigranes."  Whatever  efforts  that 
prince  made  to  receive  the  meflage  with  an  eafy  counte- 
nance and  a  kind  of  fmile,  it  .was  vifible  to  all,  that  he 
was  affecled  with  the  young  man's  bold  addrefs.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  firft  free  fpeech  he  had  heard  for  five  and 
twenty  years  ;  for  fo  long  he  had  been  a  king,  or  rather  a 
tyrant.  However,  the  anfvver  he  gave  Appius,  was, 
"  That  he  would  not  deliver  up  Mithridates ;  and  if  the 
61  Romans  began  the  war,  he  was  able  to  defend  himfelf." 
He  was  difpleafed  with  Lucullus  for  giving  him,  in  his 
letter,  barely  the  title  of  king,  and  not  that  of  king  of 
kings  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  anfwer,  he  would  not  addrefs 
him  as  Imperator.*  This  did  not  hinder  him  from  fending 
magnificent  prefents  to  Appius;  and,  when  he  found  he  did 
accept  them,  he  fent  more.  At  laft,  Appius,  that  he  might 
not  feem  to  reject  them  out  of  any  particular  pique,  took 
up  a  cup,  and  fent  back  all  the  reft.  Theii  he  returned 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  his  general. 

Before  this,  Tigranes  had  not  deigned  to  admit  Mith- 
ridates into  his  prefence,  nor  to  fpeak  to  a  prince  who 
was  fo  nearly  allied  to  him,  and  who  had  lately  loft  fo 
great  a  kingdom.  He  had  fent  him  in  a  contemptuous 
manner  te  remote  marines  and  a  fickly  air,  where  he  was 
kept  like  a  prifoner.  But  now  he  called  him  to  court 
with  great  marks  of  honor  and  regard.  In  a  private 
conference,  they  exculpated  themfeivesat  the  expenfe  of 
their  friends,.  Metrodorus,  the  Scepfian,  was  of  the  num- 
ber ^  an  able  fpeaker,  and  a  man  of  extenfive  erudition, 
who 'had  been  in  fuch  high  favor,   that  he  was  ftiled  the 

*  The  SnglHh  word  genera!  is  not  entirely  equivalents  the  Greek 
tffrtftgaraf,  cr  the  Latin  iterator,  which  was  afterwards  the  title 
of  the  cmpf.ro rs. 
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king's  father.  It  feems,  when  he  v\ ent  ambaflfador  from 
Mithridates  to  the  Armenian  court,  to  beg  affiftance 
again (1  the  Romans,  Tigranes  faid,  M  What  would  you, 
**  Metrodorus  advife  me  to  in  this  cafe  ?"  Whether  it 
was,  that  he  had  the  interefl:  of  Tigranes  in  view,  or 
•whether  he  wanted  to  fee  Mithridates  abfolutely  ruined, 
he  anfwered,  "  As  an  ambaffador,  I  fbould  exhort  you  to 
*'  it ;  but,  as  your  counsellor,  I  fhouid  advife  you  again.'t 
"  it."  Tigranes  difcovered  this  to  Mithridates,  not 
imagining  he  would  refent  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  The 
unfortunate  prince  immediately  put  Metrodorus  to 
death  ;  and  Tigranes  greatly  repented  the  ftep  he  had 
taken,  though  he  was  not  abfolutely  the  caufe  of  that 
minifter's  death,  but  only  added  flings  to  the  hatred 
Mithridates  had  long  entertained  for  him.  This  appeared 
when  his  private  memorandums  were  taken,  in  which 
Metrodorus  was  found  among  thofe  marked  cut  for  the 
axe.  Tigranes  buried  him  honorably,  and  fpared  no 
expenfe  in  his  funeral,  though  he  had  been  ther  caufe  of 
his  death. 

Amphicrates,  the  orator,  likewife  died  at  that  court, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  record  his  name  for  the  fake  of 
Athens.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  banifhed  his  country, 
and  to  have  retired  to  Seleuciaupon  the  Tigris,  where  the 
inhabitants  denred  him  to  open  a  fchool  of  rhetoric,  but 
he  anfwered,  in  the  mofl  contemptuous  manner,  and  with 
all  the  vanity  of  a  fophift,  '■*  That  a  plate  could  not  con- 
"  tain  a  dolphin. **  From  thence  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  wife  of  Ti- 
granes, where  he  foon  made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious,  that  he 
was  forbidden  all  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks  ;  upon 
which  he  flarved  himfelf  to  death.  Cleopatra  beftowed 
upon  him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  tomb  is  near 
a  place  called  Sapha. 

Lucullus,  having  eftablifhed  peace  and  good  laws  in 
Afia,  did  not  neglect  what  might  be  conducive  to  ele- 
gance and  pleafure  ;  but,  during  his  flay  at  Ephefus,  en- 
tertained the  Grecian  cities  with  fhows,  triumphal  feafts^ 
and  trials  of  fkill  between  wreftlers  and  gladiators.  The 
cities,  in  return,  inflituted  a  feaft  to  his -honor,  which* 
they  called  Lucullia  ;  and  the  real  affection  that  infpired 
them  with  the  thought;  was  more  agreeable  than  the 
honor,  itfelf* 
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When  Appius  was  returned,  and  had  acquainted  Jvim 
that  it  was  necelTary  to  go  to  war  with  Tigranes,  he  went 
back  to  Pontus,  and  puthimfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
His  fir  ft  operation  was  to  lay  fierce  to  Sinope,  or  rather  to 
a  corps  of  Ciiicians  who  had  thrown  themielves  into  the 
town  on  the  fart  of  Mithridates.  Thefe,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Lucullus,  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  (word,  and  after  fetting  hie  to  the  place,  endeavor- 
ed to  efcape  in  the  night.  But  Lucullus  difcovering  their 
intentionSj  entered  the  town,  and  having  killed  eight 
thoufand  of  them  who  were  left  behind,  reftored  their  ef- 
fects to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  himfeif  greatly  in 
faving  the  city  from  the  flames.  His  particular  induce- 
ment was  the  following  dream  :  He  dreamed  that  a  perfon 
flood  by  him,  and  fajd,  "  Go  forward,  Lucullus  ;  for 
"  Autolycus  is  coming  to  meet  you."  When  he  awaked, 
he  could  form  no  conjecture  about  the  fignification  of  the 
dream.  However,  he  took  the  city  the  fame  day,  and,  in 
purfuing  the  Ciiicians  to  their  fhips,  he  faw  a  ftatue  lying 
on  the  fhore,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  on 
board.  The  work  was  one  of  the  mafterpieces-of  Sthenis  ; 
and  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  ftatue  of  Autolycus,  the 
founder  of  Sinope.  This  Autolycus  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Deimachus,  and  one  of  thofe  Thelfalians  who 
afufted  Hercules  in  the  war  againft  the  Amazons.*  In  his 
voyage  back,  along  with  Demoleon  and  Phlogius,  his  fhip 
/truck,  on  a  rock  cf  the  Cherfonefus,  called  Pedaiion,  and 
he  loft  it.  He  and  his  friends,  however,  faved  their  lives 
and  their  arms,  and  went  to  Sinope,  which  they  took 
from  the  Syrians.  The  Syrians  who  then  held  it,  we  are 
told,  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  the  defendants  of 
Syrus  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  Sinope  the  daughter  of 
Afopus.  When  Lucullus  heard  this,  he  recollected  the 
obfervation  of  Sylla  in  his  Commentaries,  "  That  notr**. 
4i  ing  more  deferves  our  belief  and  attention,  than  what 
"  is  fignified  to  us  in  dreams. " 

After  news  was  brought  that  Mithridates  and  Tigranes 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
all  their  forces,  in  order  to  fieze  Alia  before  him,  he  could 

*  Strabo  tells  us,  Au'olycus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who, 
after  his  voyage  to  Colchis,  fettled  at  Sinope;  and  had  divine  honors 
paid  him  aher  his  death.     Strab.  1.  xij.. 
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not  help  thinking  it  ftrange,  that  the  Armenian  did  not 
make  ufe  of  Mithridates  when  in  his  glory,  nor  join  the 
armies  of  Pontus  while  they  were  in  their  full  ftrength  ; 
but  fuffered  them  to  be  broken  and  deftroyed  ;  and  now 
at  laft  vvith  cold  hopes  of  fuccefs  began  the  war,  or  rather 
threw  himleli  down  headlong  with  thofe  who  could  ft  and 
no  longer. 

Amidft  thefe  tranfaclions,  Machares  the  fon  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  was  matter  of  the  Bofphorus,  fent  Lucullus 
a  coronet  of  gold  of  a  thoufand  crowns  value,  and  begged 
to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
Lucuilus,  now  concluding,  that  the  firft  war  was  finifned, 
left  Sornatius,  with  a  corps  oi  fix  thoufand  men,  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  that  province;  and  with  twelve  thoufand 
foot  and  lefs  than  three  thoufand  horfe,  marched  to  meet 
another  war.  it  feemed  amafing  temerity  to  go  with  a 
handful  of  men  againft  fo  many  warlike  nations,  fo  many 
myriads  of  cavalry,  and  fuch  a  vaft  country,  interfered 
with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded  with  mountains  for  ever 
covered  with  mow.  Of  couri'e  his  foldiers,  who  were 
not  otherwife  under  the  beft  difcipline,  now  followed 
with  great  reluctance,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popular  orators  clamored  againft  him 
in  Rome,  reprefenting  that  he  levied  war  after  war  ; 
not  that  the  public  utility  required  it,  bur  that  he  might 
always  keep  the  command  and  continue  in  arms,  and  that 
he  might  accumulate  riches  at  the  rifk  of  the  common- 
wealth. Thefe  at  laft  fucceeded  in  their  delign,  which 
was  to  recal  Lucuilus. 

At  prefent  he  reached  the  Euphrates  by  long  marches. 
He  found  it  fwoln  and  overflowing  by  reafon  of  the  late 
rains,  and  was  apprehenfive  he  fhould  find  much  delay 
and  difficulty  in  collecting  boats  and  making  a  bridge  of 
them.  But  in  the  evening  the  flood  began  to  fubfide,  and 
leflen  in  fuch  a  manner  in  the  night,  that  next  morning 
the  river  appeared  much  within  the  channel.  The  people 
of  the  country  feeing  little  ifiands  in  its  bed,  which  had 
feldom  been  vifible,  and  the  ftream  breaking  gently  about 
them,  confidered  Lucullus  as  fomething  more  than  mor- 
tal. For  they  faw  the  great  river  put  on  a  mild  and 
obliging  air  to  him,  and  afford  him  a  quick  and  eafy  paflage. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity,  and  paffed  it 
with  his  army.     An  aufpicious  omen  appeared  immed^- 
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ately  after.  A  number  of  heifers,  facred  to  the  Perflati 
Diana,  the  goddefs  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts 
particularly  worfhip,  paftured  on  the  other  fide.  Thefe 
heifers  are  ufed  only  in  the  way  of  facrifice  ;  at  other  times 
they  range  at  large,  maiked  with  .the  figure  of  a  torch,  as 
a  token  of  their  designation  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  take 
them  when  they  were  wanted.  But  now  the  army  had  no 
fooner  crofted  the  river,  than  one  of  them  went  and  Mood 
by  a  rock  which  is  deemed  facred  to  the  goddefs,  and 
hanging  down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  thofe  that  are 
bound,  offered  herfelf  to  Lucullus  as  a  victim.  He  fac- 
rificed  alfo  a  bull  to  the  Euphrates,  on  account  cf  his  fafe 
paflage. 

He  flayed  there  that  whole  day  to  refrefh  his  army. 
The  next  day  he  marched  through  Sophene,  without  do- 
ing the  leaft  injury  to  thofe  who  fubm  sited  and  received 
his  troops  in  a  proper  manner.  Nay,  when  his  men 
wanted  to  flop  and  take  a  fort  that  was  fuppofed  to  be 
full  of  treafure,  he  pointed  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  ap- 
peared at  a  diftance,  and  faid,  "  Yonder  is  the  fort  ycu 
"  are  to  take  j  as  for  thefe  things,  they  will  of  courfe  be- 
**  long  to  the  conqueror."  Then,  pufhing  his  march,  he 
crofted  the  Tigris,  and  entered  Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  firft  man  who  brought  him  an 
account  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  to  lofe  his  head  for  his 
reward,  no  one  afrerwards  prefumed  to  mention  it.  He 
remained  in  ignorance,  though  the  hoftile  fire  already 
touched  him  ;  and  with  pleasure  heard  his  flatterers  fay, 
"  Lucullus  would  be  a  great  general,  if  he  waited  forTi- 
"  granes  at  Ephefus,  and  did  not  quit  Alia  at  the  fight 
"  of  his  vaft  armies."  Thus  it  is  not  every  man  that 
can  bear  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind  bear  great 
profperity  without  daggering.  The  firft  of  his  friends 
who  ventured  to  tell,  him  the  truth  was  Mithrobarzanes  ; 
and  he  was  but  ill  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 
He  was  fent  again  ft  Lucullus  with  three  thoufand  horfe 
and  a  more  refpeclable  body  of  foot,  with  orders  to  take 
the  Roman  general  alive,  but  to  tread  the  reft  under  his 
feet. 

Part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  pitching  their  tents,  and 
the  reft  were  upon  the  march,  when  their  fcouts  brought 
intelligence  that  the  barbarians  were  at  hand.  He  had, 
therefore,  his  apprehenhons,  that  if  they  attacked  him 
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bpfare  his  troops  were  all  aflenibled  and  formed,  they 
might  be  put  in  diforder.  The  meafure  he  took  was  to 
rtay  and  intrench  himfelf  ;  mean  time  he  lent  his  lieuten- 
ant Sextilius  with  iixteen  hundred  horfe,  and  not  many 
more  infantry,  including  both  the  light  and  the  heavy - 
armed,  with  orders,  when  he  approached  the  enemy,  to 
itop  and  amufe  them,  till  he  mould  be  informed  that  the 
iatrenchments  were  fmilhed. 

Sextilius  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but  Mithro- 
barzanes  came  upon  him  fo  boldly,  that  he  was  forced  to 
light.  Mithrobarzanes  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but 
fell  in  the  aclion.  Then  his  troops  took  to  flight,  and 
were  mofc  of  them  cut  in  pieces. 

After  this,  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  the  great  city 
which  he  had  built,  and  retired  to  Mount  Taurus,  where 
he  intended  to  collect  all  his  forces.  But  Lucullus,  not 
giving  him  much  time  for  preparation,  fent  Muraena  to 
harafs  and  cut  off  the  parties  on  one  fide,  as  faft  as  they 
came  up  *,  on  the  other  fide,  Sextilius  advanced  againft  a 
large  corps  of  Arabians,  which  was  going  to  join  the 
king.  Sextilius  came  upon  the  Arabians  as  tney  were 
encamping,  and  killed  the  greater!  part  of  them.  Muraena 
following  the  fteps  of  Tigranes,  took  his  opportunity  to 
attack  him,  as  he  was  leading  agreat  army  along  a  rugged 
and  narrow  defile.  The  king  himfelf  fled,  abandoning 
all  his  baggage.  Many  of  the  Armenians  were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  greater  numbers  made  prisoners. 

Lucullus,  after  this  fuccefs,  marched  againft  Tigrano- 
certa, and  inverted  it  with  his  army.  There  were  in  that 
city  many  Greeks  who  had  been  tranfplanted  out  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  many  barbarians  whofe  fortunes  had  been  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Adiabenians,  A  (Tynans, 
Gordyenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whofe  cities  Tigranes 
had  demolifhed,  and  then  removed  the  inhabitants,  and 
compelled  them  to  fettle  in  that  he  had  built.  The  place 
was  full  of  treafure^  and  rich  ornaments  ;  every  private 
perfon,  as  well  as  grandee,  to  make  their  court  to  the 
king,  ftriving  which  fhou Id  contribute  moft  to  its  embel- 
lifnment.  For  this  reafon  Lucullus  carried  on  the  fiege 
with  great  vigor,  in  the  opinion  that  Tigranes  would, 
contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  be  provoked  to  give  him 
battle.  And  he  was  not  miffaken.  Mithridates,  by 
meflengers  and   letters,  difluaded  the  king  much  frora 
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hazarding  a  battle,  and  advifed  him  only  to  cut  off  the 
Roman  convoys  with -his  cavalry.  Taxiles  too,  who 
came  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to  cooperate  with  Ti- 
granes,  entreated  him  to  avoid  meeting  the  Roman  arms, 
which  he  allured  him  were  invincible. 

At  firft  the  king  heard  him  with  patience.  But  when 
the  Armenians  and  Gordyenians  arrived  with  all  their 
forces  ;  when  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Adiabenians 
had  brought  in  their  armies  ;  when  numbers  of  Arabians 
came  from  the  coafts  of  the  Babylonian  fea,*  Albanians 
from  the  Cafpian,  and  Iberians  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Albanians  ;  befide  a  confiderable  body  gained  by 
prefents  and  perfuafion,  from  thofe  nations  about  the 
Araxes  that  live  without  regal  government  ;  then  noth- 
ing was  exprelfed  at  the  king's  table  or  council  board,  but 
Sanguine  hopes  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in 
danger  of  his  life  for  attempting  to  oppofe  the  refolution 
to  give  battle,  and  Mithridates  himfelf  was  accufed  of 
envying  the  glorious  fuccefs  that  would  attend  his  fen- 
inlaw. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him,  left  lie 
mould  fhare  with  him  the'  honor  of  the  victory  ;  but  ad- 
vanced immediately  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  exprelfed  to  his  friends  fome  uneafmefs,  "  That  he 
"  fhould  have  to  do  only  with  Lucullus,  and  not  try  his 
<l  ftrength  at  once  with  all  the  generals  of  Rome."  In- 
deed, thefe  boafts  of  the  king  do  not  appear  entirely 
frantic  and  deftitute  of  reafon,  while  he  was  furveying  fo 
many  nations  and  princes  under  his  ffandard,  fuch  affon- 
iihing  numbers  of  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  fo  many 
myriads  of  cavalry.  He  had  twenty  thoufand  archers  and. 
/lingers,  and  fifty  five  thoufand  horfe,  of  which  feventeen 
thoufand  were  clad  in  Heel,  according  to  the  account  Lu- 
cullus fent  the  fenate.  His  infantry,  divided  into  com- 
panies and  battalions,  con  filled  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  men  ;  and  there  were  thirtyfive  thoufand  pion- 
eers and  other  laborers,  to  make  good  the  roads,  to  pre- 
pare bridges,  to  cleanfe  the  courfe  of  rivers,  to  provide 
wood,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  occafions  of  the  army.  Thefe 
were  drawn  up  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater  appearance 
of  ftrength  and  numbers. 

When   he  had  palled  Mount  Taurus,  and  fpread  his 
troops  upon  the  plain,  he  could  fee  the  Roman  army  be- 

*  The  Perfian  gulf. 
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fieging  Tigranocerta.  The  mixed  multitude  of  barba- 
rians in  the  city  likewife  law  him,  and  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner pointed  to  their  king's  armies  from  the  walls. 

Lucullus,  before  the  battle,  held  a  couniel  of  war. 
Some  ad v iied  him  to  quit  the  fiege,  and  meet  Tigranes 
with  .ill  his  forces  ;  others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  mould 
continue  the  fiege,  and  not  leave  fo  many  enemies  behind 
him.  Ke  toldthem  that  neither,  feparately,  gave  good 
rouniel,  but  both  together  did.  He  therefore  divided  his 
forces,  and  left  Muraena  before  the  place  with  fix  thou- 
sand men  ;  while  he  with  the  reft  of  the  infantry  confid- 
ing of  twenty  four  cohorts,  which  contained  not  more  than 
ten  thoufand  combatants,  with  ail  his  cavalry,  and  about 
a  thouiand  fiingers  and  archers,  marched  againft  Ti- 
granes. 

He  encamped  on  a  large  plain  with  a  river  before  him  ; 
where  his  army  appearing  no  more  than  a  handful,  af- 
forded much  matter  of  mirth  to  the  flatterers  of  the  king. 
Some  ridiculed  the  diminutive  appearance  ;  others,  by 
way  of  jeft  cafi:  lots  for  the  fpoil.  And  there  was  not  one 
of  the  generals  and  princes,  who  did  not  come  and  delire 
*o  be  employed  alone  upon  that  fervice,  while  Tigranes 
needed  only  to  fit  Itill  and  look  on.  The  king  too,  think- 
ing lie  muff  fhow  himfelf  facetious  on  the  occafion,  made 
life  of  that  celebrated  expreflion,  "  That  if  they  came  as 
"  ambaifadors  there  were  too  many  of  them  ;  if  as  fol- 
"  diers,  too  few.5'  Thus  they  palled  the  fhft  day  in  rail- 
lery. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  Lucullus  drew  out  his 
army.  The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  eift  fide 
oi  the  river.  But  the  river,  where  it  is  moft  fordable, 
makes  a  bend  to  the  weft.  As  Lucullus  marched  haftil.y 
down  to  that  quarter,  Tigranes  thought  he  was  retreating. 
Upon  this,  he  called  to  Taxiles,  and  faid  with  a  fcornful 
fmile,  "  Seeft  thou  not  thefe  invincible  Roman  legions 
"  taking  to  flight  ?"  Taxiles  anfwered,  "  I  with  from  my 
"  foul,  my  lord,  that  your  good  genius  may  work  a  mira- 
"  clein  your  favor  ;  but  thefe  legions  do  net  life  their 
*.'  belt  accoutrements  in  a  mere  march.  They  do  not 
"  wear  their  polifhed  fhields,  nor  take  their  bright  helmets 
"  out  of  their  cafes,  as  you  fee  they  have  now  done.  All 
"  this  fplended  appearance    indicates  their  intention  ta 

Vol.  III.  U 
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"  fight,  and  to  advance  againft  their  enemies  as  faft  as 
**  poflible." 

While  Taxiles  was  yet  fpeaking,  they  faw  the  eagle  of 
the  foremolt  legion  make  a  motion  to  the  right  by  order 
of  Lticullus,  and  the  cohorts  proceed  in  good  order  to  pals 
the  river. 

Then  Tigranes  with  much  difficulty  awaked  from  his 
intoxication,  and  exclaimed  two  or  three  times,  "  Are 
V  thefe  men  coming  againft  us  iP  After  this,  he  drew 
out  his  forces  in  a  hafty  and  diforderly  manner  ,-  taking 
himfelf  the  command  of  the  main  body,  and  giving  the 
left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the 
right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  Before  this  right 
wing  were  placed  molt  of  the  cavalry  that  were  armed  in 
Heel. 

As  Lucullus  was  going  to  pafs  the  river,  fome  of  his 
officers  admoniihed  him  to  beware  of  that  day,  which  had 
been  an  inaufpicious,  or  (as  they  called  it)  a  black  one  to 
the  Romans.  For  on  that  day  Caepio's  army  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  that  memorable  an- 
swer, "I  will  make  this  day  too  an  aufpicious  one  for 
*'  Rome."     It  was  the  fixth  of  October. 

Having  thus  fpoken,  and  withal  exhorted  his  men  to 
exert  themfelves,  he  advanced,  at  the  head  of  them  againft 
the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with  a  breaftplate  of  f tee i 
formed  in  fcales,  which  call:  a  furprifing  luftre  ;  and  the 
robe  he  wore  over; it  was  adorned  with  fringe.  He  drew 
his  fword  immediately,  to  fhow  his  troops  the  neceffity  of' 
coming  hand  to  hand  with  an  enemy  who  were  accuftomed 
to  fight  at  a  diftance  ;  and  by  the  vigor  of  their  charge 
not  to  leave  them  room  to  exercife  their  miflive  weapons, 
Obferving  that  the  enemy's  heavy  armed  cavalry,  upon 
which  they  had  their  chief  dependence,  was  covered  by  a 
hill  that  was  plain  and  even  at  the  top,  and  which,  with  an 
extent  of  only  four  furlongs,  was  not  very  difficult  'to 
afcend,  he  di'fpatched  his  Thracian  and  Gaulifh  horfe, 
with  orders  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  toftrike  at  nothing 
but  the  fhafts  of  their  pikes.  Their  whole  ftrength,-  in- 
deed, coniifts  in. the  pike,  and  they  have  no  ether  weapon, 
either  -often five  or  defend  ve,  that  they  can  ufe,  by  reafon 
of  their  heavy  and  unwieldy  armor,  in.  which  they  are,  as 
it  were-,  imm.ur.cd, 
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Meanwhile  he  began  to  climb  the  hill  with  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  the  foldiers  followed  him  with 
great  readinefs,  when  they  law  him  encumbered  as  he  was 
with  his  armor,  the  firfi  to  labor  on  foot  up  the  afcent, 
When. he  had  reached  the  iummit,  he  flood  on  the  molt 
confpicuous  part  ot  it,  and  cried  out  :  "  The  victory  is 
ft  ours,  my  fellow  foldiers,  the  vidlory  is  ours  !"  At  the 
fame  time  he  advanced  againft  the  heavy  armed  cavalry, 
and  ordered  his  men  not  to  make  any  ufe  of  their  javelins, 
but  to  come  to  clofe  action,  and  to  aim  their  blow*  at  their 
enemies  legs  and  thighs,  in  which  parts  alone  they  were 
not  armed.  There  was  no  need,  however,  to  put  this  in 
execution.  For,  inflead  of  handing  to  receive  the  Ro^ 
mans  they  fet  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  mod  defpicably  fled 
without  ftriking  a  ftroke.  In  their  flight,  they  and  their 
horfes,  heavy  with  armor,  ran  back  upon  their  own  in- 
fantry, and'  put  them  in  confuflon  ;  infomuch  that  atl 
thofe  myriads  were  routed,  without  iianding  to  receive 
one  wound,  or  fpuiing  one  drop  of  blood.  Multitudes, 
however,  were  flain  in  their  flight,  or  rather  in  their  at- 
tempt to  fly  ;  their  ranks  being  Co  thick  and  deep,  that 
they  entangled  and  impeded  each  other. 

Tigranes  rode  oft",  one  of  the  firit,  with  a  few  attendants  ; 
and  ieeing  his  fon  taking  his  (hare  in  his  misfortune, 
he  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  gave  it  him  with 
tears,  and  de fired  him  to  five  himfeif  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  •  by  taking  fome  other  road.  The  young 
prince  did  not  venture  to  wear  it,  but  put  it  in  the  hand* 
of  one  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants,  who  happened  after- 
wards to  be  taken  and  brought  to  Luculius  :  By  this 
means  the  royal  diadem  of  Tigranes  added  to  the  honors 
of  the  fpoil.  it  is  laid  that  of  the  foot  there  fell  above  a 
hundered  thoufand,  and  of  the  horfe  very  few  efcaped  ; 
whereas  the  Romans  had  but  five  killed,  and  a  hundred 
wounded.  Antiochus  the  philofopher,*  in  his  Treatife 
concerning  the  Gods,  fpeaking  of  this  aclion,  fays,  the 
fun  never  beheld  luch  another.  Strabo,f  another  philo- 
fopher, in  his  HHtorical  Commentaries  imforms  us,  that 
the  Romans  were  afhamed,  and  ridiculed  each  other,   for 

*  Antiochus  of  Eicalon.     Cicero  was  his  difciple. 
+  Strabu,  the  geographer  and  hiftorian,    was  alio  a  philofopher 
of  ihz  ftoic  form. 
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having  employed  weapons  againft  fuch  vile  flaves.  And 
Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans,  with  fuch  inferior  numbers, 
never  engaged  fuch  a  multitude  as  this.  The.  victors  did 
not,  indeed  make  up  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished, 
The  mcft  able  and  experienced  commanders  among  the 
Romans  paid  the  higher!  compliments  to  the  generalihip 
of  Luculfus,  principally  becaufe  he  had  defeated  two  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  kings  in  the  world  by 
methods  entirely  different  ;  the  one  by  an  expeditious, 
and  the  other  by  a  (low  procefs.  He  ruined  Mithridates, 
whea  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  protracting  the  war, 
and  Tigranes  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  Indeed, 
among  all  the  generals  in  the  world,  there  have  been  very 
few  inftances  of  any  one's  availing  himfelf  of  delay  for  ex- 
ecution, or  of  expedition  for  fecurity. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no  hafte  to  come 
to  action,  or  to  join  Tigranes  ;  imagining  that  Lucullus 
would  proceed  with  his  ufual  caution  and  ilownefs.  But 
as  foon  as  he  met  a  few  Armenians  on  the  road,  with  the 
greateft  marks  of  consternation  upon  them,  he  formed 
fome  conjecture  of  what  had  happened  ;  and  when  many 
more  came  up  naked  and  wounded,  he  was  too  well  af- 
fured  of  the  lofs,  and  inquired  for  Tigranes.  Though 
he  found  him  in  the  moft  destitute  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion, he  did  not  offer  him  the  leaft  infult.  Inftead of 
that,  he  dismounted,  and  bewailed  with  him  their  com- 
mon misfortunes  ;  gave  him  his  own  royal  equipage,  and 
held  up  to  him  a  profpect  of  better  fuccefs.  They  began 
to  levy  other  forces. 

In  Tigranocerta  the  Greeks  had  mutinied  againft  the 
barbarians,  and  wanted  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Lucullus. 
Accordingly  he  gave  the  afTault,  and  took  it.  After  he 
had  fecured  the  royal  treafures,  he  gave  up  the  plunder  of 
the  town  to  his  foldiers,  and  they  found  there,  befides 
other  rich  booty,  eight  thoufand  talents  in  coined  money. 
Lucullus  added  eight  hundred  drachmas  to  each  man's 
i ha re. 

Being  informed  that  there  were  found  in  the  town  a 
number  of  fuch  artifts  as  are  requifite  in  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, whom  Tigranes  had  collected  from  all  parts,  for 
opening  the  theatre  he  had  built,  he  made  ufe  of  them 
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in  the  games  and  other  public  dlverfions,  in  honor  of  his 
victory. 

He  feat  back  the  Greeks  to  their  own  countries,  and 
furnished  them  with  neceffaries  for  that  purpoie.  He  like- 
wife  permitted  the  barbarians,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  fettle  there  to  return  to  their  refpecYive  abodes.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  by  the  difperfion  of  the  people  of  one 
city,  many  cities  recovered  their  former  inhabitants.  For 
which  reafon  Luculius  was  reverenced  by  them  as  a  pat- 
ron and  founder.  He  fucceeded  alio  in  his  other  under* 
takings,  agreeably  to  his  merit;  being  more  defirous  of 
the  praife  of  iurtice  and  humanity,  than  of  that  which 
anfes  from  military  achievements.  For  in  thofe  the  army 
claims  no  fmall  part,  and  fortune  a  greater  ;  whereas  the 
other  are  proofs  of  a  gentle  difpoiition,  and  fubdued  mind, 
and  by  them  Luculius  brought  the  barbarians  to  fubmit 
without  the  (Word.  The  kings  of  the  Arabs  came  over  to 
him,  and  put  their  pofTeflions  in  his  power  ;  the  whole 
nation  of  Sophene  followed'their  example ;  and  the  Gordy- 
enians  were  i'o  well  inclined  to  ferve  him,  that  they  were 
witling  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  follow  hirn  with  their 
wives  and  children.     The  caufe  was  this  : 

Zarbieuus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable  as  has  been  faid, 
to  fupport  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes,  applied  privately 
through  Appius  to  Luculius,  and  defired  to  be  admitted 
as  an  ally.  This  application  being  discovered,  he  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  wife  and  children,  before  the  Rom- 
ans entered  Armenia.  Luculius,  however,  did  not  for- 
get it,  but  as  he  palTed  through  Gordyene,  took  care 
that  Zarbienus  lhould  have  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
adorned  the  pile  with  gold  fluffs  and  royal  veftments  found 
among  the  fpoiis  of  Tigranes.  The  Roman  general  him- 
ielt  fet  fire  to  it,  and  together  with  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed,  offered  the  accuftomed  libations, 
declaring  him  his  friend,  and  an  ally  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  caufed  &  monument  too,  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  a  coniideruble  expenfe  ;  for  there  was  found 
in  the  treafury  of  that  prince  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  lilver  ;  there  were  found  alfo  in  his  (tore  houfes  three 
millions  of  medimni  of  wheat.  This  was  a  fufficient  pro- 
vifion  for  the  foldiers  ;  and  Luculius  was  much  ad- 
mired for  making  the  war  maintain  itfelf,  and  carrying  it 

3  V    3, 
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on  without  taking  one  drachma  out  of  the  public  trca-* 
fury. 

About  this  time,  there  came  an  embafTy  from  the  king 
of  Parthia  to  foiicit  his  friendship  and  alliance.  Luculius 
received  the  propofal  with  pleafure,  and  fent  amballadcrs 
in  his  turn  ;  who,  when  they  were  at  the  prince's  court, 
difcovered  that  he  was  unrefoived  what  part  to  act,  and 
that  he  was  privately  treating  with  Tigranes  for-Mefopo- 
tamia,  as  a  reward  for  the  fuccors  with  which  he  mould 
furnifh  him.  As  foonas  Luculius  was  fenfible  of  this,  he 
determined  to  let  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  alone,  as  ad- 
verfaries  already  tired  out,  and  to  try  his  ftrength  with  the 
Parthian,  by  entering  his  territories.  He  thought  it 
would  be  glorious,  if  in  one  expedition,  during  the  tide 
of  good  fortune,  like  an  able  wreftler  he  would  throw 
three  princes  fucceffively,  and  traverfe  the  dominions  of 
three  of  the  mod  powerful  kings  under  the  fun,  perpet- 
ually victorious. 

For  this  reafon  he  fent  orders  to  Sornatiusand  his  other 
officers  in  Pontus  to  bring  their  forces  to  him,  as  he  in- 
tended to  begin  his  march  for  Parthia  from  Gordyene. 
Thefe  officers  had  already  found  their  foldiers  refractory 
and  ohitinate,  but  now  they  faw  them  absolutely  mutinous,, 
and  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  any  method  of  perfuafion 
or  of  force.  On  the  con  trary,.  they  loudly  declared  they 
would  not  even  ftay  there,  but  would  go  and  leave  Pontus 
hielf  unguarded.  When  an  account  of  this  behavior  was 
brought  to  Luculius,  it  corrupted  the  troops  he  had  with 
him  -,  and  they  were  very  ready  to  receive  thefe  impref- 
fions,  loaded  as  they  were  with  wealth,  enervated  with 
luxury,  and  panting  after  repofe.  Upon  hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  bold  terms  in  which  the  others  had  exprefled 
themfelves,  they  faid  they  acted  like  men,  and  fet  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  :  ?«  And  furely,"  continued 
they,  "  our  fervices  entitle  us  to  a  difcharge,  that  we 
"  may  return  to  our  own  country,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  in 
44  fecurity  and  quiet." 

Thefe  fpeeches,  and  worfe  than  thefe,  coming  to  the 
ears  of 'Luculius,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  Parthian 
expedition,  and  marched  once  more  againft  Tigranes.  It 
was  now  the  height  of  fummeri  and  yet  when  he  had 
gained  the  fummit  of  Mount  Taurus,  he  faw  with  regret 
the  corn  only  green  ;  fc  backward  are  the  feafons  in  thofe 
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parts,  by  reafon  of  the  cold  that  prevails  there.*  He 
defcended,  however,  into  the  plain,  and  beat  the  Arme- 
nians who  ventured  to  face  him  in  two  or  three  fkirmifh- 
es.  Then  he  plundered  the  villages  at  pleafure,  and,  by 
taking  the  convoys  defigned  for  Tigranes,  brought  thai 
want  upon  the  enemy,   which  he  had  dreaded  himfelf. 

He  omitted  no  meafure  which  might  bring  them  to  a. 
decifive  battle  ;  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about 
their  camp  ;  he  laid  wafte  their  country  before  their  eyes  ; 
but  they  had  been  too  often  defeated,  to  think  of  rifking 
an  engagement.  He  therefore  marched  againft  Artaxata 
the  capital  of  Tigranes,  where  he  had  left  his  wives  and 
children,  concluding  he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  taken, 
without  attempting  its  relief. 

It  is  faid  that  Hannibal  the  Carthagenian,  after  An- 
tiochus  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Artaxas  king  of  Armenia.  While  he  was  at  that  prince's 
court,  befide  inftrucbng  him  in  other  important  matters, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  a  place  which,  though  it  then  lay 
neglected,  afforded  the  happieft  fituation  imaginable  for 
a  city.  He  gave  him  the  plan  of  one,  and  exhorted  him 
to  put  it  in  execution.  The  king,  charmed  with  the 
motion,  defired  him  to  take  the  direction  of  the  work  j 
and  in  a  fhort  time  there  was  feen  a  large  and  beautiful 
city,  which  bore  that  prince's  name,  and  was  declared  the 
metropolis  of  Armenia. 

When  Lucullus  advanced  to  lay  fiege  to  this  place,  the 
patience  of  Tigranes  failed  him.  He  marched  in  queft  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  fourth  day  encamped  over  againft 
them,beingfepara.ted  from  them  only  by  the  river  Ananias, 
which  they  muft  neceffarily  pais  in  their  march  to  Ar- 
taxata. Lucullus  having  facrificed  to  the  gods,  in  full 
perfuafion  that  the  victory  was  his  own,  paifed  over  in 
order  of  battle,  with  twelve  cohorts  in  front.  The  reft 
were  placed  in  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  being  furrounded 
by  the  enemy.  For  their  motions  were  watched  by  a  large 
and  felec~t  body  of  cavalry,  covered  by  fome  flying  fquad- 
rons  of  Mardian  archers  and  Iberian  fpearmen,  in  whole 
courage  and  ikiil,  Tigranes,  of  all  his  foreign  troops, 
placed  the  higheft  confidence.    Their  behavior,  however, 

*  This  particular  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers.  They  tell 
tts>  the  fnow  lies,  there  till  Augirft, 
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did  not  diftinguifli  them.  They  exchanged  a  few  blows 
with  the  Roman  horfe,  but  did  not  wait  the  charge  of 
the  infantry.  They  difperfcd  and  fled,  and  the  Roman 
cavalry  purfued  them  in  the  different  routes  they  had 
taken. 

Tigranes  now  feeing  his  advantage,  advanced  with  his 
own  cavalry.  Lucullus  was  a  little  intimidated  at  their 
numbers  and  the  fplendor  of  their  appearance.  He  there- 
fore called  his  cavalry  off  from  the  purfuit  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  was  the  foremoft  to  advance  again  ft  the  nobiU 
ty,*  who,  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  were  about  the 
king's  perfon.  But  they  fled  at  the  fight  of  him,  without 
hViking  a  blow.  Of  the  three  kings  that  were  then  in  the 
action,  the  flight  of  Mithridates  feems  to  have  been  the 
moft  difgraceful,  for  he  did  not  Hand  the  very  {bouts  of 
the  Romans.  The  purfuit  continued  the  whole  night, 
until  wearied  vv.it h  the  carnage,  and  fatisfied  with  the 
prifoners,  and  the  booty  they  made,  the  Romans  drew 
off.  Livy  tells  us,  that  in  the  former  battle  there  were 
greater  numbers  killed  and  taken  prifoners  ;  but  in  this, 
perfons  of  higher  quality. 

Lucullus,  elevated  with  his  fuccefs,  refolved  to  pene- 
trate the  upper  country,  and  to  ftnifh  the  deftruclion  of 
this  barbarian  prince.  It  was  now  theautumnal  equinox, 
and  he  met  with  ftorms  he  did  not  expect.  The  fnow  fell 
almoft  conftantly  ;  and  when  the  fky  was  clear,  the  froft 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  cold  the 
horletr  could  hardly  drink  of  the  rivers  ;  nor  could  they 
pais  them  but  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  becaufe  the  ice 
broke,  and  cut  the  fmews  of  their  legs.  Betides,  the 
greateft  part  of  their  march  was  through  ciofe  and  woody 
roads,  where  the  troops  were  daily  wet  with  the  fnow 
that  lodged  upon  the  trees  ;  and  they  had  only  damp 
places  wherein  to  pais  the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore,  followed  Lucullus  many  days, 
before  they  began  to  be  refractory.  At  firft-  they  had 
recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  fent  their  tribunes  to  intercede 

*  In  the  original  it  is  Y.a,T£Ci7rwuv  ;  hy  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  meant  the  king's  body  guard,  coa.fifting  chiefly  of.  the 
nobility.  According  to  Livy,  no  lefs  than  fixity  of  Tigranes's 
friends  and  great  officers  walked  ia  the  proceflion  of  Lucullus's 
triumph.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that,  he  had  a  guard  of  hisowa 
nobility,  when  he  had  conquered  princes  for  his  menial  iervante. 
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for  them.  Afterwards  they  met  in  a  more  tumultuous 
manner,  and  their  murmurs"  were  heard  all  over  the  camp 
by  night  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  fureft  token  of  a  mu- 
tiny. Lucullus  tried  what  every  milder  meafure  could 
do  :  He  exhorted  them  only  to  compofe  themielves  a  little 
longer,  until  they  had  deftroyed  the  Armenian  Carthage, 
built  by  Hannibal  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  Roman  name, 
But,  finding  his  eloquence  ineffectual,  he  marched  back, 
and  patted  the  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  another  way.  He 
came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  and  fertile  country, 
where  ftands-  a  great  and  populous  city,  which  the  barba- 
rians called  Nifibis,  and  the  Greeks  Antioch  of  Myg- 
donia.* Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of 
governor  on  account  of  his  dignity  :  but  the  com- 
mander in  faft  was  Callimachus,  who,  by  his  great  abili- 
ties as  an  engineer,  had  given  Lucullus  fo  much  trouble 
at  Amifus. 

Lucullus,  having  inverted  the  place,  availed  himfelf  of 
all  the  arts  that  are  ufed  in  a  fiege,  and  prefled  the  place 
with  fo  much  vigor  that  he  carried  it  fword  in  hand. 
Gouras  furrendered  himfelf,  and  he  treated  him  with  great 
humanity.  He  would  not,  however,  liften  to  Callimachus, 
though  he  offered  to  difcover  to  him  a  vaft  quantity  of 
hidden  treafure  ;  but  put  him  in  fetters,  in  order  that 
he  might  iuffer  capital  punifhment  for  fetting  fire  to  the 
city  of  Amifus,  and  by  that  means  depriving  him  of  the 
honor  of  mowing  his  clemency  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  fay,  fortune  had  followed  LucuU 
Ins,  and  fought  for  him.  But  from  this  time  the  gales  of 
her  favor  fell  ;  he  could  do  nothing  but  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  ftruck  upon  every  rock  in  his  way.  He 
behaved,  indeed,  with  all  the  valor  and  perfevering  fpirit 
of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions  had  no  longer  their 
wonted  glory  and  favorable  acceptance  with  the  world. 
Nay,  toffed  as  he  was  on  the  waves  of  fruitlefs  con- 
tention, he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  glory  he  had 
already  acquired.  For  great  part  of  his  misfortunes  lie 
might  blame  himfelf,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  he  would 
never  ftudy  to  oblige  the  common  foldiers,  but  lock- 
ed   upon'    every  compliance  with    their   inclinations,  as 

*  It  v.*as  called  Antioch,  becaufe  in  its  delicious  walk*  and 
pleating  fiiuatian  it  relembled  the  Aouoch  of  Daphne. 
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the  fource  of  hisdifgrace  andthedeftruclionof  his  author- 
ity. What  was  of  ftill  greater  confequence,  he  eould 
not  behave  in  an  eafy  affable  manner  to  thofe  who  were 
upon  a  footing  with  him  in  point  of  rank  and  birth,  but 
treated  them  with  haughtinefs,  and  confidered  himfelf  as 
greatly  their  fuperior.  Thefe  blemifhes  Lucullus  had 
amidft  many  perfections.  He  was  tall,  well  made,  grace- 
ful, eloquent,  and  had  abilities  fur  the  administration  as 
well  as  for  the  field. 

Salluft  tells  us,  the  foldiers  were  ill  affected  to  him 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  becaufe  he  had  made  them 
keep  the  field  two  winters  fucceffively,  the  one  before 
Cyzicum,  and  the  other  before  Amjfus.  The  reft  of  the 
winters  were  very  difagreeable  to  them  ;  they  either 
paffed  them  in  hostilities  againft  fome  enemy  ;  or,  if 
they  happened  to  be  among  friends,  they  were  obliged  to 
live  in  tents.  For  Lucullus  never  once  (offered  his 
troops  to  enter  any  Grecian  city,  or  any  other  in  alliance 
with  Rome. 

While  the  foldiers  were  of  themfelves  thus  ill  difpofed, 
they  were  made  ftili  more  mutinous  by  the  demagogues 
at  home  ;  who,  through  envy  to  Lucullus,  accufed  him 
of  protracting  the  war  from  a  love  of  command  and  of 
the  riches  it  procured  him.  Ke  had  almoft  the  entire 
direction  (?hey  faid)  of  Cilicia,  Alia,  Bithynia,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Ga'acia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  ail  the  provinces  as 
far  as  the  Phaiis  ;  and  now  he  was  pillaging  the  royal 
'palaces  of  Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  lent  to  ftrip,  not  to 
fubdue  kings.  So  Lucius  Quiritus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
is  faid  to  have  exprelfed  himlelf;  the  fame  who  was 
principally  concerned  in  procuring  a  decree,  that  Lucul- 
lus mould  have  a  fucceffor  lent  him,  and  that  moft  of  his 
troops  mould  have  their  difcharge. 

To  thefe  misfortunes  was  added  another,  which  abfo- 
lutely  ruined  the  affairs  of  Lucullus.  Publius  Clodius,  a 
man  of  the  utmolt  infolence  and  effrontery,  was  brother 
to  his  wife,  who  was  fo  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved (he  had  a  criminal  commerce  with  him.  He  now 
bore  arms  under  Lucullus,and  imagined  he  had  not  the  -pail 
he  deferved  ;  for  he  wanted  the  tuft  ;  and  on  account  of 
his  diforderly  life,  many  were  put  before  him.  Finding 
this,  he  practifed  with  the  Pimbi^an  troops  and  endeav- 
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ored  to  fet  them  againft  Lucullus,  by  flattering  fpeeches 
and  infinuations,  to  which  they  were  neither  unaccustom- 
ed, nor  unwilling  to  attend.  For  thefe  were  the  men 
whom  Fimbria  had  formerly  perfuaded  to  kill  the  confi.il 
Flacms,  and  to  appoint  him  their  general..  Still  retain- 
ing fuch  inclinations,  they  received  Clodius  with  pleafure, 
and  called  him  the  foldiers  friend.  He  did,  indeed,  pre- 
tend to  be  concerned  at  their  /offerings,  and  ufed  to  fay — 
'*  Shall  there  no  period  be  put  to  their  wars  and  toils  ? 
u  Shall  they  go  on  fighting  one  nation  after  another,  and 
"  wear  out  their  lives  in  wandering  over  the  world  ? 
"  And  what  is  the  reward  of  fo  many  laborious  expedi- 
"  tions  ?  What,  but  to  guard  the  waggons  and  camels  of 
u  Lucullus,  loaded  with  cups  of  gold  and  precious  ftones  ? 
*'  Whereas  Pornpey's  foldiers,  already  difcharged,  fit 
4i  down  with  their  wives  and  children  upon  fertile  efrares, 
"  and  in  agreeable  towns  ;  not  for  having  driven  Mith- 
u  ridates  and  Tigranes  into  inacceffible  deferts,  and  def- 
"  troying  the  royal  cities  in  Afia,  but  for  fighting  with 
lf  fugitives  in  Spain  and  (laves  in  Italy.  1  f  we  mull  for- 
i{  ever  have  our  Iwords  in  our  handi,  let  us  referve  all 
*,'  our  hearts,  and  what  remains  of  our  limbs,  for  a  gen- 
'*  eral  who  thinks  the  wealth  of  his  men  his  greateit  or- 
'/  nament." 

Thefe  complaints  againft  Lucullus  corrupted  his  fol- 
diers in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  would  neither,  follow 
him  againft  Tigranes,  nor  yet  againft  Mithridates,  who 
from  Armenia  had  thrown  himfelf  into  Pontus,  and  was 
beginning  to  recover  his  authority  there.  They  pretend- 
edit  was  impracticable  to  march  in  the  winter,  and  there- 
fore loitered  in  Gordyene,  expecting  Pompey  or  fome 
other  general  would  come  as  fucceflor  to  Lucullus.  But 
when  intelligence  was  brought  that  Mithri dates  had  de- 
feated Fabius,  and  was  marching  againft  Sornatius  and 
Triarius,  thev  were  afhamed  of  their  inaction,  and  told 
Lucullus  he  might  lead  them  wherever  he  pleafed. 

Triarius  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus, 
was  ambitious,  before  he  arrived,  to  feize  the  victory 
which  he  thought  perfectly  fecure  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  he  hazarded  and  loft  a  great  battle.  It  is  laid  that 
above  (even  thoufand  Romans  were  killed,  among  whom 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,   and  twenty  four 
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tribunes.  Mithridates  likewife  took  their  camp.  Lucullus 
arrived  a  few  days  after,  fortunately  enough  for  Triarius, 
whom  he  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  who  wanted  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him. 

As  Mithridates  avoided  an  adtion  with  Lucullus,  and 
*:hofe  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was  coming  with  a  great 
army,  Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent  their  junction,  de- 
termined to  go  in  queft  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he 
was  upon  his  march,  the  Fimbrians  mutinied  and  de- 
ferred his  ftandard,  alleging  that  they  were  difcharged 
by  an  exprefs  decree,  and  no  longer  obliged  to  ferve  un- 
der Lucullus,  when  thofe  provinces  were  configned  to 
another.  Lucullus,  on  this  occaiion,  fubmitted  to  many 
things  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  private 
men  one  by  one,  going  round  to  their  tents  with  a  fup- 
plicating  afpeft  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  nay,  he  con- 
defcended  to  take  lome  of  them  by  the  hand.  But  they 
rejefted  all  his  advances,  and  throwing  down  their  empty 
pudes  before  him,  bade  him  go  and  fight  the  enemy  him- 
self, lince  he  was  the  only  perfon  that  knew  how  to  make 
-his  advantage  of  it. 

However,  as  the  other  foldiers  interposed,  the  Fimbrians 
were  prevailed  upon  to  iray  all  the  fumnier,  on  condition 
that  if  no  enemy  faced  them  in  the  field,  during  that  time, 
they  mould  be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lucullus  was  obliged 
either  to  accept  this  propofal  or  to  abandon  the  country, 
or  to  leave  it  an  eafy  prey  to  the  barbarians.  He  kept 
the  troops  together,  therefore,  without  pretending  to  ex- 
ercife  any  act  of  power  upon  them,  or  to  lead  them  out 
?o  battle  ;  thinking  it  all  he  could  expect,  if  they  would 
but  remain  upon  the  fpot.  At  the  fame  time  he  looked 
on,  while  Tigranes  was  ravaging  Cappadocia,  and 
Mithridates  was  .growing  itrong  and  infolent  again  j 
though  he  had  acquainted  the  ienate  by  letter,  that  he 
was  abfolutely  conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  as  a  province  entirely  re-' 
•Juced.  Thefe  deputies,  on  their  arrival,  found  that  he 
was  not  even  mailer  of  himfelf,  but  expofed  to  every  in- 
ilance  of  infult  and  contempt  from  his  own  foldiers.  Nay, 
they  treated  their  general  with  fuch  wanton  mockery,  as, 
when  the  fummer  was  part,  to  arm,  and  challenge  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  retiring  into  quarters.  They  fhouted 
as  in  the  charge,  made  pafles  in  the  air,  and  then  left^the 
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camp  calling  Lucullus  to  witnefs  that  they  had  flayed  the 
time  they  promifed  him. 

Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  legions  to  attend  him.  For, 
through  his  intereft  with  the  people,  and  the  flattering 
infinuations  of  the  orators,  he  was  already  appointed  gen- 
eral againi-l  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  To  the  fenate, 
indeed,  and  all  the  beft  of  the  Remans,  Lucullus  appear- 
ed to  have  very  hard  treatment,  fince  aperfen  was  fentto 
fucceed  him,  not  fo  much  in  the  war  as  in  his  triumph  j 
and  he  was  robbed  rather  of  the  prize  of  honor  than  of 
the  command.  Thofe  that  were  upon  the  l'pot  found  the 
matter  ftili  more  invidious.  Lucullus  had  no  longer  the 
power  either  of  rewarding  or  punifiiing.  Pompey  fuffer- 
ed  no  man  to  wait  upon  him  about  any  bufinefs  whatever, 
ortopayany  regard  to  the  regulations  he  had  made  in  con- 
currence with  the  ten  commiffioners.  He  forbade  it  by 
exprefs  and  public  orders  ;  and  his  influence  was  great, 
on  account  of  his  coming  with  a  more  refpectabie  army. 

Yet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they  ihouid 
come  to  an  interview  ;  and  accordingly  they  did  fo  in  a 
village  of  Gallalia.  They  addrefled  each  other  with  much 
politenefs,  and  with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great 
fuccefs.  Lucullus  was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had 
fuperior  dignity,  for  he  had  commanded  in  more  wars, 
and  had  been  honored  with  two  triumphs.  Each  had  the 
fafces  carried  before  him,  and  adorned  with  laurei  on  ac- 
count of  their  respective  victories  ;  but  as  Pompey  had 
travelled  a  long  way  through  dry  and  parched  countries, 
the  laurels  about  his  fafces  were  withered.  The  liclors 
that  preceded  Lucullus  obferving  this,  freely  gave  them 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  their  frefli  and  green  ones  ;  which 
Pompey's  friends  confidered  as  an  aufpiciouscircumftance. 
And,  in  fact,  the  great  actions  of  Lucullus  did  caft  a  luf- 
tre  over  this  expedition  of  Pompey. 

This  interview,  however,  had  no  good  effect  :  They 
parted  with  greater  rancor  in  their  hearts  than  they  enter- 
tained at  their  meeting.  Pompey  annulled  the  acts  of  Lu- 
cullus j  and  taking  the  reft  of  his  troops  from  him,  left 
him  only  fixteen  hundred  men  for  his  triumph  ;  and  even 
thefe  followed  him  with  reluctance.  So  ill  qualified,  or  fo  un- 
fortunate, was  Lwcullus.with  refpect  to  the  firft  and  greateft 

Vol.  III.  W 
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requifite  in  a  general  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  lbldiers. 
Had  this  been  added  to  his  many  other  great  and  admira- 
ble talents,  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his  prudence,  and 
juftice,  the  Roman  empire  would  not  have  been  terminat- 
ed, on  the  fide  of  Afia,  by  the  Euphrates,  but  by  the 
Ryrcanian  fea  and  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  For 
Tigranes  had  already  conquered  the  other  nations  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  fo  great  nor  fo 
united  in  itfelf,  during  this  expedition  of  Lucullus,  as  it 
was  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Craffus.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  weakened  by  inteftine  wars  and  by  hoftilities 
with  their  neighbors,  infomuch  that  they  were  not  able 
to  repel  the  inmlts  of  the  Armenians.  In  my  opinion, 
indeed,  the  advantages  which  his  country  reaped  from 
Lucullus,  were  not  equivalent  to  the  calamities  which  he 
occafioned  others  to  bring  upon  it.  The  trophies  of 
Armenia  jufl:  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parthia,  the  palms 
of  Tigranocerta  and  Nifibis,  with  all  their  vaft  wealth  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Ti- 
granes adorning  the  (how,  drew  Graflfiis  into  Afia  ;  as  if 
its  barbarous  inhabitants  had  been  a  iiire  and  eafy  prey. 
However,  when  he  met  the  Parthian  arrows,  he  foon 
found  that  the  fuccefs  of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own 
courage  and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effeminacy 
of  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Lucullus  found  his  brother 
Marcus  impeached  by  Memmius,  for  the  practices  he  had 
given  in  to  during  his  quaeltorfhip,  by  order  of  Sylla. 
And  when  Marcus  was  acquitted,  Memmius  turned  againft 
Lucullus  himfelf;  alleging  that  he  had  converted  a  great 
deal  of  the  booty  to  his  own  private  ufe,  and  had  wilfully 
protracted  the  war.  By  thefe  means  he  endeavored  to 
exafperate  the  people  againft  him,  and  to  prevail  with 
them  to  refufe  him  his  triumph.  Lucullus  was  in  great 
danger  of  lofing  it  ;  but  at  this  crifis  the  firft  and  greaieft 
men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the  tribes, and,  after  much  can- 
vafling  and  the  molt,  engaging  application,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty procured  him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  confift  like  that  of  others  in  the 
length  of  the  proceffion,  or  in  the  aftoniming  pomp  and 
quantity  of  fpoils,  but  in  exhibiting  the  enemy's  arms, 
the  engines  and  other  warlike  equipage  of  the  kings. 
With  thefe  he  had  adorned  the  Circus  Flatninius,  and 
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they  made  a  very  agreeable  and  refpeclable  fiiow.  In  the 
proceflion  there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry, 
and  ten  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  fixty  grandees,  either  friends  or  lieutenants  of  the 
kings.  After  them  were  drawn  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys 
with  brazen  beaks.  The  next  objects  were  a  flame  of 
Mithridates  in  maffy  gold,  full  fix  feet  high,  and  his 
fhield  fetwith  precious  (tones.  Then  came  up  twenty  ex- 
hibitions of  filver  veffels^and  two  and  thirty  more  of  gold 
cups,  arms,and  gold  coin.  All  thefe  things  were  borne 
by  men.  Thefe  were  fsllowedby  eight  mules  which  car- 
ried beds  of  gold,  and  fiftyfix  more  loaded  with  filver 
bullion.  After  thefe  came  a  hundred  and  {even  other 
mules,  bearing  filver  coin  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
million  feven  hundred  thoufand  drachmas.  The  procef- 
£on  was  ciofed  with  the  regifters  of  the  money  with  which 
he  had  furnifhed  Pompey  for  the  war  with  the  pirates, 
what  he  had  remitted  the  quseftors  for  the  public  treafury3 
and  the  distributions  he  had  made  among  the  foldiers  ac 
the  rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  each  man. — 
The  triumph  concluded  with  a  magnificent  entertainrne; it 
provided  for  the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  intrigues,  and 
married  Servilia  the  fitter  of  Cato,  but  this  fecond  match 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  firft.  Servilia  wanted  no 
ffain  which  Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with 
her  brothers.  In  other  refpects  fhe  was  equally  profligate 
and  abominable.  He  forced  himfelf,  however,  to  endure 
hera  long  time  out  of  reverence  to  Cato,  but  at  laft  repu- 
diated her  too. 

The  fenate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  Lucuilus, 
that  he  would  prove  a  coumerpoife  to  the  tyranny  of 
Pompey,  and  a  protector  of  the  whole  patrician  order  ; 
the  rather  becaufe  he  had  acquired  fo  much  honor  and 
authority  by  his  great  actions.  He  gave  up  the  caufe, 
however,  and  quitted  all  pretenfions  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  :  Whether  it  was  that  he  faw  the  conftitution  in  too 
fickly  and  declining  a  condition  to  be  corrected  j  or 
whether,  as  others-  will  have  it,  that  being  fatiated  with 
public  honors,  and  having  gone  through  many  labors 
and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  rnoft  fortunate  ilfue,  he 
chofe  to  retire  to  a  life  of  eafe  and  indulgence.  And 
they  commend  this  change  in  his  conduct,  as  much  bet- 
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ter  than  the  diftempered  meafures  of  Marius  ;  who,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Cimbriand  all  his  glorious  achieve- 
ments, was  not  content  with  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  from  aninfatiable  third  of  power,  contended, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  with  the  ambition  of  young  men, 
falling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  fufferings  (till  more 
dreadful.  "  How  much  happier,"  faid  they,  "  would  it 
a  have  been  for  Cicero  if  he  had  retired  after  the  affair 
"  of  Catiline  ;  and  for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  fails, 
"-when  he  added  Numantia  to  Carthage.  For  there  is 
M  a  period  when  we  fhould  bid  adieu  to  political  contefts  ; 
"  thefe,  as  well  as  well  as  thofe  of  wreftlers,  being  abfurd, 
i(  when  the  ftrength  and  vigor  of  life  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  CrafTus  and  Pompey  ridiculed  Lu- 
culhis  for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleasure  and  expenfe  ; 
thinking  it  full  as  unfeafonabie  at  his  time  of  life  to 
plunge  into  luxury,  as  to  direct  the  adminiftration  or  lead 
armies  into  the  field.  Indeed,  the  life  of  Lucullus  does 
look,  like  the  ancient  comedy,*  where  firrl  we  fee  great 
actions  both  political  and  military,  and  afterwards  feafts, 
debauchees  (I  had  almoft  faid  mafquerades)  races  by  torch 
light,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  amufement.  For 
among  frivolous  amufements  I  cannot  but  reckon  his 
fumptuous  villas,  walks,  and  baths,  and  ftill  morefo,  the 
paintings,  ftatues,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  he  col- 
lected at  an  immenfe  expenfe  ;  idly  fquandering  away 
upon  them  the  vafi  fortune  which  he  had  amaffed  in  the 
wars.f  Infomuch,  that  even  now,  when  luxury  has 
made  fo  much  greater  advances,  the  gardens  of  Lucullus 
are  numbered  with  thofe  of  kings,  and  the  mod  magnifi- 
cent even  of  thofe.  When  Tubero,  the  Stoic,  beheld  his 
works  on  the  feacoaft  near  Naples,  the  hills  he  had  exca- 
vated for  vaults  and  cellars,  the  refervoirs  he  had  formed 
about  his  houfes,  to  receive  the  fea  for  the  feeding  of  his 

*  The  ancient  fatirical  or  comic  pieces  were  partly  tragical,  and 
partly  comical.  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only  piece  of 
that  kind  which  is  extant. 

+  Plutarch's  philofophy  feemsa  little  too  fevere  on  this  occafion ; 
for  it  is  noteafy  to  fee  how  public  fortunes  of  this  kind  can  be  more 
properly  laid  out  than  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  immenfe  wealth  Lucullus  referved  to 
himfelf  in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  in  fome  meafure,  juflifies  tljQ 
complaints  of  his  army  on  that  i'abjecl. 


fifir,-&iuf  his  edifices  in  the  fea  itfeifj  the  philofopher 
called  him  Xerxes  in  a- gown.*  Befide  thefe,  he  had  the 
moftfuperb  pleafure  horfes  in  the  country  near  Tufculura, 
adorned  with  grand  galleries  and  open  faloons,  as  well  for 
the  profpecl:  as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  vifit  there, 
blamed  Lucullus  for  having  made  the  villa  commodious 
only  for  the  fummer,  and  abiblutely  uninhabitable  in  the 
winter.  Lucullus  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  "  What  then, 
"  do  you  think  I  have  not  fo  much  fenfe  as  the  cranes: 
"  and  ftorks,  which  change  their  habitations  with  the 
«  feafons  ?"  ' 

A  praetor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent  games, 
applied  to  Lucullus  for  fome  purple  robes  for  the  chorus 
in  his  tragedy  ;  and  he  told  him,  he  would  inquire  whe- 
ther lie  could  furnifh  him  or  not.  Next  day  he  afked  him, 
how  many  he  wanted.  The  praetor  anfwered,  "  A  hun- 
dred would  be  fufficient :"  Upon  which  Lucullus  faid;. 
"  He  might  have  twice  that  number  if  he  pleafed."  The 
poet  Horace  makes  this  remark  on  the  occafion  : 

1   Poor  is  the  houfe,  where  plenty  has  not  flores 
That  mifs  the  matter's  eye 

His  daily  repafts  were  like  thofe  of  a  man  fuddenly 
grown  rich  ;  pompous  not  only  in  the  beds  which  were 
covered  with  purple  carpets,  the  fideboards  of  plate  fet 
with  precious  ftones,  and  all  the  entertainment  which 
muficians  and  commedians  could  furnifh;  but  in  the  van: 
variety  and  exquifite  dreffing  of  the  provifions.  Thefe 
things  excited  the  admiration  of  men  of  unenlarged 
minds.  Pompey,  therefore,  was  highly  applauded  for 
the  anfwer  he  gave  his  phyfjeian  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs, 
The  phyfician  had  ordered  him  to  eat  a  thrufh,f  and 
his  fervants  told  him,  "  That  as  it  was  fummer,  there 
*  were  no  thrufhes  to  be  found  except  in  the  menageries 
"of  Lucullus."     But  he  would  not  fuffer  them  to  ap- 

*  This  refers  to  the  hills  Lucullus  bored  for  the  completion  of  his 
vaults,  or  for  theadmiffion  of  water.  Xerxes  had  bored  through 
Mount  Athos  and  made  a  paffage  under  it  for  his  fhips. 

+  The  Greek  w^Xn,  alfo  fignifies  a  feafifh,  as  appears  from  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Athenasus  ;.and  it  is  noteafy  to  fay  which  is  here  meani  , 
ibr  Lucullus  was  no  lefs  curious  in  his  fimponds  than  in  his  avia- 
ries ;  and  by  admitting  faltwater  into  them,  could  be  fupmici 
with  every  fpecies  through  «very  feafon. 
3  W  a 
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ply  for  them,  there;  and  faid  to  his  pHyficianu  "  Miift 
*'  Pompey  then  have  died,  if  Luculins  had  not  been  an 
"  epicure  in  At  the  fame  time,  hebadethem  provide  him 
fomething  which  was  to  be  had  without  difficulty. 

Cato,  though  he  was  a  friend,  as  well  as  relation,  to 
Lucullus,  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with  the  luxury  in 
which  he  lived,  that  when  a  young  man  made  a  long  and 
unfeafonable  fpeech  in  the  houfe  about  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, Cato  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  Will  you  never  Have 
"done?  Do  you,  who  have  the  wealth  of  CrafTus,  and 
<(  live  like  Lucullus,  pretend  to  fpeak  like  Cato."  But 
fome,  though  they  allow  that  there  was  fuch  a  rebuke,. 
fay  it  came  from  another  perfon.. 

That  Lucullus  was  not  only  delighted  with  this  way  of 
living,  but  even  piqued  himfelf  upon  it,  appears  from  fev- 
eral  of  his  remarkable  fayings.  He  en.tertained  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  fome  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome,  till  remembering  the  fnnplicity  of  diet  in  their 
ewn  country,  they  were  afhamed  to  wait  on  him  any 
longer,  and  defired  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  the  daily 
expenfe  they  brought  upon  him.  He  fmiled,  and  faid, 
M  It  is  true,  my  Grecian  friends,  fome  part  of  this  provi- 
il  Cion  is  for  you,  but  the  greatell:  part  is  for  Lucullus. " 
Another  time,  when  he  happened  to  fup  alone,  and  faw 
but  one  table  and  a  very  moderate  provifion,  he  called 
the  fervant  who  had  the  care  of  thefe  matters,  and  ex- 
prefled  his  diffatisfaction.  The  fervant  faid,  he  thought, 
as  no  body  was  invited,  his  matter  would  not  want  an  ex- 
penfive  flipper-  "What  I"  faid  he,  "  didft  thou  not 
"  know  that  this  evening  Lucullus  fups  with  Lucullus." 
As  this  was  the  fubject  of  much  converfation  in  Rome, 
Cicero  and  Pompey  addreifed  him  one  day  in  the  foru?a, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  difengaged.  Cicero  was 
one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends,  and  though  he  had  fome 
difference  with  Pompey  about  the  command  of  the 
army,  yet  they  ufed  t©  fee  each  other  and  converfe  freely 
and  familiarly.  Cicero,  after  the  common  falutations, 
afked  him,  "  Whether  he  was  at  leifure  to  fee  company  r" 
He  anfwered,  "  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,"  and 
prefled  them  to  come  to  his  houfe.  "  Then  we  will  wait 
,s  on  you,"  faid  Cicero,  *'  this  evening,  on  condition 
M  y°u  giye  us  nothing  but  what  is  provided  for  your- 
■*  fejj,"    Lucullus  made  fame,  difficulty  of  accepting  the 
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condition,  and  defired  them  to  put  oft  their  favor  till: 
another  day.  But  they  infifted  it  fhould  be  that-  very 
evening;,  and  would  not  fiiffer  him  to  fpeak  to  his  ferv- 
amts,  le!t  he  fhould  order  fome  addition  to  the  fb'ppeV. 
Only,  at  his  requeft,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them 
in  their  prefencc,  "He  fhould  fup  that  evening  in  the 
*'  Apollo  ;"  which'was  the  name  of  one  of  his  moll  mag- 
nificent rooms.  The  perfons  invited  had  no  notion  of 
his  ftratagem  ;  but,  it  feems,  each  of  his  dining  rooms 
had  its  particular  allowance  for  provifions,  and  fervice  of 
plate,  as  well  as  other  furniture.  So  that  the  Servants 
hearing  what  room  he  would  fup  in,  knew  very  well  what 
expenfe  they  were  to  go  to,  and  what  fideboard  and  car- 
pets they  were  to  ufe.  The  ftated  charge  of  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  Apollo  was  fifty  thou  Sand  drachmas,  and 
the  whofe  ftifri  was  laid  out  that  evening.  Pompey,  of 
courfe,  when  he  Saw  fo  van1  and  expenhve  alprovi'fioh, 
was  furprifed  at  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  prepar- 
ed. In  this  refpecl  Lutullus  ufued  his  riches  with  all  t Re- 
difregard  one  might  expect  to  be  mown  to  xo  many  cap- 
tives and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expenfe  he  incurred  in  collecting  books,, 
deferves  a  ferious  approbation.  The  number  of  volumes 
was  great,  and  they  were  written  in  elegant  hands  ;  yet 
the  ufe  he  made  of  them  was  more  honorable  than  the 
acquifition.  #  His  libraries  were  open  to  all  ;  fhe  Greeks 
repaired  at  pleafure  to  the  galleries  and  porticos,  as  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Mufes,  and  there  fpent  whole  days  in  con- 
verfation  on  matters  of  learning  ;  delighted  to  retire  to 
fuch  a  fcene  from  bufinefs  and  from  care.  Luculliis  him- 
felf  often  joined  theie  learned  men  in  their  walks,  and 
conferred  with  them  ;  and  when  he  was  applied  to  about 
the  affairs  of  their  country,  he  gave  them  hisaffifhmce  and 
advice.  So  that  his  houfe  was  in  fact  an  afylum  and  fen- 
ate  houfe  to  all  the  Greeks  that  vifited  Rome. 

He  had  a  veneration  for  philofophy  in  general,  and 
there  was  no  feet  which  he  absolutely  rejected.  But  his 
principal  and  original  attachment  was  to  the  Academy  j 
not  that  which  is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourifhed 
and  was  Supported  by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the  fteps  of- 
Carneades  ?  but  the  old  academy,  whofe  doctrines  were 
then  taught  by  Antiochus  of  Afcalon,  a  man  of  the  moft 
periiiafive.  ppwers,     Lucullus  fought  his  friendship  with; 
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great  avidity  \  and  having  prevailed  with  him  to  give  Him- 
Iris  company,  iet  him  to  oppofe  the  difciples  of  Philo, 
Cicero  was  of  the  number,  and  wrote  an  ingenious  book 
againft  the  old  academy,  in  which  he  makes  Lucullus  de- 
fend the  principal  doctrine  in  difpute,  namely,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  certain  knowledge,  and  himfelf  main- 
tains the  contrary.  The  book  is  entitled  lucullus.— 
They  were,  indeed,  as  we  have  obferved,  fincere  friends, 
and  atted  upon  the  fame  principle  in  the  administration. 
For  Lucullus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the  concerns  of 
government  ;  he  only  gave  up  the  point  as  to  the  firft  in- 
luence  and  direction.  The  conteft  for  that,  he  Taw, 
might  be  attended  not  only  with  danger  but  difgrace,  and 
therefore  he  foon  left  it  to  Craflus  and  Cato.  When  he 
had  refufed  to  take  the  lead,  thofe  who  looked  upon  the 
power  of  Pompey  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  pitched  upon 
CraiTus  and  Cato  to  fupport  the  patrician  interefts.  Lu- 
cullus, notwithstanding,  gave  his  attendance  in  theforum, 
when  the  bufinefs  of  his  friends  required  it ;  and  he  did 
the  fame  in  the  fenate  houfe,  when  there  was  any  ambi- 
tious defign  of  Pompey  to  combat.  He  got  Pompey's  or- 
ders annulled,  which  he  had  made  after  the  conqueft  of 
the  two  kings  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Cato,  threw  out 
his  bill  for  a  diftribution  of  lands  among  his  veterans.* 

This  threw  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Craffhs  and  Cae- 
far,  or  rather  heconfpired  with  them  againft  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  having  filled  the  city  with  foldiers,  drov-3 
Cato  and  Lucullus  out  of  the  forum,  and  got  his  acts  eftab- 
lifhed  by  force. 

As  thefe  proceedings  were  highly  refented  by  all  who 
had  the  intereft  of  their  country  at  heart,  Pompey's  party 
inftructed  one  Veclius  f  to  act  a  part  ;  and  gave  it  out 
that  they  had  detedted  him  in  a  defign  againft  Pompey's 

*  Plutarch  fays  limply  vtjAtiffH  rn/a,  a  certain  diftribution.  Ami- 
ot  and  Dacier  lay  it  was  of  money.  But  we  agree  with  the  Latin 
3nd  former  Englifh  tranftator,  that  it  was  of  lands.  Indeed,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cafe,  from  the  ancient  hiftorians  ;  who  inform 
us,  that  it  was  in  the  fame  bill  that  Pompey  moved  to  have  all  his 
afts  in  the  Eaft  confirmed,  and  a  diftribution  of  lands  made  among 
his  veterans. 

+  In  the  "text  it  is  B^et-ho*  riva,  one  Brettius,  or  a  certain  Erutian 
But  it  is  clear  from  Cicero,  Appian,  and  Dios,  that  it  mould  be  read. 
Yeftius.     The  alteration  is  very  eafy  from  Bixrm  to  Bftmey.. 
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fife.  When  Vectius  was  examined  in  the  fenate,  he  faid, 
it  was  at  the  inftigation  of  others  ;  but  in  the  afTembly  of 
the  people,  he  affirmed,  Lucullus  was  the  man  who  put 
him  upon  it.  No  one  gave  credit  to  the  affertion  j  and 
a  few  days  after,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  wretch  was 
fuborned  to  accufe  an  innocent  man,  when  his  dead  body 
was  thrown  out  of  the  prifon.  Pompey's  party  faid,  he- 
had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf  ;  but  the  marks  of 
the  cord  that  had  ftrangled  him,  [and  of  the  blows  he  had 
received,  mowed  plainly  that  he  was  killed  by  the  perfons 
who  fuborned  him. 

This  event  made  Lucullus  fill  I  mere  unwilling  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  government  j  and  when  Cicero  was 
banifhed,  and  Cato  fent  to  Cyprus,  he  quitted  them  en- 
tirely. It  is  faid,  that  his  underfianding gradually  failed, 
and  that  before  his  death  it  wasabfoiutely  gone.  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  indeed,  alTerts  that  this  failure  cf  his  intel- 
lects was  not  owing  to  (icknefs  or  old  age,  but  to  a  po- 
tion given  him  by  anenfranchifedflaveof  his,  named  Califc- 
henes.  Nor  did  Califthenes  give  it  him  as  a  poifon,  but 
as  a  love  potion.  However,  infread  of  conciliating  his. 
matter's  regards  to  him,  it  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes  ;  fo 
that  during  the  iaft  years  of  his  life,  his  brother  had  the 
care  of  his  eftate. 

Neverthelefs  when  he  died,  he  was  as  much  regretted 
by  the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed  in  that  height  of 
glory  to  which  his  merit  in  war,  and  in  the  adminiftratfon, 
had  raifed  him.  They  crowded  to  the  proce-iion  ,•  and 
the  body  being  carried  into  the  forum  by  fome  young 
men  of  the  firft  quality,  they  inlifted  it  mould  be  buried 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  as  that  of  Sylla  had  been.  As 
this  was  a  motion  entirely  unexpected,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  funeral  there  could  not  ealily  be  made,  his 
brother,  with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  with  them,  to  have 
the  obfequies  performed  on  the  Tufculan  efiate,  where 
every  thing  was  provided  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  did  he 
long  furvive  him.  As  he  had  followed  him  dole  in  the 
courfe  of  years  and  honors,  fo  he  was  not  far  behind  him 
in  his  journey  to  the  grave  ;  to  which  he  bore  the  cha- 
racter cf  the  bed  and  mod  affectionate  of  brothers. 
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E  cannot  but  think  the  exit  of  Lucullus  happy,  ai 
he  did  not  live  to  fee  that  change  in  the  confiitutios 
which  fate  was  preparing  for  his  country  in  the  civi 
wars,  Though  the  commonwealth  was  in  a  fickly  flare 
yet  he  left  it  free,  In  this  refpecl  the  cafe  of  Cimon  wa< 
particularly  finiilar.  For  he  died  while  Greece  was  at  th< 
height  of  her  profperity,  and  before  fhe  was  involved  ir 
thofe  troubles  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  her.  It  is  true 
there  is  this  difference,  Cimon  died  in  his  camp,  in  th< 
office  of  general  ;  not  like  a  man,  who  fatigued  with  war, 
and  avoiding  its  conflicts,  fought  the  reward  of  his  mili. 
tary  labors,  and  of  the  laurels  he  had  won,  in  the  delica. 
cies  of  the  table  and  the  joys  of  wine.  In  thisview  Plate 
was  right  in  his  cenfure  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus,* 
who  had  placed  the  rewards  of  futurity  provided  for  th< 
good,  in  everlafting  intoxication.  No  doubt,  eafe,  tran- 
quillity, literary  refearches,  and  the  pleafures  of  con. 
templation,  iurnifh  the  moft  fuitable  retreat  for  a  man  ir 
years,  who  has  bid  adieu  to  military  and  political  pur. 
fuits.  But  topropofepieafureastheendof  great  achieve, 
ments,  and,  after  long  expeditions  and  commands,  to  leae 
up  the  dance  of  Venus,  and  riot  in  her  fmiles,  was  fo  fai 
from  being  worthy  of  the  famed  academy,  and  a  foilowei 
of  the  fage  Xenocrates,  that  it  rather  became  a  difciplt 
of  Epicurus.  This  is  the  mere  furprifmg  becaufe  Cimor 
feems  to  have  fpent  his  youth  in  luxury  and  diffipation; 
and  Lucullus  in  letters  and  fobriety.  It  is  certainly  ano- 
ther  thing,  noiwithftanding,  to  change  for  the  better,  anc1 
happier  is  the  nature  in  which  vices  gradually  die,  and 
virtue  flourishes. 

They  were  equally  wealthy,  but  did  not  apply  their  riches 
to  the  fame  purpofes.     For  we  cannot  compare  the  palace 

*  The  paffage  here  alluded  to,  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  Plato's 
Republic.  Plato  cenlures  not  Orpheus,  but  Mufteus  and  his  fori, 
for  teaching  this  doftrine.  Mufaeus  and  his  fon  Eumolpus  were, 
kowever,  difciples  of  Orpheus  ;  and  78$  7TS£*  tw  0$i*  roay  *d- 
wait  of  that  interpretation. 
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at  Naples  and  the  Belvideres  amidft  the  water,  which  Lu- 
cullus  erected  with  the  barbarian  fpoils,  to  the  fouth  wall 
of  the  citadel  which  Cimon  built  with  the  treafure  he 
brought  from  the  wars.  Nor  can  the  fumptueus  table  of 
Lucullus,  which  favored  too  much  of  eaftern  magnifi- 
cence, be  put  in  competition  with  the  open  and  benevolent 
table  of  Cimon.  The  one,  at  a  moderate  charge,  daily 
nourifhed  great  numbers  of  poor  ;  the  other,  at  a  vaft  ex- 
penfe,  pleafed  the  appetites  of  a  few  of  the  rich  and  the 
voluptuous.  Perhaps,  indeed,  fome  allowance  muff  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  the  time.  We  know  not 
whether  Cimon,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  old,  and  retired 
from  the  concerns  of  war  and  of  the  itate,  might  ror  have 
fiiven  into  a  more  pompous  and  luxurious  way  of  living  ,• 
for  he  naturally  loved  wine  and  company,  was  a  proriiote*- 
of  public  feafts  and  games,  and  remarkable.,  as  1  e  save 
obferved,  for  his  inclination  e  it  gldyious' 

enterprises  and  great  actions,  c.  .  iJi  pleaf- 

11  res  of  another  kind,  leave  no  leifore  -  erior  grati- 

fications ;  nay,  they  banifh  them  from  the  thoughts  of 
perfons  of  great  abilities  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 
And  if  Lucullus  had  finifh-ed  his  days  in  high  commands 
and  amidft  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am  perfuaded,  the 
inoft  -envious  caviller  could  have  found  nothing  to  re- 
proach him  with.  So  much  with  refpecl  to  their  way  of 
living. 

As  to  their  military  character,  it  is  certain  they  were 
able  commanders  both  at  fea  and  land.  But  as  the 
champions,  who  in  one  day  gain  the  garland  not  only  in 
wreitling,  but  in  the  Pancration  ;*  are  not  fimply  called 
victors,  but  by  the  cuftom  of  the  games,  the  flowers  of 
the  viclory  \\  fo  Cimon,  having  crowned  Greece  with  two 

*  The  Pancration  confided  of  boxing  and  wreflling  together. 
*t"  flcrreg  h  t#»  o&hrnm  re*;  ytAigct  y.ix  irechri  ytAa.  xou  iruyKpamti 

Here  the  fecond  />ci«  is  viiibiy  redundant,  -and  therefore  fome 
other  part  of  the  paffage  may  probably  be  corrupted,  Henry  Ste- 
phens conjectures,  that  inftead  of  i^^ah^u  Mxae,  we  fhould 
read  in  one  word  «?ag&d&|owxa£,  and  Salvini  fays  he  found  the 
term  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Dacier,  when  he  propoies  to  read 
iD-H^o^oitjca?,  conquerors  in  the  whole  circle  of  games,  feems,  by  con* 
founding  it  with  the  Pentathlon,  to  have  forgot  what  the  Pancra- 
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victories  gained  in  one  day,  the  one  at  land,  the  other  a 
naval  one,  deferves  lome  preference  in  the  lift  of  generals. 

Lucullus  was  indebted  to  his  country  for  his  power, 
and  Cimon  promoted  the  power  of  his  country.  The  one 
found  Rome  commanding  the  allies,  and  under  her 
aufpices  extended  her  conquers  j  the  other  found  Athens 
obeying,  inftead  of  commanding,  and  yet  gained  her  the 
chief  authority  among  her  allies,  as  well  as  conquered  her 
tnemies.  The  Perfians  he  defeated,  and  drove  them  cut 
of  the  fea,  and  he  perfuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  volun- 
tarily to  furrender  the  command. 

If  it  be  the  greateft  work  of  a  general  to  bring  his 
men  to  obey  him  from  a  principle  of  affection,  we  (hall 
find  Lucullus  greatly  deficient  in  this  refpect.  He  was 
dejpifed  by  his  own  troops,  whereas  Cimon  commanded 
the  veneration  not  only  of  his  own  foldiers,  but  of  all 
the  allies.  The  former  was  deferted  by  his  own,  and  the 
latter  was  courted  by  ftrangers.  The  one  fet  out  with  a 
fine  army,  and  returned  alone,  abandoned  by  that  army  ; 
the  other  went  cut  with  troops  fubject  to  the  orders  they 
ihould  receive  from  another  general,  and  at  his  return 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  league.  Thus  he 
gained  three  ef  the  moft  difficult  points  imaginable,  peace 
with  the  enemy,  the  lead  among  the  allies,  and  a  good 
underftanding  with  Sparta. 

They  both  attempted  to  conquer  great  kingdoms,  and 
to  fubdue  all  Afia,  but  their  purpofes  were  unfuccefsful. 
Cimon's  courfe  was  flopped  by  fortune  ;  he  died  with  his 
commiflion  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  his  prof- 
perity.  Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  poflibly  be 
excufed,  as  to  the  lofs  of  his  authority,  fince  he  muft 
either  have  been  ignorant  of  the  grievances  of  his  army, 
which  ended  in  fo  incurable  an  averfion,  or  unwilling  to 
redrefs  them. 

This  he  has  in  common  with  Cimon,  that  he  was  im- 
peached by  his'countrymeri.     The  Athenians,  it  i3  true, 

ation  was.  The  Pentathlon,  or  five  games,  were  boxing,  the  race, 
leaping,  playing  at  quoits,  and  wreftling.  Dacier's  words  are 
thtie — ;:  Cincq  combats  compoficnt  ce  qu'on  appelloit  le  Fan- 
"  crace,  dont  les  Athletce  etoient  appellees  Pentathle."  But  in 
faft,  as  we  have  obfervcd  above,  the  Pancration  confifted  only  of 
two  of  the  five  un:ted.r 
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went  farther  ;  they  banifned  Cimon  by  the  oftracifm,  that 
they  might  not,  as  Plato  expreffes  it,  hear  his  voice  for 
ten  years.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  ariftccratical 
party  are  feldom  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  for  while  they 
are  obliged  to  ufe  fome  violence  for  the  correction  of  whar 
is  amifs,  their  meafurcs  refemble  the  bandages  of  furgeons, 
which  are  uneafy  at.  the  fame  time  that  they  reduce  the 
dislocation.  But  in  this  refpect,  perhaps,  we  may  excul- 
pate both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest.  He  was 
the  rlrft  who  led  a  Roman  army  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
puffed  the  Tigris.  He  took  and  buriit  the  royal  cities  of 
Afia,  Tigranocerta,  Cabira,  Sinope,  Nifibis,  in  the  fight 
-of  their  refpeclive  kings.  On  the  north  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Phacis,  on  the  eafl  to  Media,  and  on  the  ibuth 
io  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  favor  and  aiTiftance  of  the  princes 
of  Arabia.  He  overthrew  the  armies  of  the  two  great 
kings,  and  would  certainly  have  taken  them,  had  they 
not  fled,  like  favages,  into  diitant  folitudes  and  inaccef- 
fible  woods.  A  certain  proof  of  the  advantage  Lucullus 
has  in  this  relpect,  is,  that  the  Perflans,  as  if  they  had 
fuffered  nothing  from  Cimon,  foon  made  head  againit  the 
Greeks,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great  army  of  theirs  in  Egypt  5 
whereas  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  could  elfect  nothing 
after  the  blow  they  had  received  from  Lucullus.  Mith- 
ridates, enfeebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone,  did 
not  once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the  field  ;  inftead  of 
that,  he  fled  to  the  Bofphorus,  and  there  put  a  period  to 
his  life.  As  .for  Tigranes,  he  delivered  himfeif  naked 
and  unarmed  to  Pompey,  took  his  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  laid  it  at  his  feet  ;  in  which  he  complimented  Pom- 
pey, not  with  what  was  his  own,  but  with  what  belonged 
to  the  laurels  of  Lucullus.  The  poor  prince,  by  the  joy 
with  which  he  received  the  enfigns  of  royalty  again,  con- 
ferred that  he  had  abfolutely  loft  them.  However,  lie  muft 
be  deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well  as  the  greater 
champion,  who  delivers  his  adverfary,  weak  and  breath- 
lefs,  to  the  next  combatant. 

Befides,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Perfia  extremely 
weakened,  and  the  pride  of  his  people  humbled,  by  the 
lofTes  and  defeats  they  had  experienced  from  Themifto- 
cles,  Paufanias,  and  Leotychidas  ;  and  their  hands  could 
not  make  much  refiftance,  when  their  hearts  were  gone. 

Vol.  III.  X 
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But  Lucullus  met  Tigranes  frefh  and  unfoiled,  elated  and 
exulting  in  the  battles  he  had  fought,  and  the  victories  he 
had  won.*  Nor  is  the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops 
which  Cimon  defeated,  in  the  leaft  to  be  compared  to  thai 
of  thofe  who  gave  battle  to  Lucullus. 

In  fhort,  when  we  weigh.all  the  advantages  of  each  of 
thefe  great  men,  it  is  hard  to  fay  to  which  fide  the  balance 
inclines.  Heaven  appears  to  have  favored  both  ;  direct- 
ing the  one  to  what  he  fhould  do,  and  warning  the  other 
what  he  mould  avoid.  So  that  the  gods  bore  witnefs  of 
their  virtue,  and  regarded  them  as  perfons  in  whom  there 
was  fomething  divine. 

NICIAS. 


w 


E  have  pitched  upon  CrafTus,  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
be  put  in  parallel  with  Nicias ;  and  the  misfortunes  which 
betel  the  one  in  Parthia,  with  thofe  which  overtook  the 
other  in  Sicily.  But  we  have  an  apology  to  make  to  the 
reader  on  another  account.  As  we  are  now  undertaking 
a  hiftory,  where  Thucydides,  in  the  pathetic,  has  even 
outdone  himfelf,  and  in  energy  and  variety  of  composition 
is  perfectly  inimitable  ;  we  hope  no  one  will  fufpect  we 
have  the  ambition  of  Timaeus,  who  flattered  himfelf  he 
could  exceed  the  power  of  Thucydides,  and  make  Phil- 
iftusf  pafs  for  an  inelegant  and  ordinary  writer.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  deception,  Timastis  plunges  into  the 
midft  of  the  battles  both  at  fea  and  land,  and  fpeeches 

*  IIXy$£i  y»y  aziov  ircwuGahtiv  Tet?  tm  At3x.e>.tot  a-vvi^acn 

M.  Dacicr  thinks,  that  if,  befide  the  other  advantages  juft  men- 
tioned, the  advantage  be  alfo  allowed  Lucullus  in  refpeft  of  the 
number  of  barbarians  he  had  defeated,  the  balance  muft  clearly  in- 
cline to  his  fide. 

But  while  he  fays  this,  he  feenis  to  have  forgot  the  preference 
his  author  had  given  Cimon,  in  refpett  to  his  continuing  his  labors 
for  his  country  to  the  lafl  hour  of  his  life  ;  the  more  excellent  ufe 
and  application  of  riches  ;  his  knowing  how  to  gain  and  keep  the 
hearts  of  his  foldiers.;  and  his  gaining  important  victories  on  two 
different  elements  in  one  day. 

+  Philiflus  was  fo  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calls  him  the  young- 
Ler  Thacydides. 
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in  which  thofe  hiftorians  lhine  the  moft.     However,  he 
i'oon  appears, 

Nckt  like  a  footman  by  the  Lydian  car, 

as  Pindar  exprefTes  it,  but  a  mallow  puerile  writer,*  or  to 
life  the  words  of  the  poet  Diphilus, 


Cas'd  in  Sicilian  lard- 


A  heavy  animal 


Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  dreams  of  Xenarcrius  ;f  as 
where  he  fays,  "  He  could  not  but  confider  it  as  a  bad 
*l  omen  for  the  Athenians,  that  they  had  a  general  with 
"  a  name  derived  from  victory,;};  who  difapproved  the 
*' expedition."  As  alfo,  '*  That  by  the  mutilation  of 
M  the  Hermae,  the  gods  prefignified  that  they  mould  fuf- 
**  fer  moft  in  the  Syracufan  war  from  Hermocrates  the 
"  fon  of  Hermon."||  And  again,  "  It  is  probable  that 
"  Hercules  aflified  the  Syracufans,  becaufe  Proferpine  de- 
11  livered  up  Cerberus  to  him  ;  and  that  he  was  offendecl 
*'  at  the  Athenians  for  fupporting  the  iEgefteans,  who 
**  were  clefcended  from  the  Trojans,  his  mortal  enemies, 
"  whofe  city  he  had  facked  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  he 
u  had  received  from  Laomedon."  He  made  thefe  fine 
obfervations  with  the  fame  difcernment,  which  put  him 
upon  finding  fault  with  the  language  of  Philiftus,  and 
cenfuringthe  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  thisk,  all  emulation  and 
jealoufy  about  expreffion,  betrays  a  littlenefs  of  mind,  and 
is  the  characleriftic  of  a  fophift  ;  and  when  that  fpirit  of 
conteft  attempts  things  inimitable,  it  is  perfeclly  abfurd, 

*  Timse us  might  have  his  vanity,  and  if  he  hoped  to  excel  Thu- 
cydides  he  certainly  had.  Yet  Cjcero  and  Diodorus  fpeak  of  him 
as  a  very  able  hiftorian.  Longinus  reconciles  this  ceniure  and  the 
praife.  He  fays,  iometimes  you  find  him  in  the  grand  and  fu- 
blime.  But  blind  to  his  own  defefts,  he  is  much  inclined  to  cen- 
fure  others,  and  is  fo  fond  of  thinking  out  of  the  common  toad, 
that  he  often  finks  into  the  utmoft  puerility. 

+  Xenarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  was  mailer  to  Strabo  ;  and  Xen- 
archus,  the  comic  poet,  was  author  of  feveral  pieces  of  humor  ; 
but  we  know  no  hiftorian  of  that  name. 

^  That  is,  Nicias.     Nice  fignifies  vitiery. 

Ij  Longinus  quotes  this  paifage  as  an  example  of  the  frigid  ftyle, 
and  of  thofe  puerilities  he  had  condemned  in  Tlmseus. 
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Since,  therefore,  it  is  impoflible,  to  pafs  over  in  fiience 
thofe  a6tions  of  Nicias  which  Thucydides  and  Philiftus 
have  recorded  ;  efpecially,  Inch  as  indicate  his  manners 
and.difpofition,  which  often  lay  concealed  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes  ;  we  fnall  give  an  abftra6t  from 
them  of  what  appears  moft  neceilary,  left  we  mould  be 
accufed  of  negligence  or  indolence.  As  for  other  mat- 
ters not  generally  known,  which  are  found  fcattered  in 
hiitorians,  or  i«  ancient  inscriptions  and  decrees,  we  fliall 
collect  them  with  care  ;  not  to  gratify  an  ufelefs  curiofity, 
but  by  drawing  from  them  the  true  lines  of  this  general's 
character,  to  krvs  the  purpofes  of  real  inftruction. 

The  firft  thing  I  fhall  mention  relating  to  him,  is  the 
obiervation  of  Ariftotle  : — That  three  of  the  moil  worthy 
men  in  Athens,  who  had  a  paternal  regard  and  friendfhip 
for  the  people,  were  Nicias  the  fon  of  Nieeratus,  Thucy- 
dides the  fon  of  Milefias,  and  Theramenes  the  fon  of  Ag- 
non.  The  laft,  indeed,  was  not  fo  remarkable  in  this 
refpect,  as  the  other  two.  For  he  had  been  reproached 
with  his  birth,  as  a  ftranger  come  from  the  Ifle  of 
Ceos  ;  and  from  his  want  of  firmnefs,  or  rather  ver- 
fatiiity,  in  matters  of  government,  he  was  called  the 
Bujkin.* 

Thucydides  was  the  oldeft  of  three  ;  and  when  Pe- 
ricles acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  people,  he-  often  op- 
pofed  him  in  behalf  of  the  nobility.  Though  Nicias  was 
much  the  younger  man,  he  gained  fome  reputation  while 
Pericles  lived,  infomuch  that  he  was  feveral  times  his 
colleague  in  the  war,  and  often  commanded  alone.  But 
when  Pericles  died,  he  was  foon  advanced  to  the  head  of 
the  adminiftration,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  the 
rich  and  great,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  a  barrier 
againft  the  daring  infolence  of  Cleon.  He  had,  however, 
the  good  wifhes  of  the  people,  and  they  contributed  their 
lhare  to  his  advancement. 

It  is  true,  Cleon  had  confiderable  intereft,  which  he 
gained  by  making  his  court  to  the  old  men,  and  by  his 
frequent  donations  to  the  poor  citizens.  Yet  even  many 
of  thofe  whom  he  ftudied  to  oblige,  feeing  his  avarice  and 

*  The  form  of  the  bufkin  was  fuch  that  it  might  be  worn  in* 
differently  on  either  leg. 
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effrontery,  came  over  to  Nicias.  For  the  gravity  of  Ni- 
cias  had  nothing  auftere  or  morofe  in  it,  but  was  mixed* 
with  a  reverence  for  the  people,  in  which  fear  feemed  to  be 
prevalent,  and  confequently  was  very  agreeable  to  them. 
Indeed,  he  was  naturally  timid  and  coldhearted  ;  but 
this  defect  was  concealed  by  the  long  courfe  of  fuccefs 
with  which  fortune  favored  his  expeditions.  And  his 
timidity  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  people,  and  dread  of  per- 
fons  who  made  a  trade  of  impeachments,  was  a  popular 
thing.  It  contributed  not  a -little  to  gain  him  the  regards 
of  the  multitude,  who  are  afraid  of  thofe  that  defpife  them, 
and  love  to  promote  thofe  that  fear  them;  becaufeia- 
general  the  greateft  honor  they  can  hope  to  obtain,  is  not- 
to  be  defpifed  by  the  great. 

As  Pericles  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands,- 
by  means  of  real  virtue  and  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
he  had  no  need  to  hold  out  falfe  colors,  or  to  uie  any 
artifice  with  the  people.  Nicias  was  deficient  in  thofe 
great  endowments,  but  had  fuperior  riches  ;  and  he  ap- 
plied them  to  the  purpofes  of  popularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not,  like  Cleon,  divert  and  draw  the  peo- 
ple by  an  eafy  manner  and  the  fallies  of  buffoonery  ;  and1 
therefore  he  amufedthem  with  the  chorufles  of  tragedy, 
with  gymnaftic  exercifes,  and  fuch  like  exhibitions,  whicft 
far  exceeded,  in  point  of  magnificence  and  elegance,  all* 
that  went  before  him,  and  thofe- of  his  own  times  too, 
Two  of  his  offerings  to  the  gods  are  to  be  feen  at  this 
day;  the  one  a-ftatue  of  Pallas  dedicated  in- the  citadel, 
which  has  loft  part  of  its  gilding  ;  the  other  a  fmall 
chapel  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  under  the  tripods,  which 
are  commonly  ottered  up  by  thofe  who  gain  the  prize  in 
tragedy.  Indeed,  Nicias'  was  already  victorious  in  thofe 
exhibitions.  It  is  faid,  that  in  a  chorus  of  that  kind,  one 
of  his  Haves  appeared  in  the  character  of  Bacchus.  The 
Have  was  of  an  uncommon  fize  and  beauty,  but  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity  ;  and  the  people  were- fo  charmed 
with  him, ,  that-  they  gave  him  long  plaudits.  At  laft, 
Nicias  rofe  up  and  faid,  "He  fhould  think  it  an  act  of 
"  impiety  to  retain  a  perfon  in  fervitude,  who  feemed  by 
"  the  public  voice  to  be  confecrated  to  agod  f*  and  he- 
enfranchifed  him  upon  the  fpot. 

His  regulations  with  refpect  to  Delos,  are  ftill  fpoken  • 
»£,  as  worthy  of  the  deity  who  prefides  there.     Before  2 
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his  time,  the  choirs  which  the  cities  Tent  to  fing  the 
praifes.of  Apollo,*  landed  in  adiforderly  manner,  becauie 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  ufed  to  run  up  to  the  fhip, 
and  prefs  them  to  fing  before  they  were  difembarked  ;  fo 
that  they  were  forced  to  ftrike  up,  as  they  were  putting 
on  their  robes  and  garlands.  But  when  Nicias  had  the 
conduct  of  this  ceremony,  known  by  the  name  of  Theoria, 
he  landed  fir  ft  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhenia  with  the  choir,  the 
victims,  and  all  the  other  necelfary  preparations.  He  had 
faken  care  to  have  a  bridge  conlt  rutted  before  he  left 
Athens,  which  mould  reach  from  that  ifle  to  Delos,  and 
which  was  magnificently  gilded-,  and  adorned  with  gaf- 
iands,  rich  ftuiFs,  and  tapeftry.  In  the  night  he  threw 
his  bridge  over  the  channel,  which  was  not  large  ;  and 
at  break  of  day  he  marched  over  it  at  the  head  of  the 
proceffion,  with  his  choir  richly  habited  and  finging  hymns 
to  the  god.  After  the  facrifices,  the  games  and  banquets 
were  over,  he  confecrated  a  palm  tree  of  brafs  to  Apollo, 
and  likewifs  a  field  which  he  had  purchafcjd  for  ten  thouf- 
and  drachmas.  The  Delians  were  to  lay  out  the  income 
in  facrifices  and  feafiing,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pray 
for  Apollo's  bieiling  upon  the  founder.  This  is  infcribed 
on  a  pillar,  which  he  left  in  Delos  as  a  monument  of  his 
benefaction.  As  for  the  palm  tree,  ii  was  broken  by  the 
winds,  and  the  fragment  falling  upon  a  great  ftatuef  which 
people  of  Naxos  had  fet  up,  demolifhed  it. 
It  is  obvious,  that  moft  of  thefe  things  were  done  for 
often taii on,  and  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Neverthelefs, 
we  may  collect  from  the  reft  of  his  life  and  conduit,  that 
religion  had  the  principal  fhare  in  thefe  dedications,  and 
that  popularity  was  but  a  fecondary  motive.  For  he  cer- 
tainly was  remarkable  for  his  fear  of  the  gods,  and,  as 
Thucydides  obferves,  he  was  pious  to  a  degree  of  fuper- 
flition.J  It  is  related  in  the  dialogues  of  Pafiphon,  that 
he  facrificed.  every  day,  and  that  he  had  a  diviner  in  his 
houfe*  who,  in  appearance,  inquired  the  fuccele  of  the 
public  affairs,  but  in  reality  was  much  oftener  confulted 

*  There  was  a  felc£lbandof  mufic annually  lent  by  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece.  The  proceffion  was  called  Theoria,  and  it  was  look- 
ed upon  as  an  honorable  commiffion  to  have  the  management  of  it. 

t  A  ftatue  which  the  Naxians  had  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The 
-pcdcfbl  has  been  difcovered  by  fome  modern  travellers. 

t  Thucyd.  1.  vii. 
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about  his  own  ;  particularly  as  to  the  iucceis  of  his  filver 
mines  in  the  borough  of  Laurium  ;  which  in  general  Fit- 
forded  a  large  revenue,  but  were  not  worked  without 
danger.  He  maintained  there  a  multitude  of  fiaves  ;  and 
the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune  confided  in  filver.  So 
that  he  had  many  retainers,  who  afksd  favors,  and  were 
not  fent  away  empty.  -For  he  gave  not  only  to  thofe  who 
deferved  his  bounty,  but  to  fiich  as  might  be  able  to  do 
him  harm  ;  and  bad  men  found  refources  in  his  fears,  as 
well  as  good  men  in  his  liberality.  The  comic  poets  bear 
witnefs  to  what  I  have  advanced.  Te echoes  introduces 
a  trading  informer  fpeakin.g  thus  :  "  Charicles  would  not 
"  give  one  mina,  to  prevent  my  declaring  that  he  was  the 
"  firft  fruits  of  his  mother's  amors  ;  but  Nicias,  the  fon 
"  of  Niceratus,  gave  me  four.  Why  he  did  it,  I  (hail  not 
"  lay,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well.  For  Nicias  is 
"  my  friend,  a  very  wife  man  bef-des,  in  my  opinion." 
Eupolis,  in  his  Marcln,  brings  another  informer  upon  the 
ilage,  who  meets  with  fome  pour  ignorant  man,  and  thus 
add  re  fie  s  him  : 

"  Informer.     How  long  is  it  fince  you  faw  Nicias  ? 

"  Poor  Man.  I  never  law  him  before  this  moment, 
"  when  he  (food  in  the  market  place." 

"  Informer.  Take  notice,  my  friends,  the  man  confefTes 
"  he  has  feen  Nicias.  And  for  what  purpofe  could  he 
"  lee  him,  but  to  fell  him  his  vote  ?  Nicias,  therefore,  is 
"  plainly  taken  in  the  fact." 

"  Poet.  Ah,  fools  !  do  you  think  you  can  ever  per* 
•*  fuade  the  world,  that  lb  good  a  man  as  Nicias  was  taken 
"  in  malpractices." 

Cleon  in  Ariftophanes,  fays  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  I  will 
eutbawl  the  orators,  and  make  Nicias  tremble.*"  And 
Phrynichus  glances  at  his  exceflive  timidity,  when,  fpeak- 
ing  of  another  pcrfon,  he  fays,  "  I  know  him  to  be  an 
"  honeft  man  and  a  good  citizen,  one  who  dees  not  walk 
'•'  the  ftreets  with  a  downcaff  look  like  Nicias." 

With  this  fear  of  informers  upon  him,  he  would  not 
tup  or  difcourfe  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  come  into 
any  of  thofe  parties  which  make   the  time  pafs  fo  agree- 

*  This'is  in  theEquitesof  Ariitophanes,  ver.  357.  It  is  notCieon, 
but  Agoracritus  who  Ipeaks. 
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ably.  When  he  was  archon,  he  ufed  to  flay  in  court  tif^" 
night,  being  always  the  nrft  that  carne,  and  the  laft  that' 
went  away.  When  he  had  no  public  bufinefs  upon  his 
hands,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  at  home,  and  was  extremely 
difficult  of  accefs.  And  if  any  perfons  came-to  the  gate, 
his  friends  went  and  begged  them  to  excufe  Nicias,  be- 
cause he  had  fome  affairs  under  confideration  which  were 
of  great  importance  to  the  Rate. 

The  perfon  who  affifted  him  mod  in  acting  this  farce/, 
and  gaining  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  for  ever  intent 
upon  bufinefs,  was  one  Hiero;  who  was  brought  up  in 
his  houfe,  had  a  liberal  education,  and  a  tafte  of  mufic- 
given  him  there.  He  paffed  himfelf  for  the  fon  of  Dio- 
nyfius,  furnamed  Chalcus,  fome  of  whofe  poems  are  ftill 
extant,  and  who  having  conducted  a  colony  into  Italy, . 
founded  the  city  of  Thurii.  This  Hiero  tranfacted  all 
the  private  bufinefs  of  Nicias  with  the  diviners  ;  and' 
whenever  he  came  among  the  people,  he  ufed  to  tell 
them,  "What  a  laborious  and  miferable  life  Nicias  led 
"  for  their  fakes.  He  cannot  go  to  the  bath,"  faid  he, 
"  or  the  table,  but  fome  affair  of  ffate  folicits  his  atten- 
"  tion  ;  and  he  neglects  his  own  concerns,  to  take  care 
**  of  the  public.  He  can  fcarce  find  time  for  repofe,  till 
"  the  other  citizens  have  had  their  firft  fleep.  Amidft 
*'  thefe  cares  and  labors  his  health  declines  daily,  and  his 
"  temper  is  fo  broken  that  his  friends  no  longer  approach 
"  him  with  pleafure  ;  but  he  lofes  them  too,  after  having 
il  fpent  his  fortune  in  your  fervice.  Meanwhile  other 
"  ftatefmen  gain  friends,, and  grow  rich  in  their  employ- 
"  ments,  and  are  fleek  and  merry  in  the  fleerage  of  gov- 
«  ernment." 

In  fact,  the  life  of  Nicias  was-  a  life  of  fo  much  care, 
that  he  might  have  juftly  applied  to  himfelf  that  expref* 
fion  of  Agamemnon, 

In  vain  the  glare  of  pomp  proclaims  me  mailer, 
I'm  fervant  of  the  people 

Nicias  perceived  that  the  commons  availed  themfelves 
of  the  fervices  of  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  for  their 
eloquence  or  capacity  ;  but  that  they  were  always  jealous 
and  on  their  guard  againft  their  great  abilities,  and  that 
they  endeavored  to  humble  them,  and  to  cbftruct  theii^ 
progrefsin  glory.    This  appeared  in  the  condemnation  o£? 
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Pericles,  the  banifhment  of  Damon,  the  fufpicions  they 
entertained  of  Antiphothe  Rhamnufian,  but  above  all,  in 
the  defpair  of  Paches,  who  had  taken  Lefbos,  and  who 
being  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduit,  drew  his 
fword  and  killed  himfelf  in  open  court. 

Warned  by  thefe  examples,  he  endeavored  to  avoid 
fuch  expeditions  as  he  thought  long  and  difficult  ;  and 
when  he  did  take  the  command,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  proceed  upon  a  fure  plan.  For  this  reafon  he  was  gen- 
erally fuccefsful  ;  yet  he  afcribed  his  I'uccefs  to  fortune, 
and  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  divinity  ;  content- 
ing himfelf  with  a  fmalier  portion  of  honor,  left  envy 
fhould  rob  him  of  the  whole. 

The  event  fhowed  the  prudence  of  his  conduct.  For, 
though  the  Athenians  received  many  great  blows  in  thole 
times,  none  of  them  could  be  imputed  to  Nicias.  When 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Chalcideans  in  Thrace,  Cal- 
liades*  and  Xenophcn  had  the  command  ;  Demofthenes 
was  general,  when  they  mifcarried  in  Mtotia.  ;  and  when 
they  loft  a  thoufand  men  at  Delium, +  they  were  under 
the  conduct,  of  Hippocrates.  As  for  the  plague,  it  was 
commonly  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  Pericles  ;  who,  to 
draw  the  burghers  out  of  the  way  of  the  war,  fhut  them 
up  in  the  city,  where  they  contracted  the  ficknefs  by  the 
change  of  fituation  and  diet. 

None  of  thefe  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  Nicias  i 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  Cythera,  an  ifland  well  fituated 
for  annoying  Laconia,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  by  La- 
cedaemonians. He  recovered  many  places  in  Thrace, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  He  (hut  up  the 
Megarenfians  within  their  walls,  and  reduced  the  ifland 
of  Minoa.  From  ther>ce  he  made  an  excurfion  foon  af- 
ter, and  got  poffeiTion  of  the  port  of  Nifaea.  He  like- 
wife  made  a  defcent  upon  the  territories  of  Corinth,  beat 
the  troops  of  that  ftate  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  them  :  Lycophron,  their  general,  was 
among  the  flain. 

*  Perhaps,  we  fhould  read  Callias.  See  Menag.  on  Diog.  Laert, 
ii.  45. 

+  Delium  in  Baeotia.  Delos,  the  common  reading  is  undoubt- 
edly wrong.  The  Athenians  had  no  fuch  lofs  there.  But  their 
defeat  at  Delium  is  related  at  large  by  Thucydides,  1.  iv, 
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He  happened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of  two  of  his 
men,  who  were  miffed  in  carrying  off  the  dead.  But  as 
foon  as  he  knew  it,  he  flopped  his  courfe,  and  fent  a  he- 
rald to  the  enemy,  to  afk  leave  to  take  away  thofe  bodies. 
This  he  did,  though  there  was  a  law  and  cuftom  fubfift- 
ing,  by  which  thofe  who  defire  a  treaty  for  carrying  off 
the  dead,  give  up  the  vidtory,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 
erecl:  a  trophy.  And  indeed,  thofe  who  are  fo  far  mailers 
of  the  field,  that  the  enemy  cannot  bury  their  dead  with- 
out permiflion,  appear  to  be  conquerors,  becaufe  no  man 
would  afk  that  as  a  favor  which  he  could  command. 
Nicias,  however,  chofe  rather  to  lofe  his  laurels,  than  to 
leave  two  of  his  countrymen  unburied.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  attempted  to  oppofe  him^e 
took  the  fortrefs  of  Thyraea,f  then  held  by  the  iEginetae, 
made  the  garrifon  prifoners,  and  carried  them  to  Athens. 
Demofthenes  having  fortified  Pylos,J  the  Peloponnefians 
befieged  it  both  by  fea  and  land.  A  battle  enfued,  in, 
which  they  were  worfted,  and  about  four  hundred  Spar- 
tans threw  themfelves  into  the  ifle  of  Sphacteria.  The 
taking  of  them  feemed,  and  indeed  was,  an  important 
object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  fiege  was  difficult,  be- 
caufe there  was  no  water  to  be  had  upon  the  fpot,  and  it 
was  troublefome  and  expenfive  to  get  convoys  thither  ; 
in  fummer  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  and 
in  winter  it  was  abfolutely  impra&icable.  They  were 
much  perplexed  about  the  affair,  and  repented  their  re- 
futing the  terms  of  peace  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
offered  by  their  ambafladors. 

*  The  burying  of  the  dead  was  a  duty  of  great  importance  in 
the  heathen  world. '  The  fable  of  the  ghoft  of  an  unburied  perfon 
not  being  allowed  to  pafs  the  Styx,  is  well  known.  About  eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Nicias,  the  Athenians  put  fix  of  their  gen- 
erals to  death,  for  Hot  interring  thofe  foldiers  that  were  {lain  in  the 
battle  of  Arginufae.     , 

+  Thyraea  was  a  fort  fituated  between  Laconia  and  the  territory 
of  the  Argives.  It  belonged  of  right  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
they  gave  it  to  the  ^Eginetas,  who  had  been  expelled  their  country. 

;£  The  Peloponnefians  and  their  allies  had  entered  Attica  under 
the  conduft  of  Agis  the  fon  of  Archidamas.  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. Demofthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  made  a  diverfton,  by 
feizing  and  fortifying  Pylos.  This  brought  Agis  back  to  the  dc» 
fence  of  his  own  country.     Thucyd,  1.  iv. 
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It  was -through  Cleon  that  the  embafiy  did  not  take 
effect  j  he  oppofed  the  peace  becaufe  Nicias  was  for  it. 
Cleon  was  his  mortal  enemy,  and  feeing  him  countenance 
the  Lacedaemonians,  perfuaded  the  people  to  reject  their 
proportions  by  a  formal  decree.  But  when  they  found 
that  the  fiege  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  that 
there  was  aimoft  a  famine  in  their  camp,  they  exprelfed 
their  refentment  againft  Cleon.  Cleon,  for  his  part,  laid 
the  blame  upon  Nicias  ;  alleging,  that  if  the  enemy 
efcaped,  it  muft  be  through  his  flow  and  timid  operations  : 
"  Had  I  been  the  general,"  faid  he,  "  they  could  not  have 
"  held  out  fo  long."  The  Athenians  readily  anfwered, 
"  Why  do  not  you  go  now  againft  thofe  Spartans  ?"  And 
Nicias  rofe  up  and  declared,  "  He  would  freely  give  up 
*l  to  him  the  command  in  the  affair  of  Pyios  ;  bade  him 
11  take  what  forces  he  pleafed  j  and,  inftead  of  mowing  his 
*'  courage  in  wrords,  where  there  was  no  danger,  go  and 
if  perform  fome  actions  worthy  the  attention  of  his  eoun- 
«  try>» 

Cleon,  difconcerted  with  the  unexpected  offer,  declined 
it  at  firft.  But  when  he  found  the  Athenians  infifted  upon 
it,  and  that  Nicias  took  his  advantage  to  raile  a  clamor 
againft  him,  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  he  was  incenfed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  undertook  the  expedition, 
but  declared,  "  He  would  in  twenty  days  either  put  the 
"enemy  to  the  fword,  or  bring  them  alive  to  Athens/' 

The  people  laughed  at  his  declaration,*  inftead  of  giv- 
ing it  any  credit.  Indeed,  they  had  long  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  divert  themfelves  with  the  faliies  of  his  vanity. 
One  day,  for  inflance,  when  a  general  afTembly  was  to  be 
held,  they  had  fat  waiting  for  him  a  long  time.  At  laff. 
he  came,  when  their  patience  was  almoft  fpent,  with  a 
garland  on  his  head,  and  defired'  them  to  adjourn  until  the 
day  following  :  ■"  For,  today,"  fays  he,  "  I  am  not  at  leif- 
*{  ure  ;  I  have  ftrangers  to  entertain,  and  I  have  facrificed 
"  to  the  gods."  The  Athenians  only  laughed,  and  im- 
mediately rofe  up  and  difmilfed  the  afTembly. 

Cleon,  however,  was  fo  much  favored  by  fortune  in 
this  commiflion,  that  he  acquitted  himielf  better  than  any 

*  The  wifer  fort  hoped  either  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the 
Lacedaemonians  brought  prifoners  to  Athens,  or  elk  of  getting  rid 
at  the  importunate  pretention*  ox  Cieon. 
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one  fmce  Demoflhenes.  He  returned  within  the.  time  lie 
had  fixed,  after  he  had  made  all  the  Spartans  who  did  not 
fall  in  battle,  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  brought  them 
prifoners  to  Athens. 

This  reflected  no  fmall  difgrace  upon  Nicias.  It  was 
confidered  as  fomething  worfe  than  throwing  away  his 
fhield,  meanly  to  quit  his  command^  and  to  give  his  ene- 
my an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  abdi- 
cation. Hence,  Ariftophanes  ridicules  him  in  his  come- 
dy, called  The  Birds.  "  By  heaven,  this  is  no  time  fer 
*'  us  to  (lumber,  or  to  imitate  the  lazy  operations  of  Ni- 
*'  cias."  And  in  his  piece  entitled  The  Hujhandmeui,  he 
introduces  two  Athenians  difcourfing  thus — 

"  17?  Athenian.  I  had  rather  flay  at  home  and  till  the 
"  ground." 

"  zd  Athenian.   And  who  hinders  thee  ?" 

"  17?  Athenian.  You  hinder  me.  And  yet  I  am  willing 
u  to  pay  a  thoufand  drachmas  to  be  excufed  taking  the 
*'  commiffion." 

"  id  -Athenian.  Let  us  fee. ?  Your  thoufand  drachmas, 
(i  with  thofe  of  Nicias,  will  make  two  thoufand.  We 
"  will  excufe  you." 

Nicias,  in  this  affair,  was  not  only  unjuft  to  himfelf, 
but  to  the  ftate.  He  fuffered  Cleon  by  this  means  to  gain 
fiich  an  afcendant,  as  led  him  to  a  degree  of  pride  and 
effrontery  that  was  unfupportable.  Many  evils  were  thus 
brought  upon  the  commonwealth,  of  which  Nicias  him- 
felf had  his  full  mare.  We  cannot  but  confider  it  as  ene 
great  corruption,  that  Cleon  now  banifhed  all  decorum 
from  the  general  affembly.  It  was  he  who  in  his  fpeeches 
firft  broke  out  into  violent  exclamations,  threw  back  his 
robes,  fmote  upon  his  thigh,  and  ran  from  one  end  of  the 
roftrum  to  the  other.  This  foon  introduced  fuch  a  li- 
centioufnefs  and  difregard  to  decency  among  thofe  who 
directed  the  affairs  of  Mate,  that  it  threvv  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  cohfufion. 

At  this  time  there  fprungup  another  orator  at  Athens. 
This  was  Alcibiades.  He  did  not  prove  fo  totally  cor- 
rupt as  Cleon.  As  it  is  faid  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  fertility, 

There  plenty  fows  the  fields  with  herbs  falubrious, 
But  fcatters  many  a  baneful  weed  between  ; 
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$0  in  Alcibiadcs  there  were  very  different  qualities,  but 
all  in  extremes  ;  and  thefe  extremes  opened  a  door  to 
many  innovations.  So  that  when  Nicias  got  clear  of  Cle- 
on,  he  had  no  time  to  eftablifh  any  lading  tranquility  in 
Athens  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  got  things  into  a  fafe 
track,  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  came  upon  him  like  a 
torrent,  and  bore  him  back  into  the  ftorms  of  war. 

It  happened  thus  :  The  perfons  who  moft  oppofed  the 
peace  of  Greece,  were  Cleon  and  Brafidas.  War  helped 
to  hide  the  vices  of  the  former,  and  to  (how  the  good 
qualities  of  the  latter.  Cleon  found  opportunity  for  afts 
of  injustice  and  opprefficn,  and  Brafidas  for  great  and  glo- 
rious actions.  But  after  they  both  fell  in  the  battle  near 
Amphipolis,  Nicias  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one 
hand,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  defirous  of  peace,  and 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  other,  now  no  longer  fo  warm  in 
the  purfuits  of  war.  In  fact,  both  parties  were  tired  of 
hofiilities,  and  ready  to  let  their  weapons  drop  out  of 
their  hands.  Nicias,  therefore,  ufed  his  endeavors  to 
reconcile  them,  and  indeed  to  deliver  all  the  Greeks  from 
the  calamities  they  had  fuffered,  to  bring  them  to  tafie 
the  fweets  of  repole,  and  to  reeitablifn  a  long  and  lading 
reign  of  happinefs.  He  immediately  found  the  rich,  the 
aged,  and  ail  that  were  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  difpofed  to  peace  j  and  by  addrefling  himielf  to 
the  reft,  and  expoftulating  with  them  reflectively,  he  foon 
abated  their  ardor  for  war. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  give  the  Spartans  hopes  of  an  ac* 
Commodation,  and  to  exhort  them  to  propofe  fuch  meaf- 
ures  as  might  effect  it.  They  readily  confided  in  him. 
becaufe  they  knew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  ;  of  which 
there  was  a  late  inftance  in  his-humane  treatment  of  their 
Countrymen  who  were  taken  prifoners  at  Pylos,  and  who 
found  their  chains  greatly  lightened  by  his  good  offices. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  one 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  often  met,  and  enjoyed 
again  the  pleafures  of  eafe  and  lecurity  ;  the  company  of 
lhangers  as  well  as  nearer  friends  ;  and  exprefied  their 
mutual  withes  for  the  continuance  of  a  life  undifturbed 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  It  was  with  great  delight  they 
heard  the  chorus  in  fuch  drains  as  this  : 

Arachnc  freely  now  has  leave 

Her  web*  around  my  ipear  to  weave. 

Vol.  III.  Y 
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They  recollected  with  pleafure  the  faying,  fi  That  in 
'*  time  of  peace  men  are  awaked  not  by  the  found  of  the 
•'trumpet,  but  the  crowing  of  the  cock."  They  exe- 
crated thofe  who  faid,  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  the  war 
ihould  la  ft  three  times  nine  years  ;*  and  this  free  inter- 
courfe  leading  them  to  canvafs  every  point,  they  at  1  aft 
signed  the  peace,  f 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion,  that  they  were  at  the 
end  of  all  their  troubles.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Ni- 
cias. He  they  faid,  was  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods,  who, 
in  recompenfe  of  his  piety,  had  thought  proper  that  the 
greateir.  and  molt  defirable  of  all  bleflings  mould  bear  his 
name.  It  is  certain,  they  afcribed  the  peace  to  Nicias,  as 
they  did  the  war  to  Pericles.  And  indeed,  the  one  did 
plunge  them  upon  flight  pretences  into  numberlefs  calam- 
ities, and  the  other  perfuaded  them  to  bury  the  great eft 
of  injuries  in  oblivion,  and  to  unite  again  as  friends.  It 
is  therefore,  called  the  jNicean%  peace  to  this  very  day. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  articles,  that  both  parties  fhould 
reftore  the  towns  and  the  prifoners  they  had  taken  ;  and 
it  was  to  be  determined  by  lot,  which  of  them  fhould  do 
it  firft  ;  but,  according  to  Theophraftus,  Nicias  fecured 
the  lot  by  dint  of  money,  fo  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
forced  to  lead  the  way.  As  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians 
were  difpleafed  by  thefe  proceedings,  and  endeavored,  by 
fowing  jealoufies  between  the  contracting  powers,  to  re- 
new the  war,  Nicias  perfuaded  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, to  confirm  the  peace,  and  to  fupport  each 
other,  by  a  league  offehfive  and  defenfive.  This,  he  ex- 
pected would  intimidate  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  fly  off. 

*  "  I  remember,"  fays  Thucydicles,  "  that  throughout  the 
"  whole  war  many  maintained  it  was  to  laft  three  times  nine 
"  years.  And  if  we  reckon  the  firft  ten  years  of  the  war,  the 
!,«  truce  very  fhort  and  ill  obferved  that  followed  it,  the  treaties 
"  ill  executed,  and  the  war  that  was  renewed  thereupon,  we  fhall 
"   find  the  oracle  fully' juftiiied  by  the  event.      Thucyd.l.v. 

+  Peace  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  and  figned  the  yew 
following  ;  but  it  was  foon  broken  again. 

X  The  word  in  the  original  is  Nujaov,  which  is  equivalent  to 
TgoTraiov,  trophy.  As  much  as  to  fayf  it  was  the  trophy,  or  the 
jaafterpiece  of  Nicias^ 
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During  thefe  tranfactions,  Alciblades-  at  firft  made  it 
his  bufinefs  privately  to  oppofe  the  peace.  For  he  was 
natural iy  dilimclined  to  inaction,  and  was  moreover  offend- 
ed at  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  Nicias,  and  their  neglect  and  difregard  of  him.  But 
when  he  found  this  private  oppofition  ineffectual,  he  took 
another  method.  In  a  little  time  he  faw  the  Athenians 
did  not  look  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  with  fo  obliging  an 
eye  as  before,  becaufe  they  thought  themfelves  injured  by 
the  alliance  which  their  new  friends  had  entered  into  with 
the  Boeotians,  and  becaufe  they  had  not  delivered  up  Pa- 
nactus  and  Amphipolis  in  the  condition  they  found  them, 
Re  therefore  dwelt  upon  thefe  points,  and  endeavored 
to  inflame  the  people's  refentment.  Befides,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  and  at  lail  prevailed  upon  the  republic  of  Argos,  to 
-lend  an  embaffy,  for  the  purpofe  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence  of  this,  they 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens,  with  full  powers  to  fettle  all 
matters  in  difpute.  Thefe  plenipotentiaries  were  intro- 
duced to  the  fenate,  and  their  propofals  feemed  perfectly 
juft  and  reasonable.  Alcibiades,  upon  this,  fearing  they 
would  gain  the  people  by  the  fame  overtures,  circum- 
vented them  by  perfidious  oaths  and  affeverations  : 
"  Promifing  he  would  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  their  com- 
"  million,  if  they  would  not  declare  that  they  came  with 
"  full  powers  ;  and  alluring  them  that  no  other  method 
"  would  be  fo  effectual."  They  gave  credit  to  his  iniin- 
uations,  and  went  over  from  Nicias  to  him. 
■  Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  the  fir  ft  queftion 
he  aiked  them  was,  "  Whether  they  came  with  full  pow- 
"  ers  ?"  They  denied  it  as  they  were  inftrueted.  Then 
Alcibiades,  beyond  all  their  expectation,  changing  fides, 
called  the  fenate  to  bear  witnefs  to  their  former  declara- 
tions, and  defired  the  people,  "Not  to  give  the  leaf!  cred- 
•f  it  or  attention  to  fuch  manifeft  prevaricators,  who 
"  upon  the  fame  point  afferted  one  thing  one  day, 
.*'  and  ..another  thing  the  next."  Their  confufion  was 
inexpreflible,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and  Nicias  was 
ftruck.  dumb  with  grief  and  aftonifhment.  The  people 
of  courfe  fent  immediately  for  the  deputies  of  Argos,' to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  them.     But  at  that  very  moment 
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there  happened  a  (light  fhock  of  an  earthquake,  whieh^ 
favorably  for  Nicias,  broke  up  the  affembly. 

Next  day  they  allembled  aLrain  ;  and  Nicias,  by  exert- 
ing- all  his  powers,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
Miem  not  to  put  the  lalt  hand  to  the  league  with  Argos  ; 
but,  in/lead  of  that,  to  fend  him  to  Sparta,*  where  he  af- 
fured  them  all  would  be  well.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  was  treated  with  great  refpe<ft,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
and  one  who  had  (hewn  that  republic  great  friendfhip  ; 
however,  as  the  parcy  that  favored  the  Bceotians  was 
the  frrongefr,  he  could-  effect  nothing,  f  He  returned, 
therefore,  not  only  with  dilrepute  and  difgrace,  but  was 
apprehenfive  of  worfe  confequences  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were- greatly  chagrined  and  provoked,  that,  at  his 
perfuafion,  they  had  fet  free  fo  many  prifoners,  and  prif- 
oners of  fuch  dillindtion.  For  thofe  brought  from  Pylos, 
were  of  the  fir  ft  families  in  Sparta,  and  had  connexions 
with  the  greater!  perfonages  there.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  did  not-  exprefs  their  refenrment  in  any  a<St  of  leveri- 
ty  ;  they  only  elecled  Alcibiades  general,  and  took  the 
Mantineans  and  Eleans,  who  had  quitted  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian intereft,  into  league  with  them,  along  with  the  Ar- 
gives.  They  then  fent  a  marauding  party  to  Pylos,  from 
thence  to  make  excurfions  into  Laconia.  Thus  the  war 
broke  out  afrefh. 

As  the  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  rofe  daily 
to  a  greater  height,  the  oftracifm  was  propofed.  To  this 
the  people  have  recourfe  at  certain  periods,  and  by  it  they 
expel  for  ten  years  any  one  who  is  fufpeited  for  his  au- 
thority, or  envied  for  his  wealth.  Both  parties  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger,  not  doubting  that  it  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.  The  Athenians  detefted 
the  life  and  manners  of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  dreaded  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  as  we  have  related 
more  at  large  in  his  life.  As  for  Nicias,  his  riches  ex- 
pofed  him  to  envy,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  there  was  noth- 
ing facial  or  popular  in  his  manner  of  living;  on  the 
contrary,  his  reclufe  turn  feemed  owing  to  an  inclination 
for  oligarchy,  and  perfectly  in  a  foreign  tafle.     Betides, 

*  There  were  others  joined  in  commiflion  with  him. 
+  Nicias  infilled  that  the  Spartans  fhould  renounce  their  allianqo 
he  Bcsotians,  becaufe  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  peaccv 
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he  had  combated  their  opinions,  and  by  making  thenr 
purfue  their  own  ihtereft  againft  their  inclination,  was  of 
courfe  become  obnoxious.  In  one  word,  the  whole  was 
a  difpute  between  the  young  who  wanted  war,  and  the 
old  who  were  lovers  of  peace.  The  former  endeavored 
to  make  the  oftracifm  fall  upon  Nicias,  and  the  latter  on 
Alcibiades  : 

But  in  {editions  barl'men  rife  to  honor. 

The  Athenians  be:ng  divided  into  two  factions,  the  fub~ 
tleft  and  raoft  profligate  of  wretches  gained  ground.  Such- 
was  Hyperbolus  of  the  ward  of  Perithois  ;  a  man  whofe- 
boldnefs  was  not  owing  to  any  well  grounded  influence,. 
but  whole  influence  was  owing  to  his  boldnefs  ;  and  who 
difgraced  the  city  by  the  credit  he  had  acquired. 

This  wretch  had  no  apprehenfions  of  banifhment  by* 
the  honorable  futfrage  of  the  oftracifm,  becaufe  he  knew 
himfelf  fitter  for  a  gibbet.  Hoping,  however,  that  if  one 
of  thefe  great  men  were  banifhed,  he  fhould  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  the  other,  he  diiTembled  not  his  joy  at 
this  fpirit  of  party,  but-  ftrove  to  exafperate  the  people 
againft  both.  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  taking  notice  of  his 
malice,  came  to  aprivate  interview,  in  which  they  agreed 
to  unite  their  interefts  ;  and  by  that  means  avoided  the 
oftracifm  themfelves,  and  turned  it  upon  Hyperbolus. 

At  firft  the  people  were  pleafed,  and  laughed  at  the 
ftrange  turn  things  had  taken  ;  but  upon  recollection,  it 
gave  them  great  uneafinefs  to  think-  that  the  oftracifm  was 
difhonored  by  its  falling  upon  a  perfon  unworthy  of  it. 
They  were  perfuaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that  punifn- 
rnent  ;  or  rather,  that  to  fuch  men  as  Thucydides  and 
Ariftides  it  was  a  pumthment  ;  whereas  to  Hyperbolus  it 
was  an  honor  which  he  might  be  proud  of,  fince  his  prof- 
ligacy had  put  him  on  the  fame 'lift  with  the  greateft  pat- 
riots. Hence  Plato,  the  comiopoet,  thus  /peaks  of  him  : 
u  No  doubt,  his  crimes  deferved  chaftifement,  but  a  very 
f<  different  chaftifement  from  that  which  he  received. 
"  The  fnell  was  not  defigned  for  fuch  wretches  as  he." 

In  fact,  no  one  afterwards  was  banifhed  by  it.      He  was 

ifce  laft,   and   Hipparchus   the  Cholargian,   a  relation  of- 

the  tyrant,  was  the  firft.      From  this  event  it  appears  how 

e  are  the.  ways  of  fortune,  how  incompreher^bk: 

'j  X  2 
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to  human  reafon.  Had  Nicias  run  the  rifk  of  the  oftra- 
cifm,  he  would  either  have  expelled  Alcibiades,  and  lived 
afterwards  in  his  native  city  in  full  fecurity  ;  or  if  it  had 
been  carried  again  if.  him,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
tire, he  would  have  avoided  the  impending  (troke  of  mif- 
ery,  and  preferved  the  reputation  of  a  wife  and  experi- 
enced general.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Theophrailus 
fays,  Hyperbolus  was  banifhed  in  the  conteft  between 
Phaeax  and  Alcibiades,  and  not  in  that  with  Nicias.  But 
moil  hiitorians  give  it  as  above  related. 

About  this  time  the  ^Egefteans  and  Leontines  lent  an 
embafTy,  to  defire  the  Athenians  to  undertake  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  Nicias  oppofed  it,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
addrefs  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Alcibiades 
had  previously  gained  the  aifembly  by  his  difcourfes,  and 
corrupted  the  people  to  inch  a  degree  with  vain  hopes, 
that  the  young  men  in  their  places  of  exercife,  and  the 
old  men  in  their  fhops  and  other  places  where  they  con- 
verfed,  drew  plans  of  Sicily,  and  exhibited  the  nature  of 
its  feas,  with  ail  its  ports  and  bearings  on  the  fide  next 
Africa.  For  they  did  not  confider  Sicily  as  the  reward 
off  their  operations,  but  only  as  a  place  of  arms  ;  from 
whence  they  were  to  go  upon  the  conqueft  of  Carthage, 
nay,  of  all  Africa,  and  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the 
feas  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

While  they  were  fo  intent  upon  this  expedition,  Nicias 
had  not  many  on  his  fide,  either  among  the  commons  or 
nobility  to  oppcfe  it.  For  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be 
thought  they  were  afraid  to  ferve  in  perfon,  or  to  be  at 
the  expenfe  of  fitting  out  men  of  war,  fat  filent,  contrary 
to  their  better  judgment.  Nicias,  however  oppofed  it 
indefatigably,  nor  did  he  give  tip  his  point  after  the  decree 
was  palfed  for  the  war,  and  he  was  elected  general  along 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  and  his  name  firfr.  in  the 
Suffrages.  In  the  firft  aiTembly  that  was  held  after  that> 
he  rofe  to  diffuade  them,  and  to  proteft  againft  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  conclufion,  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  for 
plunging  the  irate  in  a  dangerous  and  foreign  war,  merely 
with  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  and  fame.  But  his 
arguments  had  iw  errecl:.  They  thought  a  man  of  his 
experience  the  fitter  to  conduct  this  entcrprize  ;  and  that 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  its  fuccefs,  than  to 
*mite  his  caution  with  the  fiery  i'pirit  of  Alcibiades,  and 
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the  boldnefs  of  Lamachus.*  Therefore,  they  were  ftill 
more  confirmed  in  their  choice.  Befides,  Demoitratus, 
who  of  all  the  orators  took  moil  pains  to  encourage  the 
people  to  that  war,  rofe  and  faid,  he  would  foon  cut  of 
all  the  excufes  of  Nicias  ;  and  immediately  he  propofed 
and  carried  an  order,  that  the  generals  fnould  have  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  to  lay  plans,  and  pat  them  in  execution 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  faid  indeed,  that  the  priefts  ftrongly  oppofed  the 
expedition.  But  Alcibiades  had  other  diviners  to  fet 
againft  them  ;  and  he  gave  it  out,  that  certain  ancient 
oracles  promifed  the  Athenians  great  glory  in  Sicily. 
The  envoys  too,  who  were  fent  to  con  fa  It  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Aranon,  returned  with  an  anfwer,  importing  that 
the  Athenians  would  take  all  the  Syracufans. 

If  any  of  the  citizens  knew  of  bad  prefages,  they  took 
care  to  conceal  them,  left  they  mould  feem  to  pronounce 
any  thing  inaufpicious  of  an  enterprise  which  their  coun- 
trymen had  too  much  at  heart.  Nor  would  any  warnings 
have  availed,  when  they  were  not  moved  at  the  moft  clear 
and  obvious  (jgns.  Such  was  the  mutilation  of  ths 
Herma^j  whole  heads  were  all  ftruck  oif"  in  one  night, 
except  that  which  was  called  the  Mercury  of  Andccides, 
and  which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  tribe  of  Egeis, 
before  the  door  of  the  perfon  juft  named.  Such  alfo  was 
the  pollution  of  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods.  A  man  got 
aft  ride  upon  it,  and  there  emafculated  himfelf  with  a 
tfone.  The  temple  of  Delphi  there  was  a  golden  ftatue 
of  Pallas,  which  the  Athenians  had  erected  upon  a  palm 

*  In  the  original  it  is  rr,v  Aufxctyra  ffgaorvra.,  the  mildnefs  of 
Lumac/ius.  But  it  is  plain,  that  lb  me  quality  of  Lamachus  mould 
be  here  mentioned,  which  wanted  to  be  qualified  with  the  cau- 
tion of  Nicias  ;  and  mildneis  could  not  be  that  quality.  A 
paiTage  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades  will  help  us  to  rectify  the  er- 
ror in  the  text.  Plutarch  there  fpeaking  of  Lamachus,  fays, 
Aaf-cst^o?  f47uxi6S  7r%oiy.uv%  opus  \  toamt  pijCtv  t;tto>  mca  T« 
Ahy.iK>iao'd  oiXTrvroi;  r.a.\  ^H'Koy.novvc^  tv  tvic\<;  ayocJV. 

'*  Though  Lamachus  was  the  older  man  than  Alcibiades,  yet 
11  on  iome  occafions  he  had  as  much  fire  as  he,  and  a  courage 
"  bordering  on  temerity."  The  word,  therefore,  inflead  of 
T£aoT*?Ta,  mould  probably  be  S^airt'Trra. 

t  Thele  Htrnup,  or  ilatues  of  Mercury,  -were  fquare  figures  pure- 
ed by  the  Athenians  at  the  gates  of  their  temples  and  the  doors  of 
ifeeir  houfes, 
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tree  of  bra-fa,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  thS 
Medes.  The  crows  came  and  beaked  it  for  feveral  days^ 
and  pecked  off  the  golden  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  Athenians,  however,  faid,  thcfe  were  only  fictions 
propagated  at  Delphi,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Syracu.'ans. 
A  certain  oracle  ordered  them  to  fetch  a  prieftefs  of  MU 
neiva  from  Clazomenae  ;  and  when  fhe  came,  they  found 
her  name  was  Htlychia,  by  which  the  deity  feemed  to  ex- 
hort them  to  continue  in  qiiiet.  Meton,  the  altrologer, 
wliether  he  was  ftruek  with  thefe  fi^ns,  or  whether  by  the 
eye  of  human  reafon,  he  discovered  the  impending  danger 
(for  he  had  a  command  in  the  army);feigned  himfelf  mad; 
and  fet  fire  to  his  houfe.  Others  lay,  he  ufed  no  pretence 
of  madnefs,  but  having  burnt  down  his  houfe  in  the  night, 
addreffed  himfelf  next  morning  to  the  aifembly,  in  a  for- 
lorn condition,  and  defired  the  citizens,  in  companion  for 
his  misfortune,  to  excufe  his  fon,  who  was  to  have  gone 
out  captain  of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  genius  of  Socrates,*  on  this  occafion,  warned  that 
wife  man  by  the  ufual  tokens,  that  the  expedition  would 
prove  fatal  to  Athens.  He  mentioned  this  to  feveral  of 
his  friends  and' acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  com- 
monly talked  of.  Many  were  likewife  greatly  difcouraged 
on  account  of  the  time  when  the  fleet  happened  to  be  lent 
out.  The  women  were  then  celebrating  the  feafts  of 
Adonis,  during  which  there  were  to  be  feen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city  images  of  the  dead  and  funeral  pro-- 
cetfions  ;  the  women  accompanying  them  with  difmal  la- 
mentations. So  that  thofe  who  took  any  account  of 
omens,  were  full  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  trembled  to  think,  that  an  armament  fitted 
ac  fo  vaft  an  expenfe,  and  which  made  fo  glorious  an  ap- 
pearance, would  foon  lofe  its  confequence. 

As  for  Midas,  he  fhowed  himfelf  a  wife  and  worthy 
man,  in  oppcfmg  the  expedition  while. it  was  under  con- 
fiidera'dqn  ;  and  in  not  fuffering  himfelf,  after  it  was  re- 
ipon,  to  be  dazzled  by  vain  hopes,  or  by  the  emi- 
nence.of  his  pofr;  fo  as  to  depart  from  his  opinion.  Nev- 
etth'elefs,  when  he  could  neither  divert  the  people  from ,->. 
Mirpufe',  nor  by  all  his  efforts  get  himfelf  excufed- 
(towL\ taking  the  command,   but  was  placed,  as  it  were,. 

*   Li  theaa. 
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fey  violence  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ;  it  was  then  no 
time  for  caution  and  timid  delay.  He  ihould  not  then 
have  looked  back  from  his  fhip  like  a  child  ;  nor,  by  a 
multitude  of  protections  that  his  better  counfels  were 
overruled,  have  di (heartened  his  colleagues,  and  abated 
the  ardor  of  his  troops,  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chance  for  fuccefs.  He  fliould  have  immediately  attack- 
ed the  enemy  with  the  utmoft  vigor,  and  made  fortune 
blufh  at  the  calamities  fhe  was  preparing. 

But  his  conduct  was  very  different.  When  Lama- 
chus  propo/ed  to  make  a  defcent  clofe  by  Syracufe,*  and 
to  give  battle  under  the  walls  -,  and  Alcibiades  was  of 
opinion,  they  ihould  firft  reduce  the  cities  that  owned  the 
authority  of  Syracufe,  and  then  march  againft  the  princi- 
pal enemy  ;  Nicias  oppofed  both.  Re  gave  it  for  coaft- 
ing  along  Sicily,  without  any  act  of  hoftility,  and  mowing 
what  an  armament  they  had.  Then  he  was  for  returning 
to  Athens,  after  having  left  a  fmail  reinforcement  with 
the  ^geiteans,  as  a  tafte  of  the  Athenian  ftrength. 
Thus  he  intercepted  all  their  fchemes,  and  broke  down 
their  fpirits. 

The  Athenians,  foon  after  this,  called  Alcibiades  home 
to  take  his  trial  ;  and  Nicias  remained,  joined  indeed  with 
another  in  commifiion,  but  firft  in  authority.  There  was 
now  no  end  to  his  delays.  Ke  either  made  an  idle  pa- 
rade of  failing  along  the  coaft,  or  elfe  fat  (till  deliberat- 
ing, until  the  fpirit  of  confidence  which  buoyed  up  his 
own  troops,  was  evaporated  and  gone,  as  well  as  the  con-- 
tfernation  with  which  the  enemy  was  feized  at  the  firft 
fight  of  his  armament. 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  they  had 
failed  towards  Syracufe  with  fixtygalley3,  fifty  of  which 
they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  before  the  harbor  ;  the 
other  ten  they  fent  in  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  Thele 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and,  by  proclamation, 
invited  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  old  habitations. f 
At  the  fame  time  they  happened  to  take  one  of  the  ene- 

*  Vict.  Tkucyd.  1.  vi. 

+  They  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  that  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  reftcre  the  Leontines  to  their  country,  in 
virtue  of  the  relation  and  alliance  between  them.  In  confequencte 
61  which,  (uch  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syracufe,  had  nothing 
to  do.  but  to  repair  to  die  Athenians,  who- would  take  care-  La  cuu« 
duvl  them, 
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my's  veffels,  with  the  regiflers  on  board,  in  which  all  the 
Syracufans  were  fet  down  according  to  their  tribes.  They 
ufed  to  be  kept  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  but  were  then  lent  for  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  the  forming  a  lift  of  perfons  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  thefe  regiflers  were  brought  to  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of 
names  was  difplayed,  the  diviners  were  greatly  concerned 
at  the  accident  ;  thinking  the  prophecy,  that  the  Athen- 
ians fliould  take  ail  the  Syracufans,  might  poffibly  in  this 
have  its  entire  accomplishment.  It  is  afTerted,  however, 
that  it  had  its  accomplishment  on  another  occafion,  when 
Callippus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had  killed  Dion,  made 
himf&lf  mafter  of  Syracufe. 

When  Aicibiades  quitted  Sicily  with  a  fmall  .retinae, 
the  whole  power  devolved  upon  Nicias.  Lamachus,  in- 
deed, was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  honor,  and  he 
freely  expofed  his  perfon  in  time  of  action  ;  but  his  cir- 
eumftances  Were  fo  mean,  that  whenever  he  gave  in  his 
accounts  of  a  campaign,  he  charged  a  fmall  fum  for 
clothes  and  fandals.  Nicias,  on  the  contrary,  befide  his 
other  advantages,  derived  great  authority  from  his  emin- 
ence, both  as  to  wealth  and  name.  We  are  told,  that  on 
another  occafion,  when  the  Athenian  generals  met  in  a 
council  of  war,  Nicias  delired  Sophocles  the  poet  to  give 
his  opinion  firft,  becatife  he  was  the  oldeft  man.  "  It  is 
M  true,"  (aid  Sophocles,  "I  am  older  in  refpeciof  years ; 
**  but  you  are  elder  in  refpect  of  fervice."  In  the  fame 
manner  he  now  brought  Lamachus  to  act  under  his  ord- 
ers, though  he  was  the  abler  general ;  and  his  proceed- 
ings were  forever  timid  and  dilatory.  At  firit  he  made 
the  circuit  of  the  ifland  with  his  mips  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  enemy  ;  which  ferved  only  to  raife  their  fpirits. 
His  firft  operation  was  to  lay  fiege  to  the  little  town  of 
Hybla  ;  and  not  fucceeding  in  that  affair,  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  contempt.  Afterwards  he  retired 
to  Catana,  without  any  other  exploit  than  that  of  ruining 
Hycara,  a  fmall  place  fubjecl  to  the  barbarians.  Lais, 
the  courtezan,  who  was  then  a  girl,  is  laid  to  have  been 
fold  among  the  prifoners,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Pe- 
loponnefus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  he  was  informed,  the 
Syracufans  were  come  to  that  degree  of.conffdence,  that 
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they  defigned  to  attack  him.  Nay, /ome  of  their  cavalry 
rode  up  ro  his  trenches,  and  afked  his  troops,  in  great  de- 
rision, "  Whether  they  were  not  rather  come  to  fettle  in 
*'  Catana  themfeives,  than  to  fettle  the  Leontines  in  their 
"  old  habitations  ?" 

Nicias  now,  at  laft,  with  much  difficulty1,  determined 
to  fail  for  Syracufe.  In  order  to  land  his  forces,  and  en- 
camp them  without  running  any  rifk,  he  lent  a  perfon  of 
Catana  before  hini,  who,  under  prerence  of  being  a  de- 
ferter,  fhould  tell  the  Syracufans,  that  if  they  wanted  to 
furprize  the  enemy's  camp  in  a  defencelefs  ftate,  and  make 
themfeives  mafiers  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  march  to  Catana,  with  all  their 
forces  on  a  day  that  he  mentioned.  For  the  Athenians, 
be  laid,  paffed  the  greater!  part  of  their  time  within  die 
walls  ;  and  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  friends  to  the 
Syracufans  had  determined,  upon  their  approach,  to  hVvr 
in  the  enemy,  and  to  burn  their  fleet.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  allured  them  their  partifans  were  very  numerous,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  their  arrival.* 

This  was  the  be  ft  act  of  general  (hip  Nicias  performed 
in  Sicily.  Having  drawn,  by  this  means,  the  enemy's 
forces  out  of  Syracufe,  fo  that  it  was  left  almolf  without 
defence,  he  failed  thither  from  Catana,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  their  ports,  and  encamped  in  a  fituation  w  here 
the  enemy  could  leaft  annoy  him  by  that  in  which  their 
chief  itrength  conlihed,  and  where  he  could  eafiry  exert 
the  ftrength  in  which  he  was  fuperior. 

The  Syraeufarvs,  at  their  return  from  Catana,  drew  up 
before  the  walls,  and  Nicias  immediately  attacked  and 
beat  them.  They  did  not,  however,  lofe  any  great 
number  of  men,  becaufe  their 'cavalry  flopped  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  purluit.  As  Nicias  had  broken  down  all  the 
bridges  that  were  upon  the  river,  he  gave  Hermocrates 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  Syracufans,  by  obferving, 
"  That  it  was  ridiculous  in  Nicias  to  contrive  means  to 
"  prevent  fighting  ;  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  hufinefs 
ft  he  came  about."  Their  confternation,  indeed,  was  fo 
great,  that,  inftead  of  the  fifteen  generals  they  had,  they 

*  Nicias  knew  he  could  not  make  a  defcect  from  his  (hips  near 
Syracufe,  becaufe  die  inhabitants  were  prepared  fcr  him  ;  hot 
could  he  go  by  land,  for  want  of  cavalry. 
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chofe  three  others,  and  the  people  promifed  upon  oath, 
to  indulge  them  with  a  power  of  acting  at  difcretion. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  near  the  camp, 
and  the  Athenians  were  defirous  to  take  it,  becaufe  of 
the  quantity  of  its  rich  offerings  in  gold  and  filver.  But 
Nicias  induftrioufly  put  off  the  attack,  and  fuffered  a  Sy- 
racufan  garrifon  to  enter  it  ;  perfuaded  that  the  plunder 
his  troops  might  get  there  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the 
public,  and  that  he  mould  bear  all  the  blame  of  the 
iacrilege. 

The  news  of  the  victory  foon  fpread  over  the  whole 
ifland,  but  Nicias  made  nottheieaft  improvement  of  it. 
He  fcon  retired  to  Naxos,*  and  wintered  there,  keeping 
an  army  on  foot  at  a  great  expenfe,  and  effecting  but 
little  ;  for  only  a  few  Sicilians  came  over  to  him.  The 
Syracufans  recovered  their  fpirits  again  fo  as  to  make  an- 
other excurfion  to  Catana,  in  which  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  burnt  the  Athenian  camp.  Meanwhile  all 
the  world  cenfured  Nicias,  and  faid,  that  by  his  long  de- 
liberations, delays,  and  extreme  caution,  he  loft  the  time 
for  action.  When  he  did  act,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
blamed  in  the  manner  of  it  ;  for  lie  was  as  bold  and  vig-  . 
orous  in  executing,  as  he  was  timid  and  dilatory  in  form- 
ing a  resolution. 

When  he  had  once  determined  to  return  with  his  forces 
fo  Syracufe,  he  conducted  all  his  movements  with  fo  much 
prudence,  expedition  and  fafety,  that  he  had  gained  the 
peninfula  of  Thapfos,  difembarked  his  men,  and  got  pof- 
feftion  ofEpipolae,  before  the  enemy  knew  of  his  approach. 
He  beat  on  this  occafion  fome  infantry  that  were  fent  to 
fuccor  the  fort,  and  made  three  hundred  prifoners  ;  he 
J  ike  wife  routed  their  cavalry,  which  was  thought  invin- 
cible. 

But  what  moft  aftonifhed  the  Sicilians,  and  appeared 
incredible  to  the  Greeks,  was,  that  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  he  enclofed  Syracufe  with  a  wall,  a  city  not  lefs  than 
Athens,  and  much  more  difficult  to  be  furrounded  by  fuch 
a  work,  by  reafon  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the 
vicinity  of  the  fea,  and  the  adjoining  marines.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  was  almofl.  effected  by  a  man  whole  health  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  for  he  was 

*  A.  city  between  Syracufe  and  Catana. 
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rtfFliCted  with  the  (tone  ;  and  if  it  was  not  entirely  finifted, 
we  mult  impute  it  to  that  circumftance. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  but  admire  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  the  invincible  courage  of  the  foldiers,  in  effect- 
ing what  they  did,  in  this  as  well  as  other  inftances. 
Euripides,  after  their  defeat  and  death,  wrote  this  epitaph 
for  them  : 

Eight  trophies  thofe  from  Syracufe  obtain'd 
Ere  yet  the  gods  were  partial. 

And  in  facl  we  find  that  the  Athenians  gained  not  only 
eight,  but  feveral  more  victories  of  the  Syracufans,  till 
the  gods  or  fortune  declared  againfl  them,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  higher!  pitch  of  power.  Nicias 
forced  himlelf,  beyond  what  his  health  would  allow,  to 
attend  molf.  of  the  actions  in  perfon  ;  but  when  his  dif- 
temper  was  very  violent,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
in  the  camp,  with  a  few  i'ervants  to  wait  upon  him. 

Meantime,  Lamachus,  who  was  now  commander  in 
chief,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syracufans,  who 
were  drawing  a  crofs  wall  from  the  city,  to  hinder  the 
Athenians  from  finifhing  theirs.  The  Athenians  gener- 
ally having  the  advantage,  went  in  too  diforderly  a  man- 
ner upon  the  purfuit  ;  and  it  happened  one  day  that  La- 
machus was  left  almoft  alone  to  receive  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry. Callicrates,  an  officer  remarkable  for  his  ftrength 
and  courage,  advanced  before  them,  and  gave  Lamachus 
the  challenge  ;  which  he  did  not  decline.  Lamachus  re- 
ceived the  firft  wound,  which  proved  mortal,  but  he  re- 
turned it  upon  his  adverfary,  and  they  fell  both  together. 
The  Syracufans  remaining  mafters  of  the  body  and  arms 
of  Lamachus,  carried  them  off;  and  without  lofmg  a  mo- 
ment, marched  to  the  Athenian  camp,  where  .Nicias  lay 
without  any  guards  to  defend  him.  Roufed>  however, 
by  neceffity  and  the  fight  of  his  danger,  he  ordered  thofe 
about  him  to  fet  fire  to  the  materials  before  the  intrench- 
ments  which  were  provided  for  the  machines,  and  to  the 
machines  themfelves.  This  put  a  ftop  to  the  Syracufans, 
and  faved  Nicias,  together  with  the  Athenian  camp  and 
baggage.  For  as  foon  as  they  beheld  the  flames  rifing 
in  vaft  columns  between  the  camp  and  them,  they  retired* 
Vol.  III.  2 
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Nicias  now  remained  fole  commander,  but  he  had  rea- 
foa  to  form  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  ci- 
ties declared  for  him,  and  mips  laden  withprovifions  came 
daily  to  his  camp  ;  his  affairs  being  in  fo  good  a  train  that 
the  Sicilians  drove  which  fhould  firft  exprefs  their  attach- 
ment. The  Syracufans  themfelves,  defpairing  of  holding 
out  much  longer,  began  to  talk  of  propofals  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lace  - 
daemon  to  their  fuccor,  being  informed  of  the  wall  with 
which  they  were  enclofed,  and  the  extremities  they  were 
reduced  to,  continued  his  voyage,  not  with  a  view  to  Sic- 
ily, which  he  gave  up  for  loft,  but,  if  poflible,  to  fave 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  For  the  renown  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  now  very  extenfive  ;  it  was  reported  that  they 
carried  all  before  them,  and  that  they  had  a  general  whofe 
prudence,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  rendered  him  invinci- 
ble. Nicias  himfelf,  contrary  to  his  isature,  was  fuddenly 
elated  by  his  prefent  ftrength  and  fuccefs  ;  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  he  was  perfuaded,  upon  private  intelligence  from 
Syracufe,  as  well  as  more  public  application,  that  the  city 
was  about  to  capitulate.  Hence  it  was  that  he  took  no 
account  of  the  approach  of  Gylippus,  nor  placed  any 
regular  guard  to  prevent  his  coming  afbore  ;  fo  that, 
icreened  by  this  utter  negligence,  Gylippus  landed  with 
iafety.  It  was  at  a  great  diflance  from  Syracufe,  and  he 
found  means  to  collect  a  confiderable  army.  But  the 
Syracufans  were  fo  far  from  knowing  or  expecting  his 
arrival,  that  they  had  afTembled  that  very  day  to  confider 
of  articles  of  capitulation  ;  nay,  fome  were  for  coming  to 
terms  that  moment,  before  the  city  was  absolutely  en- 
clofed. For  there  was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  un- 
hnifhed,  and  all  the  neceffary  materials  were  upon  the 
fpot. 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  inftant  Gongylus  arrived 
from  Corinth,  with  one  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars. 
The  whole  town  was  in  motion,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected.  He  told  them,  Gylippus  would  foon  come,  with 
ieveral  other  (hips  to  their  fucCor.  They  could  not  give 
entire  credit  to  Gongylus  ;  but  while  they  were  weighing 
the  matter  a  meffengerarrived  from  Gylippus,  with  orders 
that  they  fhould  march  out  to  join  him.  Immediately 
upon  this,  they  recovered  their  fpirits*  and  armed.  Gy- 
lippus fooii  arrived,  and  put  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.. 
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As  Nicias  was  drawing  up  againfl  him,  Gylippus  refred 
his  arms,  and  fenc  a  herald  with  an  offer  of  fate  conduct 
to  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  quit  Sicily,  NTcias  did 
not  deign  to  give  him  any  anfwer.  But  fome  of  the  fcl- 
diers  aiked  him  by  way  of  ridicule,  "  Whether  the  Syra- 
"  cufans  were  become  fo  flrong  by  the  arrival  of  one  La- 
M  cedaemon'an  cloak  and  fraff,  as  todefpifethe  Athenians 
*'  who  had  lately  knocked  off  the  fetters  of  three  huft- 
"  dred  Spartans,  and  releaied  them,  though  all  abler 
"  men,  and  be:!:>e  ■  haired  than  Gylippus  r" 

Timaeus  lays,  (he  Sicilians  fet  no  great  value  upon  Gy- 
lippus. For  in  a  little  time  they  difcovered  his  fordid 
avarice  and  meannefs  ;  and,  at  his  firft  appearance,  they 
laughed  at  his  cloak  and  head  of  hair.  Yet  the  fame 
hiftorian  relates,  that  as  foon  as  Gylippus  mowed  hirnfelf, 
the  Sicilians  gathered  about  him,  as  birds  do  about  an 
owl,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleafed. 
And  the  latter  account  has  more  truth  in  it  than  the 
former.  In  the  ftafr"  and  cloak  they  beheld  the  fymbols 
of  the  Spartan  dignity,  and  therefore  repaired  to  them. 
Thucydides  alio  tells  us,  that  Gylippus  was  the  only  man 
who  faved  Sicily  ;  and  Philiftus,  a  citizen  of  Syracufe, 
and  an  eye  witnefs  of  thofe  tranfaclions,  does  the  fame. 

In  the  firft  engagement  the  Athenians  had  the  advant- 
age, and  killed  fome  of  the  Syracufans.  Gongylus  of 
Corinth  fell  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  next  day,  Gylip- 
pus lhowed  them  of  what  confequence  experience  in  a 
general  is  ;  with  the  very  fame  arms  and  horfes,  and  on 
the  fame  fpot,  by  only  altering  his  order  of  battle,*  he 
heat  the  Athenians,  and  drove  them  to  their  camp. 
Then  taking  the  (tones  and  other  materials  which  they 
had  brought  for  their  wall,  he  continued  the  crcfs  wall  of 
the  Syracufans,  and  cut  through  theirs  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if -they  gained  a  victory,  they  could  make  no  advant- 
age of  it. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Syracufans  manned 
feveral  veffels  ;  and  beating  about  the  country  with  their 
cavalry  and  allies,  they  made  many  prisoners.     Gylippus 

*  He  had  the  pddrefs  to  impute  the  late  defeat  to  himfelf,  2nd  to 
allure  his  men  that  their  behavior  was  irreproachable.  He  laid,  that 
by  ranging  them  the  day  before  between  waHs,  where  their  cavalry 
and  archers  had  notroomto  act,  he  had  prevented  their  conquering. 
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applied  to  the  towns  in  perfon,  and  they  readily  Tiftened 
to  him,  and  lent  him  all  the  affiftance  in  their  power.  So 
that  Nicias,  relapfing  into  his  former  fears  and  defpond- 
ence,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  change  of  affairs,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  by  letter,  either  to  fend  another  army,  or 
to  recal  that  which  he  had  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  de- 
iired  them  by  all  means  to  difmifs  him  from  the  command, 
on  account  of  his. infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  defigned  fome  time  before  to  fend 
another  army  into  Sicily  ;  but  the  envy  which  the  firft. 
luccefs  of  Nicias  had  excited,  had  made  them  put  it  off 
upon  feveral  pretences.  Now,  however,  they  haftened  the 
fuccors.  They  likewife  came  to  a  refolution,  that  De- 
mofthenes  mould  go  in  the  fpririg  with  a  refpeelable  fleet ; 
and  that  Eurymedon,*  without  waiting  till  winter  was- 
over,  fhould  carry  money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  acquaint 
Nicias  that  the  people  had  pitched  upon  Eulhydemus  and 
JVJenander,  officers  who  then  ferved  under  him,  to  aflift 
him  in  his  charge. 

Meantime,  Nicias  was  fuddenly  attacked  both  by  fea 
and  land.  At  firft,  part  of  his  fleet  was  worfted  ;  but  in 
the  end  he  proved  victorious,  and  funk  many  tyf  the  ene- 
my's mips.  He  could  not,  however,  fuccor  his  troops 
by  land,  as  the  exigence  of  the  cafe  required.  Gylippus 
made  a  fudden  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  and 
took  it ;  by  which  means  he  became  mailer  of  the  naval 
Stores  of  the  Athenians,  and  a  great  quantity  of  treafure, 
which  had  been  lodged  there.  Moft  of  the  garrifon  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  But,  what  was  frill  a 
greater  blow  to  Nicias,  by  the  lofs  of  this  place  he  loft 
the  convenience  of  his  convoys.  For,  while  he  had 
Plemmyrium,  the  communication  was  fafe  and  eafy  ;  but 
when  that  was  taken,  his  fupplies  could  not  reach  him 
without  the  utmoft  difficulty,  becattfe  his  tranfports, 
could  not  pafs  without  fighting  the  enemy's  fhips  which 
lay  at  anchor  under  the  fort. 

Befides,  the  Syracufans  thought  their  fleet  was  beaten, 
not  by  any  fuperior  flrength  they  had  to  combat,  but  by 
their  going  in  a  diforderly  manner  upon  the  purfuit.  They 
therefore  fitted  out  a  more  refpettable  fleet,  in  order  for 
another  action.     Nicias,  however,  did  not  choofe  at  pref- 

*  Eurymedon  went  with  tea  galleys. 
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ent,  to  try  the  iflue  of  another  naval  fight,  but  declared  it 
very  abfurd,  when  a  large  reinforcement  of  (hips  and 
frelh  troops  were  haftening  to  him  under  the  conduct  of 
Demofthenes,  to  hazard  a  battle  with  a  force  fomuch  in- 
ferior, a:-,d  fo  ill  provided. 

Gn  trie  other;  hand,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who 
were  appointed  to  a  temporary  (hare  in  the  command, 
were  led  by  the  r  ambition  and  jealoufy  of  Demofthenes 
and  Nicias,  to  ftrike  iome  extraordinary  ftroke,  in  order 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  one,  and  to  outdo  the  molt 
mining  actions  of  the  other.  Their  pretence  was  the 
glory  of  Athens,  which  they  faid  would  be  utterly  loir, 
if  they  mewed  any  fear  of  the  Syracufan  fleet.  Thus 
they  overruled  Nicias  and  gave  battle.  But  they  were 
fbon  defeated  by  a  ftratagem  of  Arifton  the  Corinthian, 
who  was  a  molt  excellent  ieaman.*  Thesr  left  wing,  as 
Thucydides  relates,  was  entirely  routed,  and  they  loir 
great  numbers  of  their  men.  This  lofs  threw  Nicias  into 
the  greateft  consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the  checks 
he  had  met  with  while  he  had  the  fole  command,  and  that 
he  had  now  mifcarried  again  through  the  obftinacy  of  his 
colleagues. 

While  he  was  indulging  thefe  reflections,  Demofthenf  3 
appeared  before  the  port  with  a  very  gallant  and  formi- 
dable fleet.  He  had  feventythree  galleys,f  on  board 
of  which  were  five  thoufand  heavyarmed  foldiers,  and 
archers,  fpearmen  and  flingers,  to  the  number  of  three 
thoufand.  Their  armor  glittered,  the  Streamers  waved, 
and  the  prows  of  their  mips  were  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  rich  paintings.  He  advanced  with  loud  cheers  and 
martial  mufic,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  in  a  theatri- 
cal manner,  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

The  Syracufans  were  ready  to  fall  into  defpair  again. 
They  law  no  end  or  truce  to  their  miferies  ;  their  labors 
and  conflicts  were  all  to  begin  anew,  and  they  had  been 
prodigal  of  their  blood  to  no  purpofe.     Nicias,  however, 

*  Arifton  advifed  the  captains  of  the  galleys  to  have  refrefh rr.e  nt  ;• 
ready  tor  their  men  onths  more,  while  the  Athenians  imagined  they 
went  into  the  town  for  thern.  The  Athenians,  thus  deceived,  lantf- 
ed  and  went  to  dinner  likewife.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syrac 
having  made  an  expeditious  meal,  reembarkod,  and  attacked  the 
Athenian  mips  when  there  was  fcarce  any  body  to  defend  them, 

+  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  them  three  hundred  and  ten, 
3  Z  z 
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had  not  long  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  fuch  an  army. 
At  the  firft  interview,  Demofthenes  wanted  him  to  attack 
the  enemy,  that  they  might  take  Syracufe  by  an  imme- 
diate and  decifive  ftroke,  and  return  again  with  glory  to 
Athens.  Nicias,  aftonifhed  at  his  heat  and  precipitation, 
defired  him  to  adopt  no  rafh  or  defperate  meafures.  He 
-allured  him,  delay  would  make  againft  the  enemy,  fince 
they  were  already  in  want  of  money,  and  their  allies 
would  loon  quit  both  them  and  their  caufe.  Confequent- 
ly,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard  hand  of  necefiity, 
they  would  apply  to  him  again,  and  furrenderupon  terms, 
as  they  were  going  to  do  before.  In  fact,  Nicias  had  a 
private  underfianding  with  feveral  perfons  in  Syracufe, 
who  advifed  him  to  wait  with  patience,  becaule  the  inha- 
bitants were  tired  out  with  the  war,  and  weary  of  Gylip- 
pus  ;  and  when  their  necefhties  mould  become  a  little 
more  preffing,  they  would  give  up  the  difpute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  thefe  things  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  and  did  not  choofe  to  fpeak  out,  it  gave  occafion 
to  the  other  generals  to  accufe  him  of  timidity.  "He 
M  is  coming  upon  us,"  faid  they,  "  with  his  old  de- 
il  lays,  dilatory,  flow,  overcautious  counfels,  by  which. 
"'  the.  vigor  and  ardor  of  his  troops  was  loft.  When 
"  he  fhould  have  led  them  on  immediately,  he  waited  till 
*'  their  fpirit  was  gone,  and  the  enemy  began  to  look 
* •'  upon  them  with  contempt."  The  other  officers,  there- 
fore, liftened  to  Demofthenes,  and  Nicias  at  laft  was  forc- 
ed to  give  up  the  point. 

Upon  this,  Demofthenes  put  himfelfat  the  head  of  the 
land  forces,  and  attacked  Epipolae  in  the  night.  As  he 
came  upon-  the  guards  by  furprife,  he  killed  many  of 
them,  and  routed,  thole  who  flood  upon  their  defence.. 
Not  content  with  this  advantage,  he  proceeded  till  he 
came  to  the  quarter  where  the  Boeotians  were  pofted. 
Thefe  clofed  their  ranks,  and  firft  charged  the  Athenians, 
advancing  with  levelled  pikes,  and  with  all  the  alarm  of 
voices  ;  by  which  means  they  repulfed  them,  and  killed  a 
confiderable  number.  Terror  and  confufion  fpread  through 
the  reft  of  the  army.  They  who  ftill  kept  their  ground, 
and  were  victorious,  were  encountered  by  thofe  that  fled  j 
and  they  who  were  marching  down  from  Epipolae  to  flip- 
port  the  fcremoft  bands,  were  put  in  diforder  by  the  fu- 
gitives ;  for  they  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  took  their 
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friend's  for  ene»iies.  The  confufion,  indeed,  was  inex- 
preflible,  occafioned  by  their  fears,  the  uncertainty  of 
their  movements,  and  the  impofiibility  of  difcerning  ob- 
jects as  they  could  have  wilhed  in  a  night  which  was 
neither  quite  dark  nor  fufficiently  clear ;  the  moon  being 
near  her  fetting,  and  the  little  light  fhe  gave  rendered 
ufelefs  by  her  ihade  of  fo  many  bodies  and  weapons 
moving  to  and  fro.  Hence  the  apprehenfions  of  meeting 
with  an  enemy,  made  the  Athenians  fuipect  their  friends, 
and  threw  them  into  the  utmoft  perplexity  and  diftrefs. 
They  happened,  too,  to  have  the  moon  upon  their  backs, 
which  cafcing  their  fhadows  before  them,  both  hid  the 
number  of  their  men  and  the  glittering  of  their  arms  ; 
whereas  the  reflection  from  the  fhields  of  the  enemy  made 
them  appear  more  numerous,  and  better  armed  than  they 
really  were.  At  laft  they  turned  their  backs,  and  were 
entirely  routed.  The  enemy  preffed  hard  upon  them  on 
all  fides,  and  killed  great  numbers.  Many  others  met 
their  death  in  the  weapons  of  their  friends.  Not  a  few 
fell  headlong  from  the  rocks  or  walls.  The  reft  were 
difperfed  about  the  fields,  where  they  were  picked  up  the 
next  morning  by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  fword. 
The  Athenians  loft  two  thoufand  men  in  this  action  ; 
and  very  few  returned  with  their  arms  to  the  head- 
quarters. 

This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  Nicias,  though  it  was  what 
he  expected  ;  and  he  inveighed  againft  the  rafh  proceed- 
ings of  Demofthenes.  That  general  defended  himfelf  as- 
well  as  he  could,  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  they  fhould  embark  and  return  home  as  fall  as 
poffible.  "  We  cannot  hope,"  faid  he,  "  either  for  an- 
"  other  army,  or  to  conquer  with  the  forces  we  have. 
tl  Nay,  fuppofing  we  had  the  advantage,  we  ought  to 
"  relinquifh  a  Situation,  which  is  well  known  at  all  times 
*'  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  troops,  and  which  now  we  find 
*'  ftill  more  fatal  from  the  feafoa  of  the  year."  It  was, 
indeed,  the  beginning  of  autumn  j  numbers  were  lick, 
and  the  whole  army  was  difpirited. 

Neverthelefs,  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  returning 
"home  ;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  any  oppofition  from  the 
Syracufans,  but  he  dreaded  the  Athenian  tribunals  and 
unfair  impeachments  there.  He  therefore  replied,  '.*  That 
**  there  was  no  great  and  vifible  danger  at  prefent  j  and,. 
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"  if  there  were,  he  had  rather  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
"  enemy,  than  thofe  of  his  fellowcitizens."  In  this 
refpeft,  he  greatly  differed  from  Leo  of  Byzantium,  who 
afterwards  laid  to  his  countrymen,  "  I  had  rather  die  for 
**  you,  than  with  you."  Nicias  added,  "  That  if  it 
*'  fhould  appear  neceffary  to  encamp  in  another  place, 
*'  they  might  confider  of  it  at  their  leifure." 

Demofthenes  urged  the  matter  no  farther,  becaufe  his 
former  counf'els  had  proved  unfortunate.  And  lie  was 
more  willing  to  fubmit,  becaufe  he  faw  others,  perfuaded 
that  it  was  the  dependence  Nicias  had  on  his  correfpond- 
ence  in  the  town,  which  made  him  fo  itrongly  oppofe 
their  return  to  Athens.  But  as  frefh  forces  came  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Syracufans,  and  the  ficknefs  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  the  Athenian  camp,  Nicias  himfelf  al- 
tered his  opinion,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  ready  to 
embark. 

Every  thing  accordingly  was  prepared  for  embarkation, 
and  the  enemy  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  movements, 
becaufe  they  did  not  expedt  them.  But  in  the  night 
there  happened  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  at  which  Nicias 
and  all  the  reft  were  ftruck  with  a  great  panic,  either 
through  ignorance  or  fuperftition.  As  for  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  which  happens  at  the  conjunction,  even  the 
common  people  had  (orae  idea  of  its  being  caufed  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  moon.  But  they  could  not  eafily 
form  a  conception  by  the  interpofition  of  what  body, 
the  moon,  when  at  the  full,  fhould  fuddenly  lofe  her 
light,  and  afTume  fu'ch  a  variety  of  colors.  They  looked 
upon  it  therefore  as  a  ftrange  and  preternatural  pheno- 
menon, a  fjgn  by  which  the  gods  announced  fome  great 
calamity. 

Anaxagorus  was  the  firft  who  with  any  clearnefs  and 
certainty  fhowed  in  what  manner  the  moon  was  illumin- 
ated and  overfhadowed.  But  he  was  an  author  of  no 
antiquity,*  nor  was  his  treatife  much  known  ;  it  was 
confined  to  a  few  hands,  and  communicated  with  caution 
and  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy.  For  the  people  had  an 
averfion  to  natural  philofophers  and  thofe  who  were  then 

*  He  was  cotertiporary  with  Pericles,  and  with  Nicias  too  ;  for 
he  died  the  firfl  year  of  the  cightyeighth  Olympiad,  and  Niciaa 
*ras  killed  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninetyfirft. 
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called  Meteorotefchte  [inquirers  into  the  nature  of  meteors'} 
fuppofing  that  they  injured  the  Divine  Power  and  Provi- 
dent by  afcribing  things  to  infenfate  caufes,  unintelli- 
gent powers,  and  inevitable  necelTity.  Protagorus  was 
forced  to  fly  on  account  of  fuch  a  fyitem  ;  and  Anaxagorus 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  from  whence  Pericles  with  great 
difficulty  got  him  delivered.  Even  Socrates,*  who  meddled 
not  with  phyfics,  loft  his  life  for  philofophy.  At  lad  the 
glory  of  Plato  enlightened  the  world,  and  his  doctrine 
was  generally  received,  both  on  account  of  his  life,  and 
his  fubjeefing  the  neceflity  of  natural  caufes  to  a  more 
powerful  and  divine  principle.  Thus  he  removed  all 
fufpicion  of  impiety  from  fuch  refearches,  and  brought 
the  if udy  of  mathematics  into  fafhion.  Hence  it  was,  that 
his  friend  Dion,  though  the  moon  was  eclipfed  at  the 
time  of  his  going  from  Zacynthus  againfi  Dionyfius,  was 
not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  but  purfued  his  voyage,  and 
expelled  tke  tyrant. 

It  was  a  great  unhappincfs  to  Nicias,  that  he  had  not 
then  with  him  an  able  diviner.  Stilbides,  whom  lie  em- 
ployed on  fuch  occasions,  and  who  ufed  to  leffen  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fuperihtion,  died  a  little  before.  Suppofing 
,the  eclipfe  a  prodigy,  it  could  not,  as  Philochorus  ob- 
ferves,  be  inaufpicious  to  thofe  who  wanted  to  fly,  but  on 
the  contrary  very  favorable.  For  whatever  is  tranfacled 
with  fear,  feeks  the  fhades  of  darknefs  ;  light  is  the  worft 
enemy.  Befides,  on  other  occafions,  as  Auticlidesf  re- 
marks in  his  Commentaries,  there  were  only  three  days 
that  people  refrained  from  bufinefs  after  an  eclipfe  of 
.either  fun  or  moon  ;  whereas  Nicias  wanted  to  flay  an- 
other revolution  of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  fee  her 
as  bright  as  ever,  the  moment  ffee  paffed  the  fhadow 
caufed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth. 

He  quitted,  however,  almoff  every  other  care,  and  fat 
ftill  obferving  his  facrifices,  till  the  enemy  came  upon 
him,  and  inverted  his  walls  and  intrenchments  with  their 

*  Socrates  tells  us,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  had  been  ace  ufed  of 
a  criminal  curiofuy  in  prying  into  the  heavens  and  into  the  abyffes 
of  the  earth.  However,  he  could  not  be  laid  to  lofe  his  life  for  his 
philofophy  fo  much  as  for  his  theology. 

+  This  fhcHild  probably  be  read  Anticlides  ;  for  he  teems  to  be. 
the  fame  perfon  whom  Plutarch  has  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, and  in  his  Ifis  and  Offris. 
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land  forces,  as  well  as  circled  the  harbor  with  their  fleet. 
Not  only  the  men  from  their  mips,  but  the  very  boys 
from  their  fifhing  boats  and  fmall  barks,  challenged  the 
Athenians  to  come  out,  and  offered  them  every  kind  of 
infult.  One  of  thefe  boys,  named  Heraclides,  who  was 
of  one  of  the  ben1  families  in  Syracufe,  advancing  too  far, 
was  purfued  by  an  Athenian  veffel,  and  very  near  being 
taken.  His  uncle  Pollichus  feeing  his  danger,  made  up 
with  ten  galleys  which  were  under  his  command  ;  and 
others,  in  fear  for  Pollichus,  advanced  to  fupport  him. 
A  fharp  conflict  enfued,  in  which  the  Syracufans  were 
victorious,  and  Eurymedon  and  numbers  more  were 
killed. 

The  Athenians  not  brooking  any  farther  delay,  with 
great  indignation  called  upon  their  generals  to  lead  them 
off  by  land.  For  the  Syracufans,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  blocked  up  the  harbor.  Nieias,  however, 
would  not  agree  to  it,  thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  aban- 
don fo  many  (hips  of  burden  and  near  two  hundred  gal- 
leys. He  therefore  embarked  his  belt  infantry,  and  a  f'e-  j 
lect  number  of  archers  and  fpearmen,  and  manned  with 
them  a-hundred  and  ten  galleys  ;  as  far  as  his  rowers 
would  fupply  him.  The  reft  of  his  troops  he  drew  up  on 
the  fhore,  abandoning  his  great  camp  and  his.  walls  which 
reached  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  The  Syracufans  had 
not  for  a  long  time  offered  the  uur-ii  Sacrifices  to  that 
deity,  but  now  both  the  priefts  and  generals  went  to  ob- 
ierve  the  iblemniry. 

Their  troops  were  embarked  ;  and  the  infpeclors  of  the 
entrails  promifed  the  §j  raCufabs'  a  glorious  victory,  pro. 
vided  they  did  not  begin  the  attack,  but  only  repelled 
force  with  force.  For  Hercules,  they  faid,  was  victorious 
only  in  (landing  upon  the  defensive,  and  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked.    Thus  inftructed,  the  Syracufans  fet  out. 

Then  the  great  fen  tight  began  5  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  vigor  that  was  exerted,  but  for  its  earning  as 
grear  a  variety  of  pailion  and  agitation  in  the  Spectators 
as  in  the  combatants  themfelves.  For  thofe  who  looked 
on  from  the  fhore,  could  difcern  every  different  and  un- 
expedted  turn  it  lt>6k.  The  Athenians  fuffered  not  more 
harm  from  the  enemy,  than  they  did  from  their  own  or- 
der of  battle  and  the  nature  of  their  armament.  Their 
(hips  were  all  crowded  together,  and  were  heavy  and  tin- 
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uieldy  befides,  while  thole  of  the  enemy  were  fo  light 
and  nimble,  that  they  could  eaiily  change  their  iituation, 
and  attack  the  Athenians  on  all  fides.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Syracufans  were  provided  with  a  vaft  quantity  of 
Jlones,  which  feldom  failed  of  their  effe6t,  wherever  dif- 
charged  ;  and  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to 
them  but  darts  and  arrows,  the  flight  of  which  was  fo  di- 
verted by  the  motion  of  the  (hip,  "that  few  of  them  could 
reach  their  mark.  The  enemy  was  put  upon  this  expedi- 
tion by  Ariiton  the  Corinthian,  who,  after  he  had  given 
great  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability,  fell  the  moment 
that  victory  was  declared  for  the  Syracufans. 

After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  lofs,  there  was  no  pofTi- 
bility  of  efcaping  by  fea.  At  the  fame  time  the  Athe- 
nians faw  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  fave  themfelves  by 
land.  In  this  defpair,  they  neither  oppofed  the  enemy, 
who  were  feizing  their  veliels  clofe  to  the  lhore,  nor  de- 
manded their  dead.  They  thought  it  not  fo  deplorable  a 
circumftance  to  leave  the  dead  without  burial,  as  to  aban- 
don the  lick  and  wounded.  And  though  they  had  great 
miferies  before  their  eyes,  they  looked  upon  their  own 
cafe  as  ftill  more  unhappy,  fince  they  had  many  calamities 
to  undergo,  and  were  to  meet  the  lame  late  at  laft. 

They  did,  however,  defign  to  begin  their  march  in  the 
night.  Gylippus  faw  the  Syracufans  employed  in  facri- 
rkes  to  the  gods,  and  in  entertaining  their  friends  on 
account  of  the  victory,  and  the  feaft  of  Hercules  ;  and 
he  knew  that  neither  entreaty  nor  force  would  prevail 
with  them  to  leave  the  joys  of  feftivity,  and  oppofe  the 
enemy's  flight.  But  Hermocrates*  found  out  a  method 
to  impofe  upon  Nicias.  He  fent  perfons  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  who  were  to  pretend  they  came  from 
the  old  correfpondents  of  that  general  within  the  town  ; 
and  that  their  bufinefs  was  to  delire  him  not  to  march  ia 
the  night,  becaufe  the  Syracufans  had  laid  feveral  am- 
bufhes  for  him,  and  feized  all  the  pafTes.  The  ftratagem 
had  its  effect.  Nicias  fat  ftill,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his 
heart,    fearing    he    Ihould    really  fall  into  the  enemy's 

*  Hermocrates  was  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was  to  pre- 
vent Nicias  from  retiring  by  land.  With  an  army  of  forty  thoui- 
and  men  which  he  had  ftill  left,  he  might  have  fortified  himlelf  iu 
iome  part  of  Sicily,  and  renewed  the  war. 
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fnares.  In  the  morning  the  enemy  got  out  before  Inm. 
Then  indeed  they  did  feize  all  the  difficult  paffes  ;  they 
threw  up  works  againft  the  fords,  broke  down  the  bridg- 
es, and  planted  their  cavalry  wherever  the  ground  was 
-open  and  even  ;  fo  that  the  Athenians  could  not  move 
one  ftep  without  fighting. 

Thefe  poor  men  lay  clofe  all  that  day  and  the  night 
following,  and  then  began  their  march  with  tears  and 
loud  lamentations  ;  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  quit 
their  native  country,  not  that  of  the  enemy.  They  were, 
indeed,  in  great  want  of  provifions,  and  it  was  a  mifera- 
fole  circumftance  to  leave  their  fick  and  wounded  friends 
and  comrades  behind  them  ;  yet  they  looked  upon  their 
prefent  misfortunes  as  fmall  in  comparison  of  thofe  they 
had  to  expect. 

But,  among  the  various  fpeclacles  of  mifery,  there  was 
not  one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias  himfelf ;  opprefTed  as  he 
was  with  ficknefs,  and  unworthily  reduced  to  hard  diet 
and  a  fcanty  provifion,  when  his  infirmities  required  a 
liberal  fupply.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  his  ill  health,  he  a£ted 
and  endured  many  things  which  the  more  robuft  under- 
went not  without  difficulty.  All  this  while  his  troops 
could  not  but  obferve,  it  was  not  for  his  own  fake,  or  any 
attachment  to  life,  that  he  Submitted  to  fuch  labors, 
but  that  he  feemed  ftill  to  cherifh  hope  on  their  account. 
When  forrow  and  fear  brought  others  to  tears  and  com- 
plaints, if  Nicias  ever  dropt  a  tear  among  the  reft,  it  was 
plain  he  did  it  from  a  reflection  on  the  miferable  and  dif- 
graceful  ifTue  of  the  war,  which  he  hoped  to  have  finifhed 
with  great  honor  and  fuccefs.  Nor  was  it  only  the  fight 
of  his  prefent  mifery  that  moved  them,  but  when  they 
recollected  the  fpeeches  and  warnings  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  difFuade  the  people  from  the  expedition,  they 
could  not  but  think  his  lot  much  more  unhappy  than  he 
deferved.  All  their  hopes,  too,  of  afli fiance  from  heaven 
abandoned  them,  when  they  obferved  that  fo  religious 
a  man  as  Nicias,  one  who  had  thought  no  expenfe  too 
great  in  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  had  no  better  fortune 
than  the  meaneft  and  moft  profligate  perfon  in  the  army. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difficulties,  he  flill  endeav- 
ored by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by  his  looks,  and  every 
exprefiion  of  kindnefs  to  the  foldiers,  to  fhow  himfelf  Su- 
perior to  his  misfortunes,     ^ay,   through  a  march  of 
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eight  days,  though  attacked  and  harrafled  all  the  way  by 
fne  enemy,  he  preferved  his  own  divifion  of  the  army  tol- 
erably entire,  till  Demofthenes  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
the  troops  he  had  the  conduct  of,  were  furrounded,  after 
a  brave  refinance,  at  a  fmall  place,  called  Polyze'lium. 
Demofthenes  then  drew  his  fword  and  (tabbed  himfelf, 
but  as  the  enemy  came  immediately  upon  him  and  feized 
him,  he  had  not  time  to  give  himfelf  the  finishing  ftroke. 

Some  Syracufans  rode  up  to  Nicias  with  this  news,  and 
he  fent  a  few  of  his  own  cavalry  to  know  the  certainty. 
Finding,  from  their  account,  that  Demofthenes  and  hrs 
party  were  really  prifoners,  he  begged  to  treat  with 
Gylippus,  and  offered  hoftages  for  paying  the  Syracufans 
the  whole  charge  of  the  war,  on  condition  they  would 
fuffer  the  Athenians  to  quit  Sicily.  The  Syracufans  re- 
jected the  propoial  with  every  mark  of  infolence  and  out- 
rage, and  fell  upon  a  wretched  man,  who  was  in  want  of 
all  manner  of  neceflaries.* 

He  defended  himfelf,  however,  all  that  night,  and 
continued  his  march  the  next  day  to  the  river  Afinarus. 
The  enemy  galled  his  troops  all  the  way,  and,  when  they 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  pufhed  them  in.  Nay,  fome 
impatient  to  quench  their  burning  thirft,  voluntarily 
plunged  into  the  (iream.  Then  followed  a  mod  cruei 
icene  of  blood  and  (laughter  ;  the  poor  wretches  being 
rnaffacred  as  they  were  drinking.  At  iaft  Nicias  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Gylippus,  and  faid,  "  Gylippus., 
l(  you  mould  (how  fome  compaflion  amidft  your  victory. 
"  I  a(k  nothing  for  myfelf.  'W hat  is  life  to  a  man,  whofe 
'"  misfortunes  are  even  proverbial  ?  But  with  refpecl:  to 
"  the  other  Athenians,  methinks,  you  (bould  remember. 
"  that  the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with  what  hu- 
"  manity  and  moderation  they  treated  you,  when  they 
**  were  victorious." 

Gylippus  was  fomewhat  affected  both  at  the  fight  of 
Nicias,  and  at  his  fpeech.  He  knew  the  good  offices  he 
had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  j 
and  he  was  fenfible  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  hi* 
honor,    if  he   could  take  two  of  the  enemy's  generals 

;*  But  were  thefe  brave  people  to  blame?  Was  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  ule  every  meaus  in  their  power  to  harafs  and  weaken  an 
enemy,  who  hadambitiouflyconfideredtheir-countryasa  oropertv  ? 
Vol,  III.  A  a  * 
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prifoners.  Therefore,  raifing  Nicias  from  the  ground  he 
bade  him  take  courage,  and  gave  orders  that  the  other 
Athenians  mould  have  quarter.  But  as  the  order  was 
flowly  communicated,  the  number  of  thofe  that  were  faV- 
ed  were  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  (lain  ;  though  the 
ibldiers  fpared  feveral,  unknown  to  their  officers. 

When  the  Syracufans  had  collected  all  the  prifoners 
they  could  find  into  one  body,  they  dreffed  fome  of  the 
talleil  and  ftraighteft  trees  that  grew  by  the  river,  as  tro- 
phies, with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemv. 
After  which  they  marched  homeward  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  and  with  their  horfes  adorned  in  the  molt 
fplendid  manner  ;  having  firftmorn  thofe  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Thus  they  entered  the  city,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
after  the  happy  termination  of  the  fnarpeft  difpute  that 
ever  fubfifted  between  Grecians,  and  one  of  the  moft 
complete  victories  the  fun  ever  beheld,  gained  by  a  glo- 
rious and  perfevering  exertion  of  firmnefs  and  valor. 

A  general  aCTembly  of  the  people  of  Syracufe  and  of  its 
allies  was  then  held,  in  which  Eurycles*  the  orator  pro- 
pofed  a  decree,  "That,  in  the  firft  place,  the  day  they 
"  took  Nicias  fhould  be  obferved  as  a  feltival,  with  the 
"  title  of  Afmaria^  from  the  river  where  that  great  event 
"  took  place,  and  that  it  mould  be  entirely  employed  in 
*'  facrifices  to  the  gods."  This  was  the  twentyfeventh 
day  of  the  month  Carneus,  called  by  the  Athenians  Meta- 
gitnion.\  "  As  to  the  prifoners, •  he  propofed,  that  the 
f<  Athenian  fervants  and  all  the  allies  mould  be  fold  for 
"  flaves  ;  that  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  were  freemen, 
*'f  and  the  Sicilians  their  partifans,  mould  be  confined 
"  to  the  quarries  ;  and  that  the  generals  mould  be  put 
f*  to  death."  As  the  Syracufans  accepted  the  bill,  Her- 
rnocrates  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  It  was  a  more  glorious 
"  tiring  to  make  a  good  ni'e  of  a  victory,  than  to  gain 
"  one."  But  his  motion  raifed  a  great  ferment  in  the 
alTembly.  Gylippus  exprelling  his  defire  to  have  the 
Athenian  generals,  that  he  might  carry  them  prifoners 
to  Lacedsemon,  the  Syracufans,  now  grown  infolent  with 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  Diodes. 

+  Though  it  is  not  ealy,  as  we  have  obferved  in  a  former  note,  to 
bring  the  Grecian  months  to  tally  with  ours,  yet  we  agree  in  this 
place  with  Daejet,  that  September  is  probably  meant,  or  part  of 
it  ;  becaufe  Plutarch  had  faid  above,  that  the  ficknefs  had  fet  in 
with  autumn. 
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their  good  fortune,  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  well  bear  his  feverity  and  Lacedaemonian 
rigor  in  command,  while  the  war  lafted.  Befides,  as 
Timasus  obferves,  they  had  difcovered  in  him  an  avarice 
and  meannefs,  which  was  a  difeafe  he  inherited  from  his 
father  Cleandrides,  who  wasbanifhed  for  taking  of  bribes. 
The  fon,  out  of  the  thoufand  talents  which  Lyfander  fent 
by  him  to  Sparta,  purloined  thirty,  and  hid  them  under 
the  tiles  of  his  houfe.  Being  detected  in  it,  he  fled  his 
country  with  the  utmoft  difgrace,  as  we  have  related 
more  at  large  in  the  life  of  Lyfander. 

Timasus  does  not  agree  with  Philiflus  and  Thucydides, 
that  Demoflhenes  and  Nieias  were  ironed  to  death  by  the 
Syracufans.  Inftead  of  that,  he  tells  us,  that  Hermo- 
crates  fent  one  of  his  people  to  acquaint  thofe  two  gener- 
als with  what  was  palling  in  the  aflembly,  and  the  mef- 
fenger  being  admitted  by-4-he- guards  before  the  court  was 
difmifTed,  the  unhappy  mendifpatchedthemfelves.  Their 
bodies  were  thrown  without  the  gates,  and  lay  there  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  all  thofe  who  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
fpectacle.  I  am  informed  that  a  fhield,  faid  to  be  that  of 
Nieias,  is  mown  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Syra- 
cufe  ;  the  exterior  texture  of  which  is  gold  and  purple, 
and  executed  with  furprifingart. 

As  to  the  other  Athenians,  the  greateflpart  perifhed  in 
the  quarries  to  which  they  were  confined,  by  difeales 
and  bad  diet  ;  for  they  were  allowed  only  a  pint  of  barley 
a  day,  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Many  of  thole  who 
were  concealed  by  the  foldiers,  or  efcaped  by  palling  as 
fervants,  were  fold  for  flaves,  and  fligmatized  with  the 
figure  of  a  horfe  upon  their  foreheads.  Several  of  thefe, 
however,  fubmitted  to  their  fate  with  patience  ;  and  the 
modefty  and  decency  with  which  they  behaved  were 
fuch,  that  they  were  either  foon  releafed,  or  treated  in 
their  fervitude  with  great  refpeCr.  by  their  mafters. 

Some  there  were  who  owed  their  prefervation  to  Euri- 
pides. Of  all  the  Grecians,  his  was  the  mufe  whom  the 
Sicilians  were  nioft  in  love  with.  From  every  ftranger 
that  landed  in  their  ifland,  they  gleaned  every  fmall  fpeci- 
men  or  portion  of  his  works,  and  communicated  it  with 
pleafure  to  each  other.  It  is  faid  that  on  this  cccafion  a 
number  of  Athenians,  upon  their  return  home,  went  to 
Euripides,   and  thanked  him  in  the  meft  refpeclful  man- 
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ner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen ;  iome  having  been 
enfranchifed  for  teaching  their  matters  what  they  remem- 
bered of  his  poems,  and  others  having  got  refrefhments 
when  they  were  wandering  about,  after  the  battle,  for 
finging  a  few  of  his  verfes.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
firice  they  tell  us,  that  when  a  fhip  from  Caunus,  which 
happened  to  be  purfued  by  pirates,  was  going  to  take 
/helter  in  one  of  their  ports,  the  Sicilians  at  firtt  refufed 
to  admit  her  ;  upon  afking  the  crew  whether  they  knew 
any  of  the  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  being  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  received  both  them  and  their  veffel. 

The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  did  not  give  credit  to  the 
firft  news  of  this  misfortune  ;  the  perfon  who  brought  it 
not  appearing  to  deferve  their  notice.  It  feems,  a  ftranger 
who  landed  in  the  Pirasus,  as  he  fat  to  be  fhaved  in  a 
barber's  mop,  fpoke  of  it  as  an  event  already  known  to 
the  Athenians.  The  barber  no  fooner  heard  it,  but  be- 
fore the  (hanger  could  communicate  it  to  any  other  per- 
fon, he  ran  into  the  city,  and  applying  to  the  magiftrates, 
informed  them  of  the  news  in  open  court.  Trouble  and 
difmay  feized  all  that  heard  it.  The  magiflrates  imme- 
diately fummoned  an  alTembly,  and  introduced  the  inform- 
ant. There  he  was  interrogated,  of  whom  he  had  the 
intelligence;  and,  as  he  could  give  no  clear  and  pertinent 
anfwer,  he  was  confidered  as  a  forger  of  falfe  news,  and  a 
public  incendiary.*  In  this  light  he  was  fattened  to  the 
wheel,  where  he  bore  the  torture  for  fome  time,  till  at 
length  fome  credible  perfons  arrived  ;  who  gave  a  diftinct 
account  of  the  whole  difafter.  With  fo  much  difficulty 
did  the  misfortunes  of  Nicias  find  credit  among  the  Athe- 
nians, though  he  had  often  forewarned  them  that  they 
would  certainly  happen. 

*  Cafauban  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Athenians  had  a 
law  for  punifhing  the  forgers  of  falfe  news.  But  this  perfon  wa* 
punifhed,  not  fo  much  as  a  forger  of  falfe  news  as  a  public  incen- 
diary, who  by  exciting  groundless  terrors  in  the  people,  aided  and 
abetted  their  enemies. 
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ARCUS  CRASSU5,  whofe  father  had  borne 
office  ofcenfor,  and  been  honored  with  a  triumph,  war. 
brought  up  in  a  fmall  houfe  with  his  two  brothers.  Thef- 
married  while  their  parents  were  living,  and  they  all  eat 
at  the  fame  table.  This,  we  may  fuppofe^- contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  him  fober  and  moderate  in  his  die?, 
Upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  he  took  the  widcv* 
and  children  into  his  houfe.  With  refpect  to  women, 
there  was  not  a.  man  in  Rome  more  regular  in  his  con- 
duct ;  though,  when  fomew hat  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
filfpefted  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  one  of  the  veftal 
virgins.namedLicinia*  Liciniawas  impeached  by  one  Plc- 
tinus,  but  acquitted  upon  trial.  It  feems  the  veftal  had 
a  beautiful  country  houfe,  which  Craflus  wanting  to  hava 
at  an  underprice,  paid  his  court  to  the  lady  with  great 
affiduity,  and  thence  fell  under  that  fufpicion.  His  judg- 
es, knowing  that  avarice  was  at  the  bottom  of  all,  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge  of  corrupting,  the  veftal  j  and 
he  never  let  her  reft  till  me  had  fold  him  her  houfe. 

The  Romans  fay,  Craflus  had  only  that  one  vice  of  ava- 
rice, which  caft  a  (hade  upon  his  many  virtues.  He  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  have  but  one  bad  quality,  becaufe  it 
was  fo  much  ftronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  reft,  that 
it  quite  obfeured  them.  His  love  of  money  is  very,  evi- 
dent from  the  fize  of  his  eftate,  and  his  manner  of  raiftng; 
it.  At  firft.it  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  talents.  But, 
during  his  public  employments,  after  he  had  confecrated 
the  tenth  of  his  fubftance  to  Hercules,  given  an  entertain*, 
ment  to  the  people,  and  a  fupply  of  bread  corn  to  each 
citizen  for  three  months,  he  found,  upon  an  exact  com- 
putation, that  he  was  mafter  of  feven  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred talents..  The  greateft  part  of  this  fortune,  if  we 
may  declare  the  truth,  to  his  extreme  difgrace,  was 
gleaned  from  war  and  from  fires  ;  for  he  made  a  traffic 
of  the  public  calamities.  When  Sylla  had  taken  Rome, 
and  fold  the  eftates  of  thofe  whom  he  had  put  *• 
death,  which  he  both  reputed  and  called  the  fpoils  of  his, 

3  A.a  a 
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enemies,  he  was  defirous  to  involve  all  perfons  of  confe- 
quence  in  his  crime,  and  he  found  in  Craflus  a  man  who 
refufed  no  kind  of  gift  or  purchafe. 

Craflus  obferved  alfo,  how  liable  the  city  was  to  fires, 
and  how  frequently  houfes  fell  down  ;  which  misfortunes 
were  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  buildings,  and  their 
ftanding  fo  clofe  together.*  In  confequence  of  this  he 
provided  himfelf  with  flaves  who  were  carpenters  and 
mafons,  and  went  on  collecting  them  till  he  had  upwards 
of  five  hundred.  Then  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  buy 
houfes  that  were  on  fire,  and  others  that  joined  upon  them  \, 
and  he  commouly  had  them  at  a  low  price,  by  reafon  of 
the  fear  and  diftrefs  the  owners  were  in  about  the  event. 
Hence,  in  time,  he  became  matter  of  great  part  of  Rome. 
But  though  he  had  fo  many  workmen,  he  built  no  more 
for  himfelf  than  one  houfe  in  which  he  lived.  For  he 
ufed  to  fay,  "That  thofe  who  love  building  willfoon 
"  ruin  themfelves,  and  need  no  other  enemies.'* 

Though  he  had  feveral  filver  mines,  and  lands  of  great 
value,  as  well  as  laborers,  who  turned  them  to  the  befl 
advantage,  yet  it  may  be  truly  afTerted,  that  the  revenue 
he  drew  from  thefe,  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
produced  by  his  fiaves.  Such  a  number  had  he  of  them, 
and  all  ufeful  in  life,  readers,  amanuenfes,  bookkeepers, 
flewards  and  cooks.  He  ufed  to  attend  to  their  education, 
and  often  give  them  leffbns  himfelf;  etteeming  it  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  matter  to  infpecT:  and  take 
care  of  his  fervants,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  living  in- 
Jiruments  of  economy.  In  this  he  was  certainly  right,  if 
lie  thought,  as  he  often  faid,  that  other  matters  mould 
be  managed  by  fervants,  but  the  fervants  by  the  matter. 
Indeed,  economics,  fo  far  as  they  regard  only  inanimate 
things,  ferve  only  the  low  purpofes  of  gain  j  but  where 
«hey  regard  human  beings,  they  rife  higher,  and  form  a 
confiderable  branch  of  politics.  He  was  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  faying,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  efteemed  rich, 
who  could  not  with  his  own  revenue  maintain  an  army. 
For,  as  Archidamus  obferves,  it  never  can  be  calculated 
what  fuch  a  monfter  as  war  will  devour.      Nor  confe- 

*  The  ftreets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houfes  chiefly 
«f  wood  after  the  Gauls  had  burnt  the  city. 
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quentiy  can  it  be  determined  what  fortune  is  fufficient 
for  its  demands.  Very  different  in  this  refpeel  were  the 
fentiments  of  Craffus  from  thofe  of  Marius.  When  the 
Jatter  had  made  a  diftribution  of  lands  among  his  foldiers 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  acres  a  man,  and  found  that  they 
wanted  more,  he  faid,  "  I  hope  no  Roman  will  ever  think 
"  that  portion  of  land  too  little,  which  is  fufficien;  to 
**  maintain  him." 

It  mud  be  acknowledged  that  Craffus  behaved  in  a 
generous  manner  to  Grangers  ;  his  houfe  was  always  ©pen 
to  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  ufed  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  intereft.  Neverthelefs,  his 
rigor  in  demanding  his  money  the  very  day  it  was  due, 
often  made  his  appearing  favor  a  greater  inconvenience 
than  the  paying  of  intereft  would  have  been.  As  to  his 
invitations,  they  were  moft  of  them  to  the  commonality  ; 
and  though  there  was  a  Simplicity  in  the  provision,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  there  was  a  neatnefs  and  unceremonious^ 
welcome,  which  made  it  mere  agreeable  than  more  ex- 
penfive  tables. 

As  to  his  ftudies,  he  cultivated  oratory,  moft  particu- 
larly that  of  the  bar,  which  had  its  fuperior  utility.  And 
though  he  might  be  reckoned  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  firftrate  Speakers,  yet  by  his  care  and  application  he 
exceeded  thofe  whom  nature  had  favored  more.  For 
there  was  not  a  caufe,  however  unimportant,  to  which  he 
did  not  come  prepared.  Befides,  when  Pompey  and  Caefar 
and  Cicero  refufedto  fpeak,he  often  rofe  and  finifhed  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  This  attention  of 
him  to  aflift  any  unfortunate  citizen,  was  a  very  popular 
thing.  And  his  obliging  manner  in  his  common  addrefs3 
had  an  equal  charm.  There  was  not  a  Roman,  however 
mean  and  infignilicant,  whom  he  did  not  falute,  or  whefe 
falutation  he  did  not  return,  by  name. 

His  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  exten- 
five,and  he  was  not  without  a  tafle  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy0 
In  the  latter  branch  hewasaffifted  by  a  philosopher  named 
Alexander  ;*  a  man  who  gave  the  moft  glorious  proofs  of 
his  difintereited  and  mild  difpofition,  during  his  acquaint- 

*  Xylander  conje&ures  this  might'be  Alexander  the  Milefian, 
who  is  alfo  called  Polyhiftor  and  Cornelius  ;  and  who  is  faid  to 
Kavc  flourished  in  the  times  of  Sylla. 
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ance  with  CrafTus.  For  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  His1 
poverty  was  greater  when  he  entered,  or  when  he  left  his 
houfe.  He  was  the  only  friend  that  CrafTus  would  take 
with  him  in  the  country  ;  en  which  occafions  he  would 
lend  him  a  cloak  for  the  journey,  but  demand  it  again 
when  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  patience  of  that  man  is 
truly  admirable,  particularly  if  we  confider  that  the 
philofophy  he  profefled  did  not  look  upon  poverty  as  a* 
thing  indifferent.*  But  this  was  a  later  circumftance  in 
the  life  of  CrafTus. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius  prevailed,  if 
foon  appeared  that  they  were  not  returning  for  any  benefit 
to  their  country,  but  for  the  ruin  and  deflruclion  of  the 
nobility.  Part  of  them  they  had  already  caught  and  put 
to  death  ;  among  whom  were  the  father  and  brother  of 
CratTus.  CrafTus  himfelf,  who  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  efcaped  the  prefent  danger.  But,  as  he  faw  the 
tyrants  had  their  hunters  beating  about  for  him  on  all  fides, 
he  took  three  friends  and  ten  fervants  with  him,  and  fled 
with  furp  riling  expedition  into  Spain  ;  where  he  had  at- 
tended his  father  during  his  pnetorfhip,  and  gained  him- 
felf friends.  There,  too,  he  found  the  minds  of  mea 
full  of  terror,  and  all  trembling  at  the  cruelty  of  Marius, 
as  if  he  had  been  actually  prefent ;  therefore  he  did  not 
venture  to  apply  to  any  of  his  friends  in  public  ;  inftead 
of  that,  he  went  into  a  farm  which  Vibius  Pacianus  had 
contiguous  to  the  fea,  and  hid  himfelf  in  a  fpacious  cave 
there.  From  thence  he  fent  one  of  his  fervants  to  found 
Vibius  ;  for  his  provifions  already  began  to  fail.  Vibius, 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  efcaped,  inquired  the  num- 
ber of  people  he  had  with  him,  and  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. He  did  not.  wait  on  him  in  perfon,  but  fent  imme- 
diately for  the  fteward  of  that  farm,  and  ordered  him  to 
drefs  a  fupper  every  day,  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  then  retire  in  filence.  He  charged  him  not  to  be  cu- 
rious in  examining  into  the  affair,  under  pain  of  death  j 
and  promifed  him  his  freedom>  if  he  proved  faithful  in 
his  commimon.  n 

*  Ariflotle's,  as  well  as  Plato's  philefophy,  reckoned  riches  among* 
teal  h-leflings,  and  looked  upon  them  as  conducive  to  virtue.. 
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The  cave  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Tea.  The  fur- 
rounding  rocks  which  form  it,  admit  only  a  flight  and 
agreeable  breath  of  air.  A  little  beyond  the  entrance,  it 
is  aftoniihingly  lofty,  and  the  compafs  of  it  is  fo  great, 
that  it  has  feveral  large  caverns,  like  a  fuit  of  rooms,  one 
within  another.  It  is  not  deftitute  either  of  water  or  light.- 
A  fpringof  excellent  water  flows  from  the  rock;  and  there 
are  fmall  natural  apertures,where  the  rocks  approach  each 
oiher  at  top,  through  which  daylight  is  admitted.  By 
reafon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  rock,  the  interior  air  too  is 
pure  and  clear  ;  the  foggy  and  moiit  part  of  it  being  car- 
ried avi;ay  with  the  flream. 

Cra(Tus,in  this  afylum,  had  his  provisions  brought  every 
day  by  the  fleward,  who  neither  law  nor  knew  him  or  his 
people,  though  he  was  feen  by  them,  becaufe  they  knew 
his  time,  and  watched  for  his  coming.  And  he  brought 
not  only  what  was  fufHcient  for  ufe,  but  delicacies  too  for 
pleafure.  For  Vibkis  had  determined  to  treat  his  friend 
with  all  imaginable  kindnefs.  He  reflected  that  fome  re- 
gard Should  be  had  to  his  time  of  life,  and  as  he  was  very 
young,  that  he  mould  have  fome  particular  indulgences  on 
that  account.  To  fupply  his  neceilities  only,  he  thought 
looked  more  like  reflraint  than  friendfhip.  Therefore, 
one  day  he  took  with  him  two  handlome  maid  fervants, 
an<d  walked  towards  the  fea.  When  they  came  to  the  cave 
he  fhowed  them  the  entrance,  and  bade  them  go  boldly 
in,  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Craffus  feeing  them, 
was  afraid  his  retreat  was  difcovered,  and  began  to  exam=> 
ine  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They  an- 
fwered  as  they  were  inftrucled,  "That  they  were  come 
**  to  feek  their  mafter,  who  lay  concealed  there."  Upon 
which  he  perceived,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  gallantry  in 
Vibius,  who  Studied  to  divert  him.  He  received  the  dam- 
fels,  therefore,and  kept  them  all  the  time  he  flayed  there  ; 
and  they  ferved  to  carry  his  meffages  to  Vibius,  and  to 
bring  anfwers  back.  Feneflella  fays,*  he  faw  one  of 
them  when  fhe  was  very  old,  aad  often  heard  her  tell  the 
ftory  with  pleafure. 

*  Feneftella  wrote  feveral  books  of  annals.  He  might  very  well 
have  feen  one  of  thefe  flaves  when  fhe  was  old  ;  for  he  did  not  die 
till  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  nor  until  he.  was  fev.ea-i 
ty  years  of  age. 
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Craftlis  fpent  eight  months  in  this  privacy,  at  the  end 
d'f  which  he  received  intelligence  that  Cinna  was  dead. 
Tnen  he  immediately  made  his  appearance,  and  numbers 
repaired  to  him  ;  out  of  which  he  feleCted  a  corps  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  men.  With  thefe  he  vifited  the 
cities  ;  and  mod  hiftorians  agree,  that  he  pillaged  one 
called  Malaca.  But  others  tell  us,  he  abfolutely  denied 
it,  and  difclaimed  the  thing  in  the  face  of  thofe  who 
fpread  the  report.  After  this,  he  collecled  veflels,  and 
palled  over  into  Africa,  to  join  Metellus  Pius,  an  officer 
©figreat  reputation,  who  had  raifed  confiderable  forces. 
He  did  not,  however,  flay  long  there.  Upon  fome  dif- 
ference with  Metellus,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Sylla,  who 
received  him  with  pleafure,  and  ranked  him  among  his 
principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  was  returned  to  Italy,  he  chofe  to  keep  the 
young  men  lie  had  about  him  in  exercife,  and  fent  them 
upon  various  commitfions.  CraflTus  he  difpatched  to  levy 
troops  among  the  Marfi  ;  and,  as  his  paflage  lay  through 
the  enemy's  country,  he  demanded  guards  of  Sylla.  "  I 
"  give  thee  tor  guards,"  faid  he,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  I 
*'  give  thee  for  guards,  thy  father,  thy  brother,  thy 
"  friends,  thy  relations,  who  have  been  unjuftly  and 
"  abominably  facrificed,  and  whofe  caufe  I  am  going  to 
"  revenge  upon  their  murderers." 

CraflTus  roufed  and  inflamed  with  thefe  words,  pafled 
boldly  through  the  midft  of  the  enemy  ;  raifed  a  refpeit- 
able  army,  and  fkowed  his  attachment,  as  well  as  exerted 
his  courage,  in  all  Sylla's  confli6ts.  Hewce,  we  are  told, 
came  his  firft  com  petition  and  difpute  with  Pompey  for  the 
palm  of  honor.  Pompey  was  the  younger  man,  and  had 
this  great  difadvantage  befides,  that  his  father  was  more 
hated  than  any  man  in  Rome.  Yet  his  genius  broke  forth 
with  fuch  luftre  on  thefe  occafions,  that  Sylla  treated  him 
with  more  refpecl  than  he  generally  ihowed  much  older 
men,  or  even  thofe  of  his  own  rank.  For  he  ufed  to  rife 
up  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head,  and  falute  him 
as  Imperator. 

CraflTus. was  not  a  little  piqued  at  thefe  things,  though 
there  was  no  reafon  for  his  pretentions.  He  had  not  the 
capacity  of  Pompey  ;  befides,  his  innate  blemifhes,  his 
avarice  and  meannefs,  robbed  his  actions  of  all  their  grace 
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and  dignity.  For  inftance,  when  he  took  the  city  of 
Tuder  in  Umbria,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  appropriated 
the  greateft  part  of  the  plunder  to  his  own  ufe,  and  war, 
reprefented  in  that  light  to  Sylla.  It  is  true,  in  the  battle 
fought  near  Rome,  which  was  the  greateft  and  moft  de- 
cifive  of  all,  Sylla  was  worfted,  his  troops  repulfed,  and  a 
number  of  them  killed.  Meantime,  CrafTus,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  was  victorious,  and  having  pur- 
fued  the  enemy  till  night,  fent  to  inform  Sylla  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  to  demand  refreshments  for  his  men. 

But  in  the  time  of  the  prescriptions  and  ronfifcations, 
he  loft  all  the  credit  he  had  gained  ;  buying  great  eftates 
at  an  underprice,  and  often  begging  fuch  as  he  had  caft 
his  eye  upon.  Nay,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  he 
is  faid  to  have  proscribed  one  man  without  Sylla's  order, 
merely  to  feize  his  fortune.  Upon  this  Sylla  gave  him 
lip,  and  never  after  employed  him  in  any  public  affair. 

Though  CrafTus  was  an  exquifite  flatterer  himfelf,  yet 
no  man  was  more  eafily  caught  by  flattery  than  he.  And 
what  was  very  particular,  though  he  was  one  of  the  moil 
covetous  men  in  the  world, no  man  was  more  averfe  to,  or 
more  ievere  againft  fuch  that  refembled  him.*  But  it 
gave  him  frill  more  pain  to  fee  Pompey  fo  fucCefsful  in 
all  his  employments,  to  fee  him  honored  with  a  triumph, 
and  faluted  by  the  citizens  with  the  title  of  the  Great.  One 
day  he  'happened  to  be  told,  "  Pompey  the  Great  was 
coming  ;"  upon  which  he  anfwered  with  a  fcornful 
fmile,  "  How  big  is  he  r" 

As  he  defpaired  of  rifing  to  an  equality  with  him  ia 
war,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  adminiftration  ;  and  by 
paying  his  court,  by  defending,  the  impeached,  by  lending* 
money,  and  by  afFrfting  and  canvafiing  for  perfons  who 
itood  for  office^ he  gained  an  authority  and  influence 
equal  to  that  miich  Pompey  acquired  by  his  military 
achievements.  There  was  fomething  remarkably  peculiar 
in  their  cafe.  The  name  and  intereft  of  Pompey  were 
much  greater  in  Rome,  when  he  was  abfent  andf  diftin- 

*  It  was  obferved  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Shenftone,  that  a 
coxcomb  will  be  the  firft  to  find  out  and  expofe  a  coxcomb.  Men 
of  the  fame -virtues  love  each  other  for  the  lake  of  thole  virtues  ; 
but  lympathy  in  vice  or  folly  has  ger.-_ rally  a  contrary  effeft. 

f  This  was  not 'peculiar  to  Pompey  ;  ic  was  the  cafe  of  Marius, 
and  many  others. 
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guifhing  himfelf  in  the  field.  When  prefent,  CrafTus  ©f- 
ten  carried  his  point  againft  him.  This  muft  be  imputed 
to  the  ftate  and  grandeur  that  he  affected  :  He  feidom 
thowed  himfelf  in  public,  or  appeared  in  the  affemblies  of 
the  people  ;  and  he  very  rarely  ferved  thofe  who  made 
application  to  him  ;  imagining  by  that  means  he  fhould 
have  his  intereft  entire  when  he  wanted  it  himfelf.  Craf- 
fus,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  fervices  ever  ready  for  thofe 
v,  ho  wanted  them  ;  he  confiantly  made  his  appearance  ; 
he  was  eafy  of  accefs  ;  his  life  was  fpent  in  bufinefs  and 
good  offices  ;  fo  that  his  open  and  obliging  manner  got 
the  better  of  Pompey's  diftance  and  ftate. 

As  to  dignity  of  perfon,  powers  of  perfuafion,  and  en- 
gaging turn  of  countenance,  we  are  told  they  were  the 
fame.  But  the  emulation  with  which  CrafTus  was  actuated 
never  carried  him  on  to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  is  true, 
he  was  concerned  to  fee  Pompey  and  Caefar  held  in  greater 
honor,  but  he  did  not  add  rancor  and  malevolence  to 
his  ambition  ;  though  Caefar,  when  he  was  taken  by  pi- 
rates in  Afia,  and  ftridrly  confined,  cried  out,  "  O  CrafTus, 
**  whatpleafure  will  it  give  thee  to  hear  that  I  am  taken  !" 
However,  they  were  afterwards  upon  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  when  Caefar  was  going  to  fet  out  for  his  com- 
mand in  Spain,  and  his  creditors  were  ready  to  feize  his 
equipage,  becaufe  he  could  not  fatisfy  them,  CrafTus  was 
kind  enough  to  deliver  him  from  the  embarrafTment,  by 
giving  fecurity  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  parties,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Pompey,  Caefar  and  CrafTus.  For, 
as  to  Cato,  his  reputation  was  greater  than  his  power,  and 
his  virtue  more  admired  than  followed.  The  prudent 
and  fteady  part  of  the  city  were  for  Pompey  ;  the  violent 
And  the  enterprifing  gave  into  the  prefects  °f  Caefar  $ 
CrafTus  fleered  a  middle  courfe,  and  availed  himfelf  of 
both.  CrafTus,  indeed,  often  changed  fides,  and  neither 
was  a  firm  friend,  nor  an  implacable  enemy.  On  the 
contrar)',  he  frequently  gave  up  either  his  attachments  or 
refentments  indifferently  when  his  intereft  required  it  ; 
infomuch,  that  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  he  would  appear 
either  in  fupport  or  oppoftfion  to  the  fame  perfons  and 
laws.  He  had  fome  influence  founded  in  love,  and  fome 
in  fear  ;  but  fear  was  the  more  ferviceable  principle  of  the 
two.     An  inftance  of  the  latter  we  have  in  Licinius,  who, 
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was  very  troublefome  to  the  magistrates  and  leading  ora- 
tors of  his  time.  When  he  was  aiked,  why  he  did  not  at- 
tack CraflTus  among  the  reft,  he  anfwered,  "  He  wears 
"  wifps  upon  his  horns."*  So  the  Romans  ufed  to  feryc 
a  vicious  bull,  for  a  warning  to  all  perfons  that  paired 
him . 

When  the  gladiators  took  up  arms  and  ravaged  Italy, 
their  infiirrection  was  commonly  called  the  war  of  Spar- 
tacus.  Its  origin  was  this  :  One  Lentulus  Batiatus  kept 
at  Capua  a  number  of  gladiators,  the  greateft  part  of  whicu 
were  Gauls  and  Thracians  ;  men  not  reduced  to  that  em- 
ployment for  any  crimes  they  had  committed;  but  forced 
upon  it  by  the  injuftice  of  their  matter.  Two  hundred  of 
them,  therefore,  agreed  to  make  their  efcape.  Though 
the  plot  was  difcovered,  threeicore  and  eighteen  of  them, 
by  their  extreme  vigilance  were  beforehand  with  their 
mailer,  and  fallied  out  of  town,  having  firft  feized  all  the 
long  knives  and  fpits  in  a  cook's  fhop.  On  the  road  they 
met  fome  waggons  carrying  a  quantity  of  gladiator's  arm's 
to  another  place.  Thefe  they  feized,  and  armed  tliem- 
felves  with  them.  They  then  retired  to  a  place  of  ftrength, 
and  made  choice  of  three  leaders. f  The  firft  was  Spar- 
tacus,  whofe  extraction  was  from  one  of  thofe  Thracian 
hordes,  called  Nomades.  This  man  had  not  only  a  dignity 
of  mind,  a  ftrength  of  body,  but  a  difcernment  and  civili- 
ty fuperior  to  his  fortune.  In  fhort,  he  was  more  of  a 
Greek,  than  a  barbarian,  in  his  manner. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  firft  brought  to  Rome  to 
"be  fold,  a  ferpent  was  feen  twifted  about  his  face  as  he 
flept.  His  wife,  who  was  of  the  fame  tribe,  having  the 
gift  of  divination,  and  being  a  retainer  befides  to  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus,  faid,  it  was  a  fign  that  he  would  rife  to 
fomething  very  great  and  formidable,  the  refult  of  which 
would  be  happy. %  This  woman  ftill  lived  with  him,  and 
was  the  companion  of -his  flight. 

The  fugitives  firft  diftinguifhed  themfeives  by  defeating 
a  party  lent  againft  them  from  Capua,  whofe  arms  they 
feized  and  wore  with  great  fatisfaction  ;  throwing  away 

*  This  patted  into  a  proverb. 

+  Spartacus,  Chryfus,  and  (Enomaus.  This  war  began  in  the 
year  of  Rome  680  ;  before  Chrift  7  1. 

X  His  end  was  happy  for  a  gladiator.  He  died  fighting  gal- 
lantly at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
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thofe  of  gladiators,  as  dishonorable  and  barbarous.  Cio- 
ditis  the  praetor,*  was  then  fent  againft  them  from  Rome, 
with  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men  ;  and  hebefieged  them 
on  the  hill  where  they  were  ported.  There  was  but  one 
afcent,  which  was  very  narrow  and  rugged,  and  there  he 
placed  a  fufficient  guard.  The  reft  was  all  a  craggy  pre- 
cipice, but  covered  with  wild  vines.  The  fugitives  cut 
off  fuch  of  the  branches  as  might  be  of  molt  fervice,  and 
formed  them  into  a  ladder  of  fufficient  Strength,  and  fo 
long  as  to  reach  the  plain  beneath.  By  the  help  of  this 
ladder,  they  all  got  down  fafe,  except  one.  This  man 
remained  above  only  to  let  down -their  arms  ;  and  when 
he  had  done  that  he  defcended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowing  nothing  of  this  manoeuvre,  the 
gladiators  came  upon  their  rear,  and  attacked  them  fbfud- 
denly,  that  they  fled  in  great  confternation,  and  left  their 
camp  to  the  enemy.  Spartacus  was  there  joined  by  the 
herdfmen  and  fhepherds  of  the  country,  men  of  great  vi- 
gor, and  remarkably  fwift  of  foot.  Some  of  thefe  he  clad 
in  heavy  armor,  and  the  reft  ferved  as  reconnoitring 
parties  and  for  other  purpofes  of  the  light  armed. 

The  next  general  fent  againft  thefe  gladiators,  was  Pub- 
2iu$  Varinus.f  They  firft  routed  his  lieutenant  Furius, 
who  engaged  them  with  a  detachment  of  two  thoufand 
men.  After  this  Spartacus  watched  the  motions  of  Cof- 
finius,  who  was  appointed  affiftant  and  chief  counfellor 
to  Varinus,  and  was  now  marching  againft  him  with  a  con- 
fiderable  force.  His  vigilance  was  fuch,  that  he  was  very 
near  taking  Coflinius  in  the  bath  at  Salenae  ;  and  though 
he  did  efcape  with  much  difficulty,  Spartacus  feized  his 
baggage.  Then  he  purfued  his  fteps,  and  took  his  camp, 
having  firft  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Romans.  Cof- 
finius  himfelf  was  among  the  flairt.  His  fubfequent  oper- 
ations were  equally  decifive.  He  beat  Variniia  in  feveral 
engagements,  and  took  his  ll£lorsy  and  the  very  horfe 
he  rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become  great  and  formidable.  Nev- 
erthelefs  his  views  were  moderate  ;  he  had  too  much  un- 
derstanding to  hope  the  conqueft  of  the  Romans  \  and 

*  Clodius  Glaber. 

+  In  the  different  editions  of  Livy  Ephton,  it  is  read  Varenus, 
■Yarmius,  &c> 
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therefore  led  his  array  to  the  Alps,  with  an  intention  to 
crofs  them,  and  then  difmifs  his  troops,  that  I  hey  might 
retire  to  their  refpective  countries,  fome  to  Thrace,  and 
fome  to  Gaul.  But  they,  relying  upon  their  numbers, 
and  elated  with  fuccefs,  would  not  liften  to  his  propofah- 
Tnftead  of  that,  they  laid  Italy  wafte  as  they  traverfed  it. 

It  wa?  no  longer  the  indignity  and  difgrace  of  this  revolt 
that  afflicted  the  fenate  ;  it  was  fear  and  danger  ;  and  they 
bow  employed  both  the  confuls  in  this  war,  as  one  of  the 
mod  difficult  and  important  they  had  ever  had  upon  their 
hands.  Gellius,  one  of  the  confuls,  having  furprifed  a 
body  of  Germans,  who  were  fo  ram  and  felfopinionated 
as  to  feparate  from  the  troops  of  Spartacus,  defeated  them 
entirely,  and  put  them  to  the  fword.  Lentulus,  the  other 
conful,  endeavored  to  fnrround  Spartacus  with  his  forces,, 
which  were  very  confiderable.  Spartacus  met  him  fairly 
in  the  field,  beat  his  lieutenants,  and  Gripped  them  of 
their  baggage.  He  then  continued  his  route  towards  the 
Alps,  but  was  oppofed  by  Caffius  who  commanded  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay  about  the  Fo,  and  came 
againft  him  at  the  head  of  ten  thonfand  men.  A  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Caffius  was  defeated,  with  great  lofs, 
and  faved  himfelf  not  without  difficulty. 
-  No  fooner  were  the  fenate  informed  of  thefe  miferable 
proceedings,  than  they  exprefTed  the  greater!:  indignation 
againft  the  confuls,  and  gave  orders  that  they  fhould  be 
'  iuperfeded  in  the  command.  CraiTus  was  the  perfon  they 
pitched  upon  as  the  fuccefTor,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
ferved  under  him,  as  volunteers,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  political  influence  as  from  perfonal  regard.  He  went 
and  pofted  himfelf  in  the  Picene,  in  order  to  intercept 
Spartacus,  who  was  to  march  that  way.  At  the  fame 
time  he  fent  his  lieutenant  Mummius  round  with  two  le- 
gions; giving  him  frrift  orders  only  to  follow  the  enemy, 
and  by  no  means  to  hazard  either  battle  or  fkirmiin. 
Mummius,  however,  upon  the  firft  promifing  occafion, 
engaged  Spartacus,  and  was  entirely  routed.  Numbers 
fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  others  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 

Craffus  gave  Mummius  a  fevere  reprimand,  and  new- 
armed  his  men,  but  infixed  withal  that  they  mould  find 
iecurity  for  their  keeping  thofe  arms  they  were  now  in- 
truded with.     The  firft  five  hundred,  who  had  fhown  the 
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greater!  marks  of  cowardice,  he  divided  into  fifty  parts,, 
and  put  one  in  each  decade  to  death,  to  whofe  lot  it  might 
happen  to  fall  ;  thus  reviving  an  ancient  cufrom  of  mili- 
tary punifhment  which  had  been  long  difufed.  Indeed, 
this  kind  of  punifhment  is  the  greateft  mark  of  infamy, 
nnd  being  put  in  execution  in  fight  of  the  whole  army,  is 
attended  with  many  awful  and  affedting  circumftances. 

After  thus  chafrifing  his  men,  he  led  them  againft  the 
enemy.  But  Spartacus  turned  back  and  retired  through 
Lucania  to  the  fea.  The  rebel  happening  to  find  a  num- 
ber of  veffels  in  harbor  belonging  to  the  Cilician  pirates,, 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt -upon  Sicily  ;  where  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  men,  he  thought  he  could  eafily  re- 
kindle the  Servile  war,  which  had  but  lately  been  fmoth- 
ered,*  and  which  wanted  little  fuel  to  make  it  flame  out 
again.  Accordingly,  the  pirates  entered  into  agreement 
with  him,  but  they  had  no  fooner  taken  his  money,  than 
they  broke  their  engagement  and  failed  another  way. 
Spartacus,  thus  deceived,  left  the  fea,  and  intrenched 
himfelf  in  the  peninfula  of  Rhegium. 

When  Craffus  came  up,  he  obferved  that  the  nature  of 
the  place  fuggefted  what  meafures  he  mould  take  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  he  determined  to  build  a  wall  acrofs 
the  Ifthmus.  This,  he  knew,  would  at  once  keep  his  fol- 
diers  from  idlenefs,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  fupplies. 
The  work  was  great  and  difficult ;  neverthelefs  he  finished 
it  beyond  all  expectation,  in  a  fhort  time,  drawing  a 
trench  from  fea  to  fea  three  hundred  furlongs  in  length, 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  depth  ;  he  built  a 
wall  alfo  above  it  of  confiderable  height  and  ftrength. 

Spartacus  at  firfl:  made  a  jeft  at  the  undertaking.  But, 
when  his  plunder  began  to  fail,  and  he  wanted  to  go  far- 
ther, hefaw  the  wall  before  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  wag 
confeious  that  the  peninfula  was  exhaufted.  He  watched 
his  opportunity,  however,  in  a  fnowy  and  tempe/luous" 
night  to  fill  up  the  trench  with  earth,  wood  and  other 
materials,  and  fo  paffed  it  with  the  third  part  of  his  army. 
CrafTus  now  began  to  fear,  that  Spartacus,  in  the  fpirit 
of  enterprife,  would  march  immediately  to  Rome.     But 

*  It  was  but  nineteen  years  before,  that  a  period  was  put  to  the 
Servili  war  in  Sicily, 
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when  he  obferved  that  a  number  of  the  enemy,  upon  fome 
difference  or  other,  feparated  and  encamped  upon  the 
Lucanian  lake,  he  recovered  his  fpirits.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  faid  to  change  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fometimes 
to  be  fweet  and  frefb,  and  at  other  times  fo  fait,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  drink  it.  Craflus  fell  upon  this  party,  and 
drove  them  from  the  lake,  but  could  not  do  any  great 
execution,  or  continue  the  purfuit  far,  becaufe  Spartacus 
made  his  appearance,  and  rallied  the  fugitives. 

Craflus  now  repented  of  his  having  written  to  the  fen- 
ate,/&2»*  it  'was  necejfary  to  recal  Lucullusfrom  Thrace  and 
Pompeyfrom  Spain  ;  and  haftened  to  finifh  the  war  himfelf, 
For  he  was  fenfible  that  the  general  who  fhould  come  to 
his  afliftance,  would  rob  him  of  all  the  honor.  He  re- 
folved,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  to  attack  the  troops 
which  had  revolted,  and  formed  a  feparate  body,  under 
the  command  of  two  officers  named  Cannicius  andCafrus, 
With  this  view,  he.  fent  a  corps  of  fix  thoufand  men  be- 
fore to  feize  an  eminence  which  he  thought  would  be  of. 
fervice  to  him,  but  ordered  them  to  conduct  their  eater- 
prife  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy.  They  obferved  his  di- 
rections; and,  to  conceal  their  march  the  better,  covered 
their  helmets  and  the  reft  of  their  arms.  Two  women, 
.however,  who  were  facrificing  before  the  enemy's  camp, 
difcovered  them ;  and  they  would  probably  have  met  their 
fate,  had  not  Craflus  advanced  immediately,  and  given 
the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  mod  obftinate  action  in 
the  whole  war.  Twelve  thoufand  three  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  of  which  number  there  were  only  two 
found  wounded  in  the  back ;  the  reft  died  in  their  ranks, 
after  the  braveft  exertions  of  valor. 

Spartacus,  after  this  defeat,  retired  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Petelia-;  and  Quintus,  one  of  Craflus's  officers, 
and  Scropha  the  quaeftor,  marched  after,  to  harafs  his 
rear.  But,  Spartacus  facing  about,  the  Romans  fled  in 
the  moft  daftardly  manner,  and  with  great  difficulty  car- 
ried off  the  quaeftor  who  was  wounded.  This  fuccefs 
was  the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It  gave  the  fugitives  fuch 
fpirits,  that  they  would  no  longer  decline  a  decifive  ac- 
tion, or  be  obedient  to  their  officers  ;  but  as  they  were, 
upon  the  road,  addrefled  them  with  their  fwords  in  their" 
hands,  and  infifted  on  marching  back    through  Lucaniau 

3  B.b.a.. 
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with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  meet  the  Romans,  and  face 
CrafTus  in  the  field. 

This  was  the  very  thing  that  CrafTus  defired.  He  was 
informed  that  Pompey  was  approaching  ;  and  of  the  many 
fpeeches  to  the  people  on  occafion  of  the  enfuing  election, 
in  which  it  was  aflerted,  that  this  laurel  belonged  to  him, 
and  that,  as  foon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  he  would,  by 
fome  decifive  frroke,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

CralTus,  therefore,  haftened  to  give  that  firoke  himfelf, 
arid,  with  the  fame  view,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy. 
One  day  when  he  had  ordered  his  foldiers  to  dig  a  trench, 
the  gladiators  attacked  them  as  they  were  at  work.  Num- 
bers came^up  continually  on  both  fides  to  fupport  the  com- 
batants ;  and  at  laft  Spartacus  feeing  what  the  cafe  necef- 
farily  required,  dre.v  out  his  vt'hole  army.  When  they 
brought  him  his  horfe,  he  drew  his  fword  and  killed  him, 
faying  at  the  fame  time,  "  If  I  prove  victorious,  I  fhall 
*'  have  horfes  at  command  ;  if  I  am  defeated,  I  fhall  have 
(l  no  need  of  this."  His  aim  was  to  find  CrafTus,  and  he 
made  his  way  through  fhowers  of  darts  and  heaps  of 
the  flain.  He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  but  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand  two  centurions  who  ventured  to  en- 
gage him.  At  laft,  thofe  that  feconded  him  fled.  He, 
however,  {fill  flood  his  ground,  and  though  furrounded 
by  numbers,  fought  with  great  gallantry,  till  he  was  cut 
in  pieces. 

CrafTus,  on  this  occafion,  availed  himfelf  of  every  cir- 
<:umftance  with  which  Fortune  favored  him  ;  he  performed 
every  a£t  of  generalfhip  ;  he  expofed  his  perfon  in  the 
boldeft  manner  ;  yet  he  was  only  wreathing  a  laurel  for 
the  brows  of  Pompey.  Pompey  met,  it  feems,  thofe  who 
efcaped  out  of  the  field,  and  put  them  to  the  fword.  In 
confequence  of  which,  lie  wrote  to  the  fenate,  "  That 
*'  Cratfus  had  indeed  beaten  the  fugitive  gladiators  in  a 
"  pitched  battle  ;  but  that  it  was  he  who  had  cut  up  the 
*'  war  by  the  roots."* 

Pompey,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  triumphed  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner  for  his  conqueft  of  Sertorius  and  Spain. 
As  for  CrafTus,  he  did  not  pretend  to  afk  for  the  greater 

*  "  Labore  2lieno  magno  partam  gloriara  verbis  in  fe  tranfmovet 

(i  c,u't  habet  falera,"     Terr  en. 
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triumph  ;  and  even  the  lefs,  which  is  led  up  on  foot,  un- 
der the  name  of  an  ovation,  feemed  to  have  no  propriety 
or  decorum  in  the  conqueft  of  fugitive  Haves.  In  what 
refpedt  this  differs  from  the  other,  and  whence  the  term 
ovation  is  derived,  we  have  confidered  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
cellus. 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  confulfhip  ;  and 
though  Craffus  had  intereft  enough  of  his  own  to  encour- 
age him  to  hope  for  the  fame  honor,    yet  he  ferupled 
not  to  folicit  his  good  offices.     Pompey  received  the  ap- 
plication with  pleafure  ;  for  he  was  defirous  by  all  means 
to  have  CrafTus  under  an  obligation  to  him.  He,  therefore, 
readily  efpou fed  his  caufe  ;  and,  at  laft,  when' he  made 
his  fpeech  to  the  people,  faid,  "He  was  as  much  indebted 
"  to  them  for  the  colleague  they    had  given  him,  as  for 
"  their  favor  to  himfelf."     However,  the  fame  good  un- 
derftanding  did  not  long  continue;  they  differed  about 
almoft  every  article  that  came  before  them  ;    and  thofe 
difputes  and  altercations  prevented  their  doing  any  thing 
confiderable  during  their  whole  confulfhip.     The  moft  re- 
markable thing  was,  that  Craffus  offered  a  great  facrifice 
to  Hercules,  entertained  the  people  at  ten  thoufand  tables, 
and  gave  them  a  fupply  of  bread  corn  for  three  months. 
When  they  held  one  of  the  laft  affemblies  before  they 
quitted  their  charge,   a  Roman  knight,  named  Onatius 
Aurelius,   who  had  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  a  retired 
manner  in  the  country,  and  was  a  man  ©f  no  great  note^ 
mounted  the  roftrurrj^  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of 
a  vifion  that  had  appeared  to  him.     "  Jupiter,"  faid  he, 
"  appeared  to  me   in  a  dream,  and  commanded  me  to 
'*  inform  you  in  this  public  manner,  that  you  are  not  to 
4<  fuffer  the  confuls  to  lay  down  their  office,  before  they 
"  are  reconciled."     He  had  no  fooner  ended  his  fpeech, 
than  the  people  infifted  that  they  fhould  be  reconciled. — 
Pompey  flood  without  making  any  motion  towards  it,  but 
Craffus  went  and  offered  him  his  hand.      "  I  am  not 
"  afhamed,  my  fellowcitizens,"  faid  he,  "  nor  do  I  think 
"  it  beneath  me,  to  make  the  fir  ft  advances  to  Pompey, 
"  whom  you  diftinguifhed  with  the  name  of  Great,  while 
"  he  was  but  a  beardlefs  youth,  and  whom  you  honored 
"  with  a  triumph  before  he  was  a  fenator." 

Thefe  were  the  only  memorable  things  in  the  confulate 
©f  Craffus.     As  for  his  cenforfhip,  it  paffed  without  any 
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thing  worth  mentioning.*  He  made  no  inquifition  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  fenators  ;  he  did  not  review 
the  eque/trian  order,  or  number  the  people.  Liitatius 
Catulus,  one  of  the  beft  natured  men  in  the  world,  was 
his  colleague  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  CrafTus  wanted  to 
adopt  a  violent  and  unjuft  meafure,  I  mean  the  making 
Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  Catulus  ftrongly  oppofed  it  ; 
and  hence  arofe  that  difference,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  refigned  their  charge. 

When  the  great  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  brought" 
the  commonwealth  to  the  verge  of  deftruftion,  broke  out, 
CrafTus  was  fufpefted  of  having' fome  concern  in  it.  Nay, 
there  was  one  who  named  him  among  the  confpirators  ; 
but  no  one  gave  credit  to  his  information. f  It  is  true, 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  openly  accufes  both  CrafTus 
and  Caefar  of  that  crime.  But  that  oration  did  not  ap- 
pear in  public  till  both  thofe  great  men  were  dead.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fame  Cicero,  in  the  oration  he  deliv- 
ered relating  to  his  confulfhip,  exprefsly  fays,  that  Craf- 
fus came  to  him  one  night,  and  put  a  letter  in  his  hands, 
■which  mowed  the  reality  of  the  plot  in  which  they  were 
then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
CrafTus  after  this  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for  Cicero, 
and  would  have  fhown  it  in  fome  aft  of  violence,  had  not 
his  fon  Publius  prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  eloquence  had  a  particular  charm  for  him  j — 
hence  his  attachment  to  Cicero  was  fo  great,  that  when 
the  bill  for  his  banifhment  was  propofed,  he  went  into 
mourning,  and  perfuaded  the  reft  of  the  Roman  youth  to 
do  the  fame.  At  laft,  he  even  prevailed  with  his  father 
to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

*  He  was  cenfor  fix  years  after  his  confulfhip,  fixtythree  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

-f  Salluft  fays  otherwiie.  He  tells  us  it  did  appear  incredible  to 
(ome,  but  others  believed  it.  Yet  not  thinking  it  advifable  to  ex- 
asperate a  man  of-  fo  much  power,  they  joined  his  retainers  and 
thole  who  owed  him  money,  in  crying  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in 
laying  the  fenate  ought  to  exculpate  him  ;  which  accordingly  they 
did.  Some  were  of  opinion,  and  Craffus  himfelf  among  the  reft* 
the  informer  was  fuborned  by  Cicero,.  But  what  end  could  Cicero 
have  in  accufing  a  man  of  his  confequence,  unlets  it  were  to  alarnv 
the  ienatc  and  people  the  more  with  a  fenfe  of  their  danger  ?  And' 
what  could  CrafTus  propofe  to  himfelf  in  entering  into  a  plot  to 
barn  a  city  in  which  his  property  was  fo  large. 
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About  this  time,  Caefar  returned  from  his  government 
to  folicit  the  confulfhip.  Finding  CrafTus  and  Pompey 
again  at  variance,  he  would  not  apply  to  either  in  partic- 
ular, left  he  mould  make  the  other  his  enemy  ;  nor  could 
he  hope  to  fucceed  without  the  afiiftance  of  one  of  them. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  determined,  if  poffible,  to  effect  a 
gGod  understanding  once  more  between  them.  For 
which  purpofe  he  reprefented,  "  That,  by  levelling  their 
*'  artillery  againft  each  other,  they  raifed  the  Ciceros, 
"*  the  Catuli,  and  the  Ca?os  ;  who  would  be  nothing,  if 
"  they  were  once  real  friends,  and  took  care  to  aft  in 
"  concert.  If  that  were  the  cafe,"  faid  he,  "  with  your 
11  united  interefts  and  counfels,  you  might  carry  all  be- 
"  fore  you." 

Thefe  reprefentations  had  their  effect  ;  and,  by  joining 
himfelf  to  the  league,  he  formed  that  invincible  trium- 
virate which  ruined  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome.  Not 
that  either  CraiTus  or  Pompey  gained  any  advantage  from 
their  union  j  but  Csefar,  by  the  help  of  both,  climbed  to 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  power.  An  earneft  ofthis  he  had, 
in  his  being  unanimoufiy  elected  conful.  And,  as  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  in  his  office  with  great  honor,  they  pro- 
cured him  the  command  of  armies,  and  decreed  him  "he 
province  of  Gaul,  where  he  was  efiablifhed,  as  in  an  im- 
pregnable caftle.  For  they  imagined,  if  they  did  but  fe- 
cure  to  him  the  province  that  was  fallen  to  his  lot,  they 
might  fhare  the  reft  between  them  at  their  leifure. 

It  was  the  immoderate  love  of  power  which  led  Pompey 
into  this  error.  And  CrafTus  to  his  old  difeafe  of  avance, 
now  added  a  new  one.  The  achievements,  the  victories, 
and  triumphs  of  Caefar,  raifed  in  CrafTus  a  paffion  for 
the  fame  ;  and  he  could  not  becontent  to  be  beneath  him 
in  this  refpeel:,  though  he  was  fo  much  Superior  in  others. 
He  therefore  never  let  himfelf  reft,  till  he  met  an  inglo- 
rious fate,  and  involved  his  country  in  the  mod  dreadful 
calamities. 

On  Caspar's  coming  from  Gaul  to  the  city  of  Lucca, 
numbers  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and  among  the  reft  Craf- 
fus  and  Pompey.  Thefe,  in  their  private  conferences, 
agreed  with  him  to  carry  matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and 
to  make  themfelves  abfolute  in  Rome,  For  this  purpofe 
Caefar  was  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  other 
two  chiefs  to  divide  the  reft  of  the  provinces  and  armies 
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between  them.  There  was  no  way,  however,  to  carry 
their  fcheme  into  execution,  without  fuing  for  another 
confulfhip  ;  in  which  Caefar  was  to  aflift  by  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  by  fending  a  number  of  his  i'oldiers  to  vote 
in  the  election. 

When  Craflus  and  Pompey  returned  to  Rome,  their 
defigns  were  very  much  fufpecled  ;  and  the  general  dif- 
courfe  was,  that  the  late  interview  boded  no  good  to  the 
commonwealth.  Hereupon  Marcellinus  and  Domitius* 
afked  Pompey  in  full  lenate,  "  Whether  he  intended  to  fo- 
"  licit  the  confulfhip  ?"  To  which  he  anfwered,  "Per- 
haps I  may — perhaps  not."  And  upon  their  interro- 
gating him  a  fecond  time,  lie  faid,  "  If  I  folicit  it  I  fhali 
**  folicit  it  for  men  of  honor,  and  not  for  men  of  a  meaner 
"  principle."  As  this  anfwer  appeared  to  have  too  much 
of  haughtinefs  and  contempt,  Craflus  exprefled  himfelf 
with  more  moderation  :  "  If  it  be  for  the  public  good,  I 
"  fhall  folicit  it— if  not,  I  fhall  forbear." 

By  this  fome  other  candidates,  and  among  the  reft  Do- 
mitius, were  emboldened  to  appear;  but  as  foon  asCraffus 
and  Pompey  declared  themfelves,  the  reft  dropped  their 
pretentions.  Only  Domitius  was  exhorted  and  encouraged 
by  his  friend  and  kinfman  Cato,  "  Not  to  abandon  his 
*'  profpecls,  but  to  ftand  boldly  up  for  the  liberties  of  his 
*'  country.  As  for  Pompey  and  Craflus,"  he  faid,  "  they 
*'  wanted  not  the  confulfhip,  but  abfolute  power  ;  nor 
"  was  it  fo  much  their  aim  to  be  chief  magiftrates  at 
"  home,  as  to  feize  the  provinces,  and  to  divide  the  ar- 
11  mies  between  them." 

Cato  having  thus  exprefled  his  real  fentiments,  drew 
Domitius  almoft  forcibly  into  the  forum,  and  numbers 
joined  them  there.  For  they  were  greatly  furprifea  at  this 
flep  of  Craflus  and  Pompey.  "  Why  do  they  demand," 
faid  they,  "a  fecond  confulfhip  ?  Why  together?  Why 
11  not  with  others  ?  Have  we  not  many  perfons  of  merit 
*«  fufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  colleagues  with  either 
*'  Craflus  or  Pompey  ?" 

Pompey's  party,  alarmed  at  thefe  f  peeches,  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  adopted  the  moft  violent  meafures.  Among 
other  outrages,  they  waylaid  Domitius  as  he  was  going 
to  the  place  of  election  before  day,  accompanied  by  his 

*  Domitius  Ahenobarbusv 
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friends  ;  killed  the  torchbearer,  and  wounded  many  of 
his  train,  Cato  among  the  reft.  They  then  mut  them  all 
up  together,  till  Craffus  and  Pompey  were  elected. 

A  little  after  this,  they  confined  Domitius  to  his  houfe, 
by  planting  armed  men  about  it,  drove  Cato  out  of  the 
forum,  and  killed  feveral  who  made  refinance.  Having 
thus  cleared  the  way,  they  continued  Casfar  in  his  govern- 
ment for  five  years  more,  and  got  Syria  and  both  the 
Spains  for  their  own  provinces.  Upon  cafting  lots,  Syria 
fell  to  CrafRis,  and  the  Spains  to  Pompey. 

The  allotment  was  not  difagreeable  to  the  multitude. 
They  chofe  to  have  Pompey  not  far  from  Rome  ;  and 
Pompey,  who  paflionately  loved  his  wife,  was  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  fpend  molt  of  his  time  there.  As 
for  Craffus,  as  ibon  as  it  appeared  that  Syria  was  his  lot, 
he  difcovered  the  greateft  joy,  and  confideied  it  as  the 
principal  happinefs  of  his  life  ;  infomuch,  that  even  before 
ilrangers  and  the  populace,  he  could  hardly  reftrain  his 
tranfports.  To  his.  intimate  friends  he  opened  himfelf 
more  freely,  expreffing  the  molt  fanguine  hopes,  and  in- 
dulging in'vain  elevations  of  heart,  unmitable  to  his  age 
and  difpofition  ;  for,  in  general, he  was  far  from  being  pom- 
pous, or  inclined  to  vanity.  But  now  extravagantly  elated 
and  corrupted  by  his  flattering  profpects,  he  considered 
not  Syria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termination  of  his  good 
fortune;  but  intended  to  make  the  expedition  of  Lucullus 
againft  Tigranes,  and  of  Pompey  agamft  Mithridates,  ap- 
pear only  the  fports  of  children.  His  defign  was  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  Bactrians,  the  Indians,  the  Eailern  Ocean, 
and  in  his  hopes  he  had  already  fwallowed  up  the  Eaft. 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  government  of  Craffus,  no 
mention  was  made  of  a  war  in  its  neighborhood  ;  but 
all  the  world  knew  Craffus  had  an  eye  to  it.  And  Casfar, 
in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him  from  Gaul,  commended  his 
defign,  and  encouraged  him  to  attack  the  Parthians.  But 
when  he  was  going  to  fet  out,  Ateius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
threatened  to  flop  him,  and  numbers  joined  the  tribune's 
party.  They  could  not,  without  indignation,  think  of  his 
going  to  begin  hoftilities  againft  a  people  who  had  done 
them  no  injury,  and  were  in  fact  their  allies.  Craffus, 
alarmed  at  this,  delired  Pompey  to  conduct,  him  out  of 
Rome.  He  knew' the  dignity  of  Pompey,  and  the  vener- 
ation the  populace  had  for  him  ;  and/on  this  occafion,- 
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though  many  were  prepared  to  withftand  Craffus,  and  to 
raife  a  clamor  againft  him,  yet  when  they  faw  Pompey 
marching  before  him  with  an  open  and  gay  countenance, 
they  dropped  their  refentment,  and  made  way  in  fi- 
lence. 

Ateius,  however,  advanced  to  meet  him.  In  the  firft 
place,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  commanded  him 
to  ftop,  and  protefted  againft  his  enterprife.  Then  he 
ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  feize  him.  But  the  other 
tribunes  interpoflng,  the  officer  let  Craffus  go.  Ateius 
now  ran  before  to  the  gate,  and  placed  there  a  cenfer  with 
fire  in  it.  At  the  approach  of.  Craffus,  he  fprinkled  in- 
cenfe  upon  it,  offered  libations,  and  uttering  the  moft 
horrid  imprecations,  invoking  at  the  fame  time  certain 
dreadful  and  ftrange  gods.  The  Romans  fay,  thefe 
myfterious  and  ancient  imprecations  have  fuch  power,* 
that  the  object  of  them  never  efcapes  their  effect  ;  nay, 
they  add,  that  the  perfon  who  ufes  them,  is  fure  to  be  un- 
happy ;  10  that  they  are  ieldomufed,  and  never  but  upon 
a  great  occafion.  Ateius  was  much  blamed  for  his  ram 
zeal.  It  was  for  his  country's  fake,  that  he  was  an  adver- 
fary  to  Craffus,  and  yet  it  was  his  country  he  had  laid 
under  that  dreadful  curfe. 

Craffus,  purfuing  his  journey,  came  to  Brundufium  j 
and  though  the  winter  ftorms  made  the  voyage  dangerous, 
he  put  to  fea,  and  loft  a  number  of  veffels  in  his  paffage. 
As  foon  as  he  had  collected  the  reft  of  his  troops,  he  con- 
tinued his  route  by  land  through  Galatia.  There  he 
paid  his  refpecls  to  Deiotarus,  who,  though  ari  old  man, 
was  building  a  new  city.  Craffus  laughed  and  faid,  "  You 
*'  begin  to  build  at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  !  "  The 
king  laughed  in  .his  turn,  and  anfwered,  "  You  do  not 
"  fet  out  very  early  in  the  morning  again  ft  the  Parthiansl'* 
Craffus,  indeed,  was  then  above  fixty  years  of  age,f  and 
he  looked  much  older  than  he  was. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affairs  profpered  at  firft 
according  to  his  expectation.  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  with  eafe,  and  his  army  paffed  it  without  oppo- 
sition. Many  cities  in  Mefopotamia  voluntarily  received 
him  ;  and  one  only  flood  upon  its  defence.     The  prince 

*  , Dira  deteftatio 

Nulla  expiatur  viftimi. Ilor. 

i  €a»ffu$  fet  out  upon  this'  expedition  in  the  year  of  Rome  699. 
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who  governed  it,  was  named  Appollouius.  The  Romans 
having  loft  about  a  hundred  men  before  it,  CralTusmarch- 
ed  again  ft  it  with  all  his  forces,  took  it  by  afoul t,plundered 
it  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  fold  the  inhabitant?  fo: 
flaves.  The  Greeks  called  that  city  Zenodotia,*  Craf- 
fus,  upon  taking  it,  fullered  his  army  to  falute  him  Imfi- 
rator.  A  thing  which  reflected  no  fmall  difgrace  upon 
him  ;  it  fhowed  the  meannefs  of  hisfpirit,  and  his  deipair 
of  effecting  any  thing  confiderable,  when  he  valued  him- 
felf  upon  fuch  a  trifling  acquifition. 

After  he  had  garrifoned  the  towns  that  had  fubmitted, 
with  feven  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  he  re- 
turned into  Syria,  to  winter.  There  he  was  joined  by 
his  fon,  whom  Caefar  hadfeitf  to  him  from  Gaul,  adorned 
with  military  honors,  and  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  felect 
horfe. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  CrafTus  committed  in 
this  war,  the  firft,  and  none  of  the  leaft,  was  his  return- 
ing fo  fbon  into  Syria.  He  ought  to  have  gone  forward, 
and  ^lengthened  himfelf  with  the  acceffion  of  Babylon 
and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians  ; 
inftead  of  which,  he  gave  the  enemy  abundant  time  to 
prepare  themfelves.  Befides,  his  occupations  in  Syria 
were  greatly  cenfured,  having  more  of  the  trader  in  them 
than  of  the  general.  Inftead  of  examining  into  the  arms 
of  his  foldiers,  keeping  them  in  exercife,  and  improving 
their  ftrength  and  activity  by  proper  rewards,  he  was  in- 
quiring into  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  and  weighing  the 
treafures  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  Hierapolis.f 
And  though  lie  fixed  the  quotas  of  troops  which  theftates 
and  principalities  were  to  furnifh,  he  let  them  oft  again 
for  a  Aim  of  money  ;  which  expofed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  thofe  whom  he  excufed. 

The  firft  fign  of  his  future  fortune  came  from  this  very 
goddefs,  whom  fome  call  Venus,  fome  Juno,  others  Na- 
ture, or  that  great  principle  which  produces  all  things  out 
of  moifture,  and  kiftrucls  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of 

*  Zenodotia,  in  the  province  of  Ofrhoene. 

+  About  twenty  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  there  was  a  city 
known  by  the  leveral  names  of  Bambyce,  Edeffa,  and  Hierapolis. 
By  the  Syrians  it  was  called  Magog.  The  goddefs  Atargatis  was 
worfhipped  thsre  with  great  devotion.  Luciazi  mentions  her  temple 
as  the  richeft  in  the  world. 

Vol.  III.  Cc 
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every  thing  that  is  good.  As  they  were  going  out  of  the 
temple,  young  CrafTus  (tumbled  and  fell  at  the  gate,  and 
his  father  fell  upon  him. 

He  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  winter  quarters, 
when  ambafladors  came  from  Arfaces,  and  addrefled  him  in 
this  fhort  fpeech  :  "  If  this  army  was  fent  againft  the  Par- 
"  thians-by  the  Roman  people,  that  people  has  nothing  to 
*'  expect  but  perpetual  war  and  enmity  irreconcilable. 
*'  But,  if  CrafTus,  againft  the  inclinations  of  his  country, 
**  (which  they  were  informed  was  the  cafe)  to  gratify  his 
"  own  avarice,  has  undertaken  this  war,  and  invaded  one 
"  of  the  Parthian  provinces,  Arfaces  will  act  with  more 
"  moderation.  He  will  take  companion  on  CrafTus's  age, 
"  and  let  the  Roman's  go,  though  in  fact  he  confiders 
il  them  rather  as  in  prifon  than  in  garrifon."  To  this, 
CrafTus  made  no  return  but  a  rhodomontade  :  Hefaid, 
"  He  would  give  them  his  anfwer  at  Seleucia."  Upon 
which,  Vagifes,  the  oldeft  of  the  ambafladors,  laughed ; 
and  turning  up  the  palm  of  his  hand,  replied,  "  CrafTus, 
**  here  will  hair  grow,  before  thou  wilt  fee  Sel'eucia." 

The  ambafladors  then  returned  to  their  king  Orodes,* 
and  told  him  he  muft  prepare  for  war.  Mean  time,  fome 
Romans  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  cities  they  garri- 
foned  in  Mefopotamia,  and  brought  a  very  alarming  ac- 
count of  the  enemy.  "They  faid,  they  had  been  eye- 
"  witneffes  to  their  immenfe  numbers,  and  to  their 
"  dreadful  manner  of  fighting,  when  they  attacked  the 
"  towns."  And,  as  it  is  ufual  for  fear  to  magnify  its 
object:,  they  adjded,  "  It  is  impomble  either  to  efcape 
"  them  when  they  purfue,  or  to  take  them  when  they 
"  fly.  They  have  a  new  andftrange  fort  of  arrows,  which 
"  are  fwifter  than  lightning,  and  reach  their  mark  before 
"  you  can  fee  they  are  difcharged ;  nor  are  they  lefs  fatal 
"  in  their  effect,  than  fwift  in  their  courfe.  The  offen- 
"  Mve  arms  of  their  cavalry  pierce  through  every  thing, 
"  and  the  defenfive  arms  are  fo  well  tempered  that  noth- 
"  ingcan  pierce  them." 

*  Here  the  king  of  Parthia  is  called  Orodes,  who  before  was 
called  Arfaces.  Arfaces  was  probably  a  name  common  to  the  kins;s 
of  that  country,  and  Orodes  the  proper  name  of  trmpiince.  He 
was  the  foil  of  Phraates  the  Second,  and  made  his  way  to  ihe 
crown  through  the  blood  of  his  elder  brother  Mithridates.  For 
this  he  defervedly  died  the  fame  kind  of  death, 
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The  Roman  foldiers  were  ftruck  with  this  account,  and 
their  courage  began  to  droop.  They  had  imagined  that 
the  Parthians  were  not  different  from  the  Armenians  and 
Cappadocians,  whom  Lucullus  had  beaten  and  driven  be- 
fore him  till  he  was  weary  5  and  confequently  that  the 
hardeft  part  of  the  expedition  would  be  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  trouble  of  purfuing  men  who  would  never 
iland  an  engagement.  JBut  now  they  found  they  had  war 
and  danger  to  look  in  the  face,  which  they  had  net  thought 
of;  infomuch,  that  feveral  of  the  principal  officers  were  of 
opinion  that  Craffus  ought  to  flop,  and  call  a  council  to 
confider  whether  new  meafures  ought  not  to  be  taken. 
Of  this  number  was  Craffus  the  quseftor.  Befides,  the 
foothfayers  whifpered  that  the  facriftces  were  not  accepted 
by  the  gods,  and  the  figns  appeared  always  inaufpicious  to 
the  general.  However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
nor  to  any  but  thofe  who  were  for  battening  his  march.. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  intentions  by  the 
arrival  of  Artavafdes*  king  of  Armenia.  That  prince 
came  with  fix  thoufand  horfe,  which  he  faid  were  only  his 
body  guard.  He  promifed  Craffus  ten  thoufand  more, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  all  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  expenfe.  At  the  fame-  time,  he 
advifed  him  to  enter  Parthia  by  way  of  Armenia.  "  By 
"  that  means,"  faid  he,  "  you  will  not  only  have  plenty  of 
"  provifions,  which  1  fhall  take  care  to  fupply  you  with  ; 
**  but  your  march  will  be  fafe,  as  it  will  lie  along  a  chain 
"  of  mountains,  and  a  country  almofl  impracticable  for 
"cavalry,  in  which  the  Parthian  ftrength  confifts."  Craf- 
fus received  his  tender  of  fervice  and  his  noble  offer  of 
fuccors  but  coldly ;  and  faid,  "  He  fhould  march  through 
'*  Mefopotamia,  where  he  had  left  a  number  of  brave 
"Romans."  Upon  this  the  Armenian  bade  him  adieu, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

As  Craffus  was  paffing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  he 
met  with  dreadful  burfls  of  thunder,  and  lightnings 
flamed  in  the  face  of  his  troops.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
black  clouds  emitted  a  hurricane,  mingled  with  fire,  which 
broke   down   and   deftroyed  great   part  of   his  bridge. 

*  In  the  text  he  is  here  called  Artabafes  ;  but,  as  Plutarch  calls 
him  Artavafdes  every  where  afterwards,  we  thought  it  proper  to 
put  it  fo  here. 
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The  place  which  he  had  marked  out  for  a  camp,  was 
alfo  twice  (truck  with  lightning.  One  of  the  general's 
warhorfes,  richly  caparifoned,  running  away  with  his 
rider,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  feen  no  more.  And 
ir  is  (aid,  when  the  foremoit  eagle  was  moved,  in  order 
for  a  march,  it  turned  back  of  its  own  accord.  Befides 
thefe  ill  tokens,  it  happened  that  when  the  foldiers  had 
their  provifions  distributed,  after  they  had  croffed  the  river, 
they  were  firft  ferved  with  lentiles  and  fait,  which  are 
reckoned  ominous,  and  commonly  placed  upon  the  mon- 
uments of  the  dead,  in  a  fpeech  of  Craflbs  to  the  army, 
nn  expreOion  efcaped  him,  which,  (truck  them  all  wit  h  hor- 
ror. He  laid,  "  He  had  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  not 
ii  one  of  them  might  return."  And  when  he  ought,  upon 
perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the  expreflion,  to  have  re- 
called or  explained  it  to  the  intimidated  troops,  his obilin- 
acy  would  not  permit  him.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
in  the  facrince  offered  for  the  luftration  of  the  army,  the 
arufpex  having  put  the  entrails  in  his  hands,  he  let  them 
fall.  Ail  that  attended  the  ceremony  were  (truck  with 
aiioniihment  j  but  he  only  faid  with  a  fraile,  "  See  what 
-  *  it  is  to  be  old  !  My  fword,  however,  (hall  not  flip  out  of 
*'  my  hands  in  this  manner." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  began  his  inarch  along  the 
fide  of  the  Euphrates,  with  feven  legions,  near  four  thou- 
iand  horfe,  and  almoft  as  many  of  the  lightarmed.  He 
had  not  gone  far,  before  fome  of  his  fcouts  returned,  and 
told  him,  they  had  not  found  fo  much  as  one  man  in  their 
excursions;  but  that  there  were  many  veftiges  of  cavalry, 
who  appeared  to  have -fled,  as  if  they  had  been  purfued. 

Crafflis  now  began  to  be  mere  fanguine  in  his  hopes, 
and  the  foidiers:  to  hold  the  enemy  in  contempt,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  they-durft  not  (land  an  encounter.  Nev- 
erthelefs,  Caffius  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  general  again, 
and  advifed  him,  "  To  fecure  his  troops  in  fome  fortified 
*'  town,  till  he  fhould  have  fome  account  of  the  enemy  that 
Si  might  be  depended  upon.  If  he  did  not  choofe  that,  he 
*'  defired  him  to  keep  along  the  river  till  he  reached  Se- 
"  leucia.  For  by  this  means  he  would  be  constantly  (up- 
44  plied  with  provisions  from  the  vefTels  that  would  fol- 
"  low  his  camp  ;  and  the  river  preventing  his  being  fur-. 
<*  rounded,  he  would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fight 
*■'  upon  equal  terms." 
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While  Craffus  was  weighing  thefe  counfel's  with  "much 
deliberation,  there  arrived  an  Arabian  chief  named  Ari- 
amnes.*  This  artful  and  perfidious  man  was  the  princi- 
pal inftrument  of  all  the  calamities  which  fortune  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ruin  of  Craffus.  Some  of  his  officers  who 
had  ferved  under  Pompey,  knew  how  much  Ariamnes  was 
indebted  to  that  general's  favor,  and  that  in  confequence 
he  paffed  for  a  wellwifher  to  the  Romans.  But  now 
gained  by  the  Parthian  officers,  he  concerted  with  them  a 
fcheme  to  draw  Craffus  from  the  river  and  the  higher 
grounds,  into  an  immenfe  plain,  where  he  might  eafily  be 
furrounded.  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  lefs,  than 
fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans. 

This  barbarian,  then,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Craffus,  at 
firft  launched  out  into  the  praifes  of  Pompey  as  his  bene- 
factor, for  he  was  a  voluble  and  artful  fpeaker.  Then  he 
expreffed  his  admiration  of  fo  fine  an  army,  but  withal 
took  occafion  to  blame  Craffus  for  his  delays,  and  the 
time  he  fpent  in  preparing  ;  as  if  weapons,  and  not  rather 
active  hands  and  feet,  were  required  againft  a  people,  who 
had  long  been  determined  to  retire  with  their  moft  val- 
uable effects,  and  with  their  families  and  friends,  to  the 
Scythions  and  Hyrcanians.  '*  Or,  fuppofe  you  have  to 
"  fight,"  faid  he,  "  you  ought  to  haften  to  the  encounter, 
"  before  the  king  recover  hisfpirite,  and  collect  all  his 
"  forces.  At  prefent  he  has  only  fent  out  Surena  and 
"  Sillaces  to  amufe  you,  and  to  prevent  your  purfuit 
"  of  himfelf.  For  his  part,  he  will  take  care  not  to  ap- 
"  pear  in  the  field." 

This  ftory  was  falfe  in  every  circumftance.  For  Orodes 
had  divided  his  army  into  two  parts  ;  with  one  of  which 
he  was  ravaging.  Armenia,  to' wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
Artavafdes  ;  Surena  was  left  with  the  other,  to  make 
head  againft  the  Romans.  Not  that  the  king  (as  fome 
will  have  it)  had  any  contempt  for  the  Romans  ;  for  Craf- 
fus, one  of  the  molt  powerful  men  Rome  had  produced, 
was  not  an  antagonill  whom  he  fhould  defpife,  and  think 
it  a  fairer  field  of  honor  to  go  and  fight  with  Artavafdes, 
and  lay  wafte  Armenia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly 
probable,  it  was  his  apprehenfions  of  danger  which  made 
him  keep  at  a  diffance  and  watch  the  rifing  event  $  in 

*  Appian  and  Dion  Caffius  call  him- Aebarus  or  Agbarus. 
3  CC  3 
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order  to  which  he  Tent  Surena  before  him,  to  make  trial 
of  the  enemy's  Strength,  and  to  amufe  them  with  his  Strat- 
agems. For  Surena  was  no  ordinary  perfon  ;  but  in 
fortune,  family  and  honor,  the  firSt  after  the  king  ;  and 
in  point  of  courage  and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  lize  and 
beauty,  fuperior  to  the  Partisans  of  his  time.  If  he 
went  only  upon  an  exciu  fion  into  the  country,  he  had  a 
thoufand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  and  two  hundred 
carnages  for  his  concubines.  He  was  attended  by  a 
thoufand  heavyarmed  horfe,  and  many  more  of  the  light- 
armed  rode  before  him.  Indeed,  his  valfals  and  Slaves 
made  up  a  body  of  cavalry,  littLe  lefs  than  ten  thoufand. 
He  had  the  hereditary  privilege  in  his  family,  to  put  the 
diadem  upon  the  king's  head  when  he  was  crowned. 
When  Orodes  was  driven  from  the  throne,  he  reftored 
him  ;  and  it  was  he  who  conquered  for  him  the  great 
city  of  Selucia,  being  the  fint  to  fcale  the  wall,  and 
beating  off  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  Though  he 
was  then  not  thirty  years  old,  his  difcernment  was  Strong, 
and  his  counfel  efteemed  the  belt.  .  Thefe  were  the  talent  9 
by  which  he  overthrew  CraSTus,  who  laid  himfelf  open  to 
his  arts,  mil  by  a  too  fanguine  confidence,  and  afterwards 
by  his  fears  and  depreffion  under  misfortunes. 

When  CralTus  had  listened  to  the  lure  of  Ariamnes,  and 
left  the  river  to  march  into  the  plain,  the  traitor  led  him, 
a  way  that  was  fmooth  and  eafy  at  firft: ;  but  after  a  while 
it  became  extremely  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  deep  fands 
in  which  he  had  to  wade,  and  the  fight  of  a  vaSt  defert 
without  wood  or  water,  which  afforded  no  profpecl  of 
repofe,  or  hope  of  refreshment.  So  that  his  troops  were 
ready  to  give  oui,  not  only  through  thirff  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  march,  but  through  the  comfortlefs  and  mel- 
ancholy view  before  them  of  a  country  where  there  was 
neither  tree  nor  Stream  to  be  Seen,  no  hill  to  Shelter  them, 
no  green  herb  growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  immenSc 
fea  of  fand  furrounding  the  whole  army. 

Thefe  tilings  gave  themTufficient  reafon  to  fufpect:  they 
were  betrayed  ;  but  when  the  envoys  of  Artavafdes  ar- 
rived, there  was  no  room  to  doubt  it.  That  prince  in- 
formed Cralfus,  "That  Orcdes  had  invaded  his  king- 
**  dom  with  a  great  army,  lo  that  now  he  could  fend  the 
**  Romans  no  iuccors.  Therefore  he  advifed  them  to 
Mi  march  towards  Armenia,  where,  with  their  unified  fore- 
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"  es,  they  might  give  Orcdes  battle.  If  CrafTus  did  not 
•'  reliih  this  advice,  he  conjured  him  at  lead  never  to  en- 
u  camp  upon  any  ground  favorable  to  the  cavalry,  but 
<{  to  keep  clofe  to  the  mountains."  CrafTus  in  his  re- 
sentment and  infatuation  would  lend  no  anfwer  in  writ- 
ing ;  he  only  faid,  "  Ke  was  not  at  leifure  now  to  think 
*'  of  the  Armenians,  but  by  and  by  he  would  come  and 
"  chaftife  their  king  for  his  perhdioufnefs."  Cafliuswas 
again  extremely  chagrined,  but  would  not  make  any 
more  remonftrances  to  the  general,  who  was  already  of- 
fended at  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He  applied,  how- 
ever, to  the  barbarian  in  private,  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  : 
*'  O  thou  vileft  of  impoflors,  what  malevolent  demon  has 
"  brought  thee  amongft  us  ?  By  what  portions,  by  what 
"  enchantmencs,  haft  thou  prevailed  upon  CrafTus  to  pour 
■■'  his  army  into  this  vaft,  this  amafing  defert ;  a  march 
"  more  fit  for  a  Numidian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  gen- 
"  eral  f"  The  barbarian  who  had  art  enough  to  adapt 
himfelf  to  all  occaftons,  humbled  himfelf  to  Caflius,  and* 
encouraged  him  to  hold  out  and  have  patience  only  a 
little  longer.  As  for  the  foldiers,  he  rode  about  the 
ranks  under  a  pretence  of  lortifying  them  againft  their 
fatigues,  and  made  life  of  feveral  taunting  expredions  to 
them:  "What,"  faid  he,  "  do  you  imagine  that  you 
•'  are  marching  through  Campania  ?  Do  you  expect  the 
*'  fountains,  the  ft  reams,  the  (hades,  the  baths,  and  houfes 
"  of  refreshment  you  met  with  there  ?  And  will  you 
"  never  remember  that  you  are  travelling  the  barren  con- 
lt  fines  of  the  Arabians  and  AfTyrians  ?"  Thus  the  traitor 
admoniihed,  or  rather  iniuited  the- Romans,  and  got  ofT 
at  laft  before  his  impoiture  was  difcovei  ed.  Nor  was  this 
without  the  general's  knowledge  ;  he  even  perfuaded 
him  then,  that  he  was  going  upon  fame  lcheme  to  put 
the  enemy  in  diforder. 

It  is  faid,  that  CrafTus  on  that  day  did  not  appear  in  a> 
purple  robe,  fuch  as  the  Roman  generals  ufed  to  wear, 
but  in  a  black  one  j  and  when  he  perceived  his  miftake, 
lie  went  and  changed  it.  Some  of  the  ftandards  too  were 
fo  rooted  in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  moved 
without  the  greateft  efforts.  CraiTus  only  laughed  at  the 
omen,  and  haftened  his  march  the  more,  making  the  foot 
keep  up  with  the  cavalry.  Mean  time  the  remains  of  a- 
reconnoitring  party  returned,  with  an  account  that  their 
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comrades  were  killed  by  the  Parthians,  and  that  they  had 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  At  the  fame  time  they 
allured  him,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  very 
numerous  forces,  and  in  the  higheft  fpirits. 

This  intelligence  fpread  great  difmay  among  the  troops, 
and  Craffiiswas  the  moil  terrified  of  all.  In  his  confufion 
he  had  fcarce  underftanding  enough  about  him  to  draw  up- 
his  army  properly.  At  firit,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
Caflius,  he  extended  the  front  of  his  infantry  fo  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  great  fpace  of  ground,  to  prevent  their  being  fur- 
rounded,  and  diftributed  the  cavalry  in  the  wings.  But 
foon  altering  his  mind,  he  drew  up  the  legions  in  a  clofe 
fguare,  and  made  a  front  every  way,  each  front  confifting 
of  twelve  cohorts.  Every  cohort  had  its  troop  of  horfe 
allotted  it,  that  no  part  might  remain  unfupported  by  the 
cavalry,  but  that  the  whole  might"  advance  with  equal 
fecurity  to  the  charge.  One  of  the  wings  was  given  to 
Caffius,  the  other  to  young  CrafTus,  and  the  general  plac- 
ed himfelf  in  the  centre. 

In  this  order  they  moved  forward,  till  they  came  to 
a  river  called  Baliffus,  which  in  itfelf  was  not  confidera- 
ble,  but  the  fight  of  it  gave  great  pleafure  to  the  foldiers, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  heat  and  thirft,  as  the  fatigues 
of  a  march  through  a  dry  and  fandy  defert.  Mod  of  the 
officers  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  pafs  the  night 
there,  and  after  having  got  the  beft  intelligence  they 
could  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  their  order,  ad- 
vance againft  them  at  break  of  day.  But  Craflus,  car- 
ried away  by  the  eagernefs  of  his  fon,  and  of  the  cavalry 
about  him,  who  called  upon  him  to  lead  them  to  the 
charge,  commanded  thofe  who  wanted  refreshment,  to 
take  it  as  they  flood  in  their  ranks.  Before  they  had  all 
done,  he  began  his  march,  not  leifurely  and  with  proper 
paufes,  as  isnecefTaryin  going  to  battle,  but  with  a  quick 
and  continued  pace  till  they  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy, 
who  appeared  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  formidable  as 
they  had  expected.  For  Surena  had  concealed  his  main 
force  behind  the  advanced v guard,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  difcovered  by  the  glittering  of  their  armor,  he 
had  ordered  them  to  cover  it  with  their  coats  or  with 
flcins. 

When  both  armies  were  near  enough  to  engage,  and 
the  generals  had  given  the  fignal,    the   field  refounded 
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with  a  horrid  din  and  dreadful  bellowing.  For  the  Par- 
tisans do  not  excite  their  men  to  action  with  cornets  and 
trumpets,  but  with  certain  hollow  inftruments,  covered 
with  leather,  and  furrounded  with  brafs  bells  which  they 
beat  continually.  The  found  is  deep  and  difmal,  fome- 
thing  between  the  howling  of  wild  beads  and  the  crafh- 
ing  of  thunder  ;  and  it  was  from  fage  refledtion  they  had 
adopted  it,  having  obferved,  that  of  all  the  ienfes,  that 
of  hearing  foonelt  difturbs  the  mind,  agitates  the  pafiions, 
and  unhinges  the  underftanding. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the  horrid  noife, 
the  Parthians  fuddenly  uncovered  their  arms,  and  appear- 
ed like  battalions  of  fire,  with  the  gleam  of  their  breafr- 
plates  and  their  helmets  of  Margian  flee],  polifhed  to  the 
greateft  perfection.  Their  cavalry  too,  completely  armed 
in  brafs  and  fteel,  fhed  a  luitre  no  lefs  ftriking.  At  the 
head  of  them  appeared  Surena,  tall  and  well  made  j  but 
his  feminine  beauty  did  not  promife  fuch  courage  as  he 
was  pofTefled  off.  For  he  was  dreffed  in  the  fafhion  of 
.the  Medes,  with  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  curled 
and  equally  parted  ;  while  the  reft  of  the  Parthians  wore 
their  hair  in  great  diforder,  like  the  Scythians,  to  make 
themfelves  look  more  terrible. 

At  firft,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have  charged  with 
their  pikes,  and  opened  their  way  through  the  foremcft 
ranks  ;  but  when  they  faw  the  depth  of  the  Roman  bat- 
talions, the  clofenefs  of  their  order,  and  the  firmnefs  of 
their  ftanding,  they  drew  back,  and,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  breaking  their  ranks  and  difperfing,  wheeled 
about  and  furrounded  the  Romans.  At  that  inffant 
CrafTus  ordered  his  archers  and  light  infantry  to  begin 
the  charge.  But  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they 
werefaluted  with  a  fliower  of  arrows,  which  came  with 
fuch  force,  and  did  fo  much  execution,  as  drove  them 
back  upon  the  battalions.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
diforder  and  confternation  among  the  heavyairmed, 
when  they  beheld  the  force  and  flrength  of  the  arrows, 
againft  which  no  armor  was  proof,  and  whofe  keen- 
nefs  nothing  could  refift.  The  Parthians  now  feparated, 
and  began  to  exercife  their  artillery  upon  the  Romans 
on  all  fides  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  not  needing  to 
take  any  exa£f.  aim,  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  and  depth 
of  the  fquare    it\  which   their   adverfaries  were  drawn 
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up.  Their  bows  were  large  and  ftrong,  yet  capable  of 
bending  till  the  arrows  were  drawn  to  the  head  ;  the 
force  they  went  with  was  corrfequentiy  very  great,  and 
the  wounds  they  gave  mortal. 

The  Romans  were  now  in  a  dreadful  fituation.  If  they 
ftood  frill  they  were  piercedthrough  ;  if  they  advanced, 
they  could  make  no  reprifals,  and  yet  were  fure  to  meet 
their  fate.  For  the  Parthians  fboot  as  they  fly  ;  and  this 
they  do  with  dexterity  inferior  only  to  the  Scythians. 
It  is  indeed  an  excellent  expedient,  becaufe  they  fave 
themfelves  by  retiring,  and  by  fighting  all  the  while, 
efcape  the  difgrace  of  flight. 

While  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the  Parthians 
would  fpend  all  their  arrows  and  quit  the  combat,  or  elfe 
advance  hand  to  hand,  they  bore  their  diftrelTes  with  pa- 
tience. But  as  foon  as  it  was  perceived,  that  behind  the 
enemy,  there  was  a  number  of  camels  loaded  with  arrows, 
from  whence  the  firft  ranks,  after  they  emptied  their 
quivers,  were  fupplied,  Craffus  feeing  no  end  to  his  fuf- 
ferings,  was  greatly  diftrelTed.  The  ftep  he  took,  was, 
to  fend  orders  to  his  fon  to  get  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
charge  them,  it  pofilble,  before  he  was  quite  furrounded  j 
for  it  was  principally  againft  him  that  one  wing  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry  directed  their  efforts,  in  hopes  of  taking 
him  in  the  rear.  Upon  this  the  young  man  took  thir- 
teen hundred  horfe,  of  which  thofe  he  had  from  Cacfar 
made  a  thoufand,  five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts 
of  infantry  which  were  next  at  hand,  and  wheeled  about, 
to  come  to  the  charge.  However,  the  Parthians,  whether 
it  was  that  they  were  afraid  to  meet  a  detachment  that  came 
againft  them  in  fuch  good  order,  which  fome  fay  was  the 
cafe  j  or  whether  they  wanted  to  draw  young  Craffus  as 
far  as  "they  poffibly  could  from  his  father,  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.*  The  young  man  cried  out,  They  dare 
not  ft  and  us,  and  followed  at  full  fpeed.  So  did  Cenfo- 
rinus  and  Megabacchus  ;f  the  latter  a  man  noted  for 

*  It  was  their  common  method,  not  to  ftand  a  pitched  battle  with 
troops  that  were  in  any  degree  their  match.  In  retreating  and  ad- 
vancing, asoccafion  required,  they  knew  the  advantage  they  had  in 
the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes,  and  in  the  excellence  of  their  archers. 

f  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  the  Roman  name  Megabacchus  could 
be  the  corruption  of.  Xylander  tells  us  he  found  in  an  old  tranfla- 
tion  Cnei.  Plancus.  Probably  that  tranflator  might  have  the  author- 
ity of  fome  manufcript. 
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his  ftrength  and  courage,  and  the  former  a  perfon  of  fen- 
atorial  dignity,  and  an  excellent  orator.  Both  were  inti- 
mate friends  of  young  CrafTus,  and  nearly  of  his  age. 

The  cavalry  kept  on,  and  fuch  was  the  alacrity  and 
fpirit  of  hope  with  which  the  infantry  were  infpired,- 
that  they  were  not  left  behind  ;  for  they  imagined  they 
were  only  purfuing  a  conquered  enemy.  But  they  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  found  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceived. The  pretended  fugitives  faced  about,  and  many 
others  joining  them,  advanced  to  the  encounter.  The  Ro- 
mans, upon  this,  made  a  fraud,  fuppofing  the  enemy 
would  come  to  clofe  quarters  with  them,  becaufe  their 
numbers  were  but  fmall.  The  Parthians,  however,  only 
formed  a  line  of  their  heavyarmed  cavalry  oppofite  their 
adverfaries,  and  then  ordered  their  irregulars  to  gallop 
round,  and  beat  up  the  fand  and  duft  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Romans  could  fcarce  either  fee  or  fpeak  for  the 
clouds  of  it.  Befides,  thelatterwere  drawn  up  in  fo  imall 
a  compafs,  and  prefTed  fo  clofe  upon  each  other,  that  they 
were  a  very  fair  mark  for  the  enemy.  Their  death  too 
was  lingering.  They  rolled  about  in  agonies  of  pain  with 
the  arrows  flicking  in  them,  and  before  they  died,  en- 
deavored to  pull  but  the  barbed  points  which  were  en- 
tangled  within  their  veins  and  finews  ;  an  effort  that 
ferved  only  to  enlarge  their  wounds,  and  add  to  their 
torture. 

Many  died  in  this  miferable  manner,  and  thofe  who 
furvived  were  net  fit  for  action.  When  Publius*  de- 
fired  them  to  attack  the  heavyarmed  cavalry,  they  mow- 
ed him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  fhields,  and  their  feet 
fattened  to  the  ground,  fo  that  they  could  neither  fight 
nor  fly.  He  therefore  encouraged  his  cavalry,  and  ad- 
vanced with  great  vigor  to  the  charge.  But  the  difpute 
was  by  no  means  upon  an  equality,  either  in  refpecl:  of 
attack  or  defence.  For  his  men  had  only  weak  and 
fhort  javelins  to  attempt  the  Parthian  cuiraffes,  which  were 
made  either  of  raw  hides  or  fteel  ;  while  the  enemy's 
ftrong  pikes  could  eafily  make  an  impreffion  upon  the 
naked  or  lightarmed  Gauls.  Thefe  were  the  troops  in 
which   he    placed  his  chief  confidence,    and  indeed  he 

*  Young  Craflus. 
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worked  wonders  with  them.  They  laid  hold  on  the  pikes 
of  the  barbarians,  and  grappling  with  them,  pulled  them 
from  their  horfes,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground,  where 
they  could  fcarce  ftir,  by  reafon  of  the  weight  of  their 
armor.  Many  of  them  even  quitted  their  own  horfes, 
and  getting  under  thofe  of  the  Parthians,  wounded  them 
in  the  belly  ;  upon  which  the  horfes,  mad  with  pain, 
plunged  and  threw  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under- 
foot along  with  the  enemy,  at  laft  fell  down  dead  upon 
both.  What  went  hardeft  againft  the  Gauls  was  heat 
and  thurft,  for  they  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  either. 
And  they  had  loft  moft  of  their  horfes  by  advancing  fu- 
rioufly  againft  the  enemy's  pikes. 

They  had  now  no  refource,  but  to  retire  to  their  in- 
fantry, and  to  carry  off  young  CraiTus,  who  was  much 
wounded.  But  happening  to  fee  a  hill  of  fand  by  the  way, 
they  retired  to  it  ;  and  having  placed  their  horfes  in  the 
middle,  they  locked  their  fhields  together  all  round,  im- 
agining that  would  prove  the  beft  defence  againft  the  bar- 
barians. It  happened,  however,  quite  otherwife.  While 
they  were  upon  plain  ground,  the  foremoft  ranks  afforded 
forne  fhelter  to  thofe  behind  ;  but  upon  an  eminence,  the 
unevennefs  of  the  ground  mowed  one  above  another,  and 
thofe  behind  higher  than  thofe  before,  fo  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  any  of  them  to  efcape  ;  they  fell  promif- 
cuoufly,  lamenting  their  inglorious  fate,  and  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  exerting  themfelves  to  the  laft. 

Young  CrafTus  had  with  him  too  Greeks,  named  Hie- 
ronymus  and  Nichomachus,  who  had  fettled  in  that 
country  in  the  town  of  Carrae.  Thefe  advifed  him  to  re- 
tire with  them,  and  to  make  his  efcape  to  Ifchnte,  a  city 
which  had  adopted  the  Roman  interefts,  and  was  at  no 
great  diftance.  But  heanfwered,  "  There  was  no  death, 
"  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which  could  make  him 
"  leave  fo  many  brave  men  dying  for  his  fake."  At  the 
fame  time  he  defired  them  to  fave  themfelves,  and  then  em- 
braced and  difmiiTed  them.  As  his  own  hand  was  transfixed 
"with  an  arrow,  and  he  could  not  ufe  it,  he  offered  his  fide 
to  his  armor  bearer,  and  ordered  him  to  ftrike  the  blow. 
Cenforinus  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  fame  manner.  As  for 
Megabacchus,  he  defpatched  himfelf  with  his  own  hand, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  followed  his  example. 
The  reft  fell  by  the  Parthian  pikes,  after  they  had  de- 
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fended  themfelves  gallantly  to  the  laft.     The  enemy  did 
net  make  above  five  hundred  prifoners. 

When  they  had  cut  oft'  the  head  of  young  CrafTus,  they 
marched  with  it  to  his  father,  whofe  affairs  were  in  this 
pofture.  After  he  had  ordered  his  fon  to  charge  the  Par- 
thians,  news  was  brought  him  that  they  fled  with  great 
precipitation,  and  that  the  Romans  purfued  them  with 
equal  vivacity.  He  perceived  alfo,  that  on  his  fide  the 
enemy's  operations  were  comparatively  feeble  ;  for  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  then  gone  after  his  fon.  Here- 
upon he  recovered  his  fpirits  in  fome  degree,  and  drew 
his  forces  back  to  fome  higher  ground,  expecting  every 
moment  his  fon's  return  from  the  purfuit. 

Publius  had  fent  feveral  meflengers  to  inform  him  of 
liis  danger ;  but  the  firft  had  fallen  in  with  the  barbarians, 
and  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  laft  having  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty,  told  him  his  fon  was  loft,  it  he  had  not 
large  and  immediate  fuccors.  CrafTus  was  fo  diffracted 
by  different  paflions,  that  he  could  not  form  any  rational 
fcheme.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  facrificing' 
the  whole  army,  and  on  the  other,  anxious  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  fon  ;  but  at  laft  he  refolved  to  march  to  his 
afliftance. 

Mean  time  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  fhouts  and 
longs  of  victory,  which  made  them  appear  more  terrible; 
and  all  the  drums  bellowing  again  in  the  ears  of  the 
Romans,  gave  the  notice  of  another  engagement.  The 
Parthians  coming  forward  with  the  head  of  Publius  upon, 
a  fpear,  demanded  in  the  moft  contemptuous  manner, 
whether  they  knew  the  family  and  parents  of  the  young 
man.  u  For,"  faid  they,  "  it  is  not  poftible  that  fo  brave 
"*'  and  gallant  a  youth  mould  be  the  fon  of  CrafTus, 
*'  the  greateft  daftard,  and  trie  meaneft  wretch  in  the 
"  world." 

This  fpectacle  broke  the  fpirits  of  the  Romans  more 
than  all  the  calamities  they  had  met  with.  Inftead  of 
-exciting  them  to  revenge,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  produced  a  horror  and  tremor  which  ran  through  the 
whole  army.  Neverthelefs,  CrafTus,  on  this  melancholy 
-occafion,  behaved  with  greater  magnanimity  than  he  had 
ever  mown  before.  He  marched  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
and  cried,  "Romans,  thislofsis  mine.     The  fortunes  and 
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"  glory  of  Rome  ftand  fafe  and  undiminifhed  in  yoti. 
*[  If  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  who  are  bereaved  of  the 
y  belt  of  fons,  fhow  it  in  your  refentments,  againft  the 
*'  enemy.  Put  an  end  to  their  triumph;  avenge  their 
*'  cruelty.  Be  not  aftonifhed  at  this  lofs  ;  they  muftal- 
*'  ways  have  fomething  to  fufFer,  who  afpire  to  great 
"things.  Lucullus  did  not  pull  down  Tigranes,  nor 
*'  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  fome  expewie  of  blood. 
*'  Our  anceflors  loft  a  thoufand  fhips  before  they  reduced 
**  Sicily,  and  many  great  officers  and  generals  in  Italy  ; 
"  but  no  previous  lofs  prevented  their  fubduing  the  con- 
"  querors.  For  it  was  not  by  her  good  fortune,  but  by 
*{  the  perfeverance  and  fortitude  with  which  fhe  combated 
"  adverfity,  that  Rome  has  rifen  to  her  prefent  height  of 
**  power." 

Craffus,  though  he  thus  endeavored  to  animate  his 
troops,  did  not  find  many  to  liften  to  him  with  pleafure. 
He  was  fenfible  their,  deprefiion  (till  continued,  when  he 
ordered  them  to  fhout  for  the  battle  ;  for  their  fheut  was 
feeble,  languid  and  unequal,  while  that  of  the  barbarians 
was  bold  and  ftrong.  When  the  attack  began,  the 
light  armed  cavalry  taking  the  Romans  in  flank,  galled 
them  with  their  arrows  ;  while  the  heavy  armed  charging 
them  in  front  with  their  pikes,  drove  them  into  a  nar- 
row fpace.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  more  painful 
death  from  th.e  arrows,  advanced  with  the  refolution  of 
defpair,  but  did  not  do  much  execution.  All  the  advant- 
age they  had  was,  that  they  were  fpeedily  defpatched  by 
the  large  wounds  they  received  from  the  broad  heads  of 
the  enemy's  frrong  pikes,  which  they  pufhed  with  fuch 
violence,  that  they  often  pierced  through  two  men  at 
once.* 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day  ;  and  when 
the  barbarians  came  to  retire,  they  faid,  "  They  would 
*<  give  Craffus  one  night  to  bewail  his  fon  ;  if  he  did  not 
f<  in  the  mean  time.confider  better,  and  ratfrer  choofe  to 
"  go  and  furrender  himfelf  to  Arfaces,  than  be  carried." 
Then  they  fat  down  near  the  Roman  army,  and  palled 
the  night  in  great  fatisf  action,  hoping  to  finifli  the  afiair 
the  next  day. 

*  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  for  it  is  frequently  done 
by  the  Tartars  in  the  lame  mode  of  nghtiag  at  this  day. 
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It  was  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  night  to  the  Remans. 
They  took  no  care  to  bury  the  dead,  nor  any  notice  of 
the  wounded,  many  of  which  were  expiring  in  great  ago- 
nies. Every  man  had  his  own  fate  to  deplore.  That 
fate  appeared  inevitable,  whether  they  remained  where 
they  were,  or  threw  themfelves  in  the  night  into  that 
boundlefs  plain.  They  found  a  great  objection  too, 
againft  retiring,  in  the  wounded  j  who  would  retard 
their  flight,  if  they  attempted  to  carry  them  off,  and' 
alarm  the  enemy  with  their  cries,  if  they  were  left  be- 
hind. 

As  for  CrafTus,  though  they  believed  him  the  caufe  of 
all  their  miferies,  they  wanted  him  to  make  his  appearance 
and  fpeak  to  them.  But  he  had  covered  his  head,  chofen 
darknefs  for  his  companion,  and  ftretched  himfelf  upon 
tlie  ground.  A  fad  example  to  the  vulgar,  of  theinftabil- 
ity  of  fortune  ;  and  to  men  of  deeper  thought,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  rafknefs  and  ill  placed  ambition.  Not  contented 
with  being  the  firft  and  greateft  among  many  millions  of 
men,  he  had  conficfered  himfelf  in  a  mean  light,  becaufe 
there  were  two  above  him. 

Oclavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Caflius,  endeav- 
ored to  raife  him  from  the  ground  and  confole  him, 
but  found  that  he  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  defpair. 
They,  then,  by  their  own  authority  fummoned  the  cen- 
turions and  other  officers  to  a  council  of  war,  in  which  if 
was  refolved  that  they  fhould  retire.  Accordingly  they 
began  to  do  {o  without  found  of  trumpet,  and  filendy 
enough  at  firft.  But  when  the  fick  and  wounded  per- 
ceived that  they  were  going  to  be  deferted,  their  doleful 
cries  and  lamentations  filled  the  whole  army  with  confu- 
fion  and  diforder.  Still  greater  terrorfeized  them  as  they 
proceeded,  the  foremod  troops  imagining  that  thofe  behind 
were  enemies.  They  often  miffed  their  way,  often  flopped 
to  put  themfelves  in  fome  order,  or  to  take  fome  of  the 
wounded  off  the  beafts  of  burden,  and  put  others  on. 
By  thefe  things  they  loft  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  infomuch 
that  Ignatius  only,  who  made  the  beft  of  his  way  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  arrived  at  Carras  about  midnight. 
He  faluted  the  guards  in  Latin,  and  when  he  perceived 
they  heard  him,  he  bid  them  go  and  tell  Coponius  who 
commanded  there,  that  Craffus  had  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Parthians.     Then,  without  explaining  himfelt 
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farther,  or  acquainting  them  who  he  was,  he  made  off 
as  fart  as  poflible  to  Zeugma  ;  by  which  means  he  faved 
himielf  and  his  troop  ;.  but  at  the  fame  time,  was  much 
blamed  fordeferting  his  general. 

However,  CrafTus  found  hisadvantage  in  the  hint  giver* 
to  Coponius.  That  officer  confidering  that  the  hurry  and 
eonfufion  with  which  the  meflage  was  delivered,  betoken- 
ed no  good,  ordered  his  men  to  arm  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  apprifed  that  CrafTus  was  marching  that  way,  he 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  his  army  into  the 
town. 

Though  the  Parthians  in  the  night  perceived  the  flight 
of  the  Romans,  they  did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  at  break 
of  day  they  fell  upon  thofe  that  were  left  ;n  the  camp,  and 
despatched  them,  to  the  number  of  four  thoufand.  Thfc 
cavalry  alfo  picked  up  many  others  who  were  draggling 
upon  the  plain.  One  of  the  Roman  officers,  named  Var- 
guntinus,  had  wandered  in  the  night  from  the  main  body 
with  four  cohorts,  was  found  next  morning  polled  upon 
a  hill.  The  barbarians  furrounded  their  little  corps,  and 
.killed  them  all,  except  twenty  men.  Thefe  made  their 
way  through  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  who  let  them  pafs^ 
and  they  arrived  fafe  at  Carrae. 

A  rumour  was  now  brought  to  Surena,  that  CrafTus, 
with  the  beft  of  his  officers  and  troops  had  efcaped,  and 
that  thofe  who  had  retired  into  Carrse,  were  only  a  mixed 
multitude  not  worth  his  notice.  He  was  afraid,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  loft  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  but  not 
being  abfolutely  certain,  he  wanted  better  information, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  he  fliould  befiege  Carrae,  or 
purfue  CrafTus,  wherever  he  might  have  fled.  For  this 
purpofe  he  defpatched  an  interpreter  to  the  walls,  who 
was  to  call  CrafTus,  or  Caflius  in  Latin,  and  tell  them> 
that  Surena  demanded  a  conference.  As  foon  as  the 
bufinefs  of  the  interpreter  was  made  known  to  CrafTus,  he 
accepted  the  propofal.  And  not  long  after,  certain 
Arabians  arrived  from  the  fame  quarter,  who  knew  Craf- 
i'us  and  Caflius  well,  having  been  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  the  battle.  Thefe  feeing  Caflius  upon  the  walls, 
told  him,  "  Surena  was  ready  to  conclude  a  piece  with 
li  them,  on  condition  they  would  be  upon  terms  of 
"  friendfhip  with  the  king  his  mailer,  and  give  up  Me- 
**  fopotamia  j  for  he  thought  this  more  advantageous  to. 
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w  both,  than  coming  to  extremities."  CafTius  embraced 
the  overture,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place 
might  be  fixed  for  an  interview  between  Surena  and 
Craffus  ;  which  the  Arabians  undertook  for,  and  then, 
rode  off. 

Surena,  delighted  to  find  that  the  Romans  were  in  a 
place  where  they  might  be  befieged,  led  his  Parthians 
againft  them  the  next  day.  Thefe  barbarians  treated 
them  with  great  infolence,  and  told  them,  if  they  wanted 
either  peace  or  truce,  they  might  deliver  up  Craffus  and 
Caffius  bound.  The  Romans,  greatly  afflicted  at  finding 
themfelves  fo  impofed  upon,  told  Craffus,  he  muftgive  up 
his  diftant  and  vain  hopes  of  fuccor  from  the  Armenians, 
and  refolve  upon  flight.  This  refolution  ought  to  have 
been  concealed  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carras  till 
the  moment  it  was  put  in  execution.  But  Craffus  re- 
vealed it  to  Andromacus,  one  of  the  moll:  perfidious 
amongft.  them,  whom  he  alfo  chofe  for  his  guide.  From 
this  traitor  the  Parthians  learned  every  (tep  that  was 
taken. 

As  it  was  not  their  cuftcm,  nor  confequently  very 
practicable  for  them  to  fight  in  the  night,  and  it  was  in  the 
night  that  Craffus  marched  out,  Andromachus  contriv- 
ed that  they  might  not  be  far  behind.  With  this  view 
he  artfully  led  the  Romans  fometimes  one  way,  fome- 
times  another,,  and  at  laft  entangled  them  among  deep 
marines  and  ditches,  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  either 
forward  or  backward.  There  were  feveral  who  conjec- 
tured from  this  fhifting  and  turning,  that  Andromachus 
had  fome  ill  defign,  and  therefore  refufed  to  follow  him 
any  farther.  As  for  Caffius,  he  returned  to  Carrae ;  and 
when  his  guides,  who  were  Arabians,  advifed  him  to 
wait  till  the  moon  had  paffed  the  Scorpion,  he  anfwered,. 
"I  am  more  afraid  of  the  Sagittary."*  Then  making 
the  bed  of  his  way,  he  got  into  A  Syria  with  five  hun- 
dred horfe.  Others  finding  faithful  guides,  reached  the 
mountains  of  Sinnaca,  and  were  perfectly  fecure,  before 
it  was  light.  Thefe,  about  five  thoufand  in  number,  were, 
under  the. conduct  of  Octavius,  a  man  of  great  merit  and-, 
honor, 

*  Alluding  te  the  Parthian  archers, 
3  Ddj. 
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Mean  time  day  overtook  Craffiis,  while  through' the 
treachery  of  Andromachus,  he  was  wandering  in  bogs 
and  other  impracticable  ground.  He^had  with  him  only 
four  cohorts  of  infantry,  a  very  fmall  number  of  horfe„. 
and  fiveli&ors.  At  length  he  regained  the  road  with  much 
labor  and  difficulty  ;  but  by  this  time  the  enemy  was  com- 
ing up.  He  was  not  above  twelve  furlongs  behind 
the  corps  under  Oclavius.  However,  as  he  could  not 
join  him,  all  he  could  do  was,  to  retire  to  a  hill,  not  fo 
fecure  againft  cavalry  as  Sinnaca,  but  fituated  under  thofe 
mountains,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  long  ridge 
which  ran  through  the  plain.  Oc"tavius,  therefore,  could 
fee  the  danger  Craffus  was  in,  and  he  immediately  ran 
down  with  a  fmall  band  to  his  affiftance.  Upon  this,, 
the  reft  reproaching  themfelves  for  flaying  behind,  de- 
scended from  the  heights,  and  falling  upon  the  Parthians^ 
drove  them  from  the  hill.  Then  they  took  Craffiis  in  the 
midft  of  them,  and  fencing  him  with  their  lhields,  boldly 
declared  that  no  Parthian  arrow  mould  touch  their  gen- 
eral, while  any  of  them  were  left  alive. 

Surena  now  perceived  that  the  Parthians  were  lefs  vig- 
orous in  their'  attacks,  and  that  if  night  came  en,  and: 
the  Romans  gained  the  mountains,  they  would  be  entirely 
out  of  his  reach,  formed  a  ftratagem  to  get  Craffus  into 
his  hands.  He  difmiffed  fome  of  his  prifoners,  after  they 
had  heard  the  converfation  of  the  Parthian  foldiers,  who 
.had  been  inftrucled  to  fay,  that  the  king  did  not  want 
perpetual  war  with  the  Romans,  but  had  rather  renew 
the  friendship  and  alliance  by  his  generous  treatment  of 
Craffus.  After  this  manoeuvre,  the  barbarians  withdrew 
from  the  combat,  and  Surena,  with  a  few  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  advancing  gently  to  the  hill  where  heun- 
ftrung  his  bow,  and  offering  his  hand,  invited  Craffus  to 
an  agreement.  He  faid,  "  the  king  had  hitherto,  con- 
*'  trary  to  his  inclinations,  given  proofs  of  his  power, 
'*  but  now  he  would  with  pleafure  fhow  his  moderation' 
"  and.  clemency,,  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romans, 
**  and  fuftering  them  to  depart  in  peace." 

The  troops  received  this  propofal  of  Surena  with  joy. 
But  Craffus,  whofe  errors  had  all  been  owing  to  the  Par- 
thian treachery  and  deceit,  and  thought  this  fudden  change 
in  their  behavior  a  very  fufpicious  cireumftance,  did 
act  accept  the  overture,,  but  flood  deliberating.-    Here- 
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upon  the  foldiers  raifed  a  great  outcry,  and  bade  him  go 
down.  Then  they  proceeded  to  infults  and  reproaches, 
telling  him,  "  He  was  very  willing  to  expofe  them  to  the 
"  weapons  of  the  Parthians,  but  did  not  dare  to  meet 
**  them  himfelf,  when  they  had  laid  down  their  arms^ 
,(  and  wanted  only  a  friendly  conference. 

At  firfl  he  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  reprefentedV 
that  if  they  would  but  hold  out  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
they  might  in  the  night  gain  the  mountains  and  rocks 
which  would  be  inacceffible  to  cavalry.  At  the  fame  time 
he  pointed  to  the  way,  and  begged  of  them  not  to  forego 
the  hopes  of  fafety  when  they  had  it  fo  near.  But  when 
he  found  they  received  his  addrefs  with  anger,  and  clam- 
ing their  arms  in  a  menacing  manner,  he  was  terrified,, 
and  began  to  go  ;  only  turning  round  a  moment  to  fpeak. 
thefe  few  words:  "You,  Oclavius,  and  you  Petronius, 
"  and  all  you  Roman  officers  that  are  prefent,  are  wit- 
"  neiTes  of  the  neceffity  I  am  under  to  take  this  ftep,  and 
*' confcious  of  the  difhonor  and  violence  I  fuffer.  But* 
*'  when  you  are  fate,  pray  tell  the  world  that  I  was  de- 
"  ceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  that  I  was  abandoned  by 
M  my  countrymen."' 

However,  Oclavius  and  Petronius  would  not  flay  be- 
hind ;  they  defcended  the  hill  with  him.  His  lictors  toa 
would  have  followed,  but  he  fent  them  back.  The  firfl 
perfons  that  met  him,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  were 
two  Greeks  of  the  half  breed.  They  difmounted  and 
made  CrafTus  a  k>w  reverence,  and  addrefling  him  in 
Greek,  defired  he  would  fend  fome  of  his  people  to  fee 
that  Surena  and  his  company  came  unarmed  and  without 
any  weapons  concealed  about  them.  Craffus  anfwered, 
**  That  if  his  life  had  been  of  any  account  with  him,  he 
"  fhould  not  have  trufled  himfelf  in  their  hands."  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  fent  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Rofcius 
before  him,  to  inquire  upon  what  footing,  and  how  many 
of  each  fide  were  to  meet.  Surena  detained  thofe  mef- 
fengers,  and  advanced  in  perfon  with  his  principal  officers 
on  horfeback.  "What  is  this,"  faid  he,  "  I  behold  I 
««  A  Roman  general  on  foot,  when-  we  are  on  horfe- 
*'  back  r"  Then  he  ordered  a  horfe  to  be  brought  for 
him.  But  CrafTus  anfwered^  There  was  no  error  on 
*'  either  fide,  fince  each  came  to  treat  after  the  manner 
"  of  his  country,"     "  Then,"  faid  Surena,.   from  this- 
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"  moment  there  fhall  be  peace  and  an  alliance  between 
•*  Orodes  and  the  Romans  ;  but  the  treaty  muft  be  figned 
"upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  j  for  you  Romans 
"  remember  your  agreements  very  ill."  Then  he  offered 
him  his  hand  ?  And  when  Craffus  would  have  fent  for  a 
horfe,  he  told  him,  "  There  was  no  need  j  the  king 
would  fupply  him  with  one."  At  the  fame  time  a  horfe 
was  brought  with  furniture'of  gold,  and  the  equerries 
having  mounted  Craffus,  began  to  drive  him  forward. 
Oclavius  then  laid  hold  on  the  bridle  ;  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Pet ronius,  a  legionary  tribune.  Afterwards 
the  reft  of  the  Romans  who  attended,  endeavored  to 
flop  the  horfe,  and  to  draw  off  thofe  who  preffed  upon 
Craffus  on  each  fide.  A  fcuffle  and  tumult  enfued,  which 
ended  in  blows.  Thereupon  Oclavius  drew  his  fword,  and 
killed  one  of  the  Parthian  grooms  ;  and  another  coming, 
behind  Oclavius,  defpatched  him.  Pet  renins,  who  had 
no  arms  to  defend  him,  received  a  ftroke  on  his  breaft> 
plate,  but  leaped  front  his  horfe  unwounded.  Craffus  was 
killed  by  a  Parthian  named  Pomaxaethres  ;*■  though 
fome  fay,  another  defpatched  him,  and  Pomaxaethres  cut 
off  his  head  and  right  hand.  Indeed,  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances  muft  be  rather  from  conjecture  than  knowledge. 
For  part  of  thofe  who  attended,  were  flain  in  attempting 
to  defend  Craffus,  and  the  reft  had  run  up  the  hill  on  the 
firft  alarm. 

After  this,  the  Parthians  went  and  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  troops  at  the  top.  They  told  them,  Craffus  had 
met  with  the  reward  his  injuftice  deferved  ;  but,  as  for 
them,  Surena  defired  they  would  come  down  boldly,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Upon  this  promife  fome  went 
down  and  furrendered  themfelves..  Others  attempted  to 
get  off  in  the  night  ;  but  very  few  of  thofe  efcaped.  The 
reft  were  hunted  by  the  Arabians,. and  either  taken  or  put 
to  the  fword.  It  is  faid,  that  in  all  there  were  twenty 
thoufand  killed,  and  ten  thoufand  made  prifoners. 

Surena  fent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in  Armenia  ; 
notwithftanding  which  he  ordered  his  meffengers  to  give 
it  out  at  Seleucia,  that  he  was  bringing  Craffus  alive.. 
Purfuant  to   this   report,   he  prepared  a.  kind- of  mock. 

*  Appian  calls  him  Maxjethres,  and  in  fome  copies  of  Plutarcfc. 
lie  is  called  Axathres, 
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jBroceffion,  which,  by  way  of  ridicule,  he  called  triumph. 
Caius  Pacianus,  who  of  all  the  prifoners,  molt  refembled 
CrafTus,  was  drefled  in  a  rich  robe  in  the  Parthian  fafhion, 
and  inftructed  to  anfwer  to  the  name  of  CrafTus  and  title 
of  general.  Thus  accoutred,  he  marched  on  horfeback  at 
the  head  of  the  Romans.  Before  him  marched  the  trum- 
pets and  lie/tors,  mounted  upon  camels.  Upon  the  rods 
were  fufpended  empty  purfes,  and  on  the  axes,  heads 
of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.  Behind  came  the  Selucian 
courtezans  with  mufic,  finging  fcurrilousand  farcical  fongs 
upon  the  effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  CrafTus. 

Thefe  things  were  to  amufe  the  populace.  But  after 
the  farce  was  over,  Surena  afTembled  the  fenate  of  Se- 
leucia,  and  produced  theobfcene  books  of  Ariflides  called 
Mtlejiacs.  Nor  was  this  a  groundlefs  invention  to  blacken 
the  Romans.  For  the  books  being  really  found  in  the 
baggage  of  Ruftius,*  gave  Surena  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  fay  many  fharp  and  fatirical  things  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  even  in  the  time  of  war,  could  not  refrain 
from  fuch  libidinous  actions  and  abominable  books. 

This  fcene  put  the  Seleucians  in  mind  of  the  wife  re- 
mark of  JEfop.  They  faw  Surena  had  put  the  Milefian 
obfeenities  in  the  forepart  of  the  wallet,  and  behind  thejr 
beheld  a  Parthian  fybaris,f  with  a  long  train  of  carriages 
full  of  harlots  ;  infomuch  that  his  army  refembled  the 
ferpents  called  fcytala.  Fierce  and  formidable  in  its 
head,  it  prefented  nothing  but  pikes,  artillery,  and  war- 
horfes  j  while  the  tail  ridiculoully  enough  exhibited  prof- 
titutes,  mufical  inftruments,  and  nights  fpent  in  finging 
and  riot  with  thofe  women.  Ruftius  undoubtedly  was  to 
blame,  but  it  was  an  impudent  thing  in  the  Parthians  to 
cenfure  the  Milejiacs,  when  many  of  the  Arfacidae  who 
filled  the  throne,  were  Tons  of  Milefian  or  Ionian  cour- 
tezans. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions,  Orodes  was  reconciled  to 
Artavafdes  the  Armenian,  and  had  agreed  to  a  marriage 
between  that  prince's  filler  and  his  fon  Pacorus.  On  this 
pecafion  they  freely  went  to  each  others  entertainments, 
in  which  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies  were  prefented. 

*  One  of  the  Bodleian  mar.ufcripts  has  it  Rofcius, 
+  Sybaris  was  a  town  in  Uucania,   famous  for  its  luxury  awi 
effeminacy. 
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For  Orodes  was  not  unverfed  in  the  Grecian  literature  j 
and  Artavafdes  had  written  tragedies  himfelf,  as  well  as 
orations  and  hiftories,  feme  of  which  are  frill  extant.  In 
one  of  thefe  entertainments,  while  they  were  yet  at  table, 
the  head  of  Crafflis  was  brought  to  the  door.  Jafon,  a 
tragedian  of  the  city  of  Tralles,  was  rehearfing  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides,  and  in  the  tragical  adventures  of 
Pentheus  and  Agave.  All  the  company  were,expreffing 
their  admiration  of  the  pieces,  when  Sillaces  entering  the 
apartment,  proiTrated  himfelf  before  the  king,  and  laid 
the  head  of  CralTus  at  his  feet.  The  Partisans  welcomed  it 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  the  attendants,  by  the  king's 
order,  placed  Sillaces  at  the  table.  Hereupon,  Jafon 
gave  one  of  the  a6tors  the  habit  of  Pentheus,  in  which 
he  had  appeared,  and  putting  on  that  of  Agave,  with 
the  frantic  air  and  all  the  enthufiafm  of  a  Bacchanal, 
fung  that  part,  where  Agave  prefents  the  head  of  Pen- 
theus upon  her  thyrfus,  fancying  it  to  be  that  of  a  young 
lion — 

Well  are  our  toils  repay'd  :  On  yonder  mountain 
We  pieic'd  the  lordly  favage. 

Finding  the  company  extremely  delighted,  he  Went 
en— 

The  Chorus  afks,   "  Who  gave  the  glorious  blow  ?" 
Agave  anfwers,   "  Mine,  mine  is  the  prize." 

Pomaxaethres,  who  was  fitting  at  the  table,  upon  hearing 
this,  darted  up,  and  would  have  taken  the  head  from 
Jafon,  infilling  that  that  part  belonged  to  him  and  not 
to  the  a£tor.  The  king,  highly  diverted,  made  Pomaxae- 
thres the  prefents  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  and  rewarded 
Jafon  with  a  talent.  The  expedition  of  Crailuswas  a  real  . 
tragedy,  and  fuch  was  the  exodium,*   or  farce  after  it. 

However,  the  Divine  Juftice  punifhed  Orodes  for  his 
cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his  perjury.  Orodes,  envying  the 
glory  Surena  had  acquired,  put  him  to  death  foon  after, 

♦Exodium,  in  its  original  fenfe,  figniSed  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  the  cataftrophe  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  it  retained  that  l'enfe  among 
the  Greeks,  But  when  the  Romans  began  to  att.their  light  fatiricai 
pieces  (of  which  they  had  always  been  very  fond)  after  their  trage» 
dies,  they  applied  the  term  to  thofe  pieces. 
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And  that  prince,  having  loft  his  fon  Pacorus  in  a  tattle 
with  the  Romans,  fell  into  a  languifhing  diforder,  which 
turned  to  a  dropfy.  His  fecond  Ton,  Phraates,  took  the 
opportunity  to  give  him  aconite.  But  finding  the  poifon 
worked  only  upon  the  watery  humor,  and  was  carrying 
off  the  difeafe  with  it,  he  took  a  fhorter  method,  and 
llrangled  him  with  his  own  hands.* 


O; 


NICIAS  AND  CRASSUS, 

COMPARED. 


rNE  of  the  flrft  things  that  occurs  in  this  comparifon, 
is,  that  Nicias  gained  his  wealth  in  a  lefs  exceptionable 
manner  than  Craffus.  The  working  of  mines,  indeed, 
does  not  feem  very  fuitable  to  a  man  of  Nicias' s  character, 
where   the   perfons  employed  are  commonly  malefactors 

*  There  have  been  more  execrable  characters,  but  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  one  more  contemptible  than 
that  of  Craffus.  His  ruling  paflion  was  the  moft  fordid  luft  of 
wealth,  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  political,  popular  and  mi- 
litary, was  fubiervient  to  this.  If  at  any  time  he  gave  into  public, 
munificence,  it  was  with  him  no  more  than  a  fpecies  of  commerce. 
By  thus  treating  the  people,  he  was  laying  out  his  money  in  the 
purchafe  of  provinces.  When  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  the  tranfports 
he  difcovered  fprung  not  from  the  great  ambition  of  carrying  the 
Roman  eagles  over  the  eaft  :  They  were  nothing  more  thaa  the  joy 
of  a  mifer  when  he  flumbles  upon  a  hidden  treaiure.  Dazzled 
with  the  profpetf.  of  barbarian  gold,  he  grafped  with  eagerneis  a 
command  for  which  he  had  no  adequate  capacity.  We  find  him  em- 
barraffed  by  the  flighted  difficultiesin  his  military  operations,  and 
when  hisobftinacy  would  permit  him,  taking  his  meafures  from  the 
advice  of  his  lieutenants.  We  look  with  indignation  on  the  Roman 
fquadrons  Handing,  by  his  difpofitions,  as  a  mark  for  the  Parthian 
archers,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  on  the  offenfive  or  the  defen- 
five.  The  Romans  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Parthian  method 
of  attacking  and  retreating,  when  they  had  before  fpent  fo  much 
time  in  Armenia.  The  fame  cf  their  cavalry  could  not  be  unknown 
in  a  country  where  it  was  io  much  dreaded.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
firft  bufinefs  of  the  Roman  general  to  avoid  thoie  countries  whiofa 
might  give  them  any  advantage  in  the  equeftrian  action.  But  the 
hot  fcent  of  eaftern  treaiure  made  him  a  dupe  even  to  the  policy  of 
the  barbarians  ;  and  to  arrive  at  this  the  pearefl  way,  he  iacrinced 
the  live*  of  thirty  thoufand  Romans. 
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or  barbarians,  fome  of  which  work  in  fetters,  till  the 
•damps  and  unwholefome  air  put  an  end  to  their  being. — 
But  it  was  comparatively  an  honorable  purfuit,  when  put 
in  parallel  with  getting  an  eftate  by  the  confifcations  of 
Sylia,  or  by  buying  houfes  in  the  midft  of  fires.  Yet 
Craffus  dealt  as  openly  in  thefe  things  as  he  did  in  agri- 
culture and  ufury.  As  to  the  other  matters  which  he  was 
cenfured  for,  and  which  he  denied,  namely,  his  making 
money  of  his  vote  in  the  fenate,  his  extorting  it  from  the 
allies*  his  overreaching  filly  women  by  flattery,  and  his 
undertaking  the  defence  of  ill  m«n ;  nothing  like  thefe 
things  was  ever  imputed  by  Slander  herfelf  to  Nicias.  As 
to  his  wafting  his  money  upon  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of 
impeachments,  to  prevent  their  doing  him  any  harm,  it 
Was  a  circumftance  which  expofed  him  to  ridicule  ;  and 
unworthy  perhaps,  of  the  characters  of  Pericles  and  Arif- 
tides  ;  but  neceffary  for  him,  who  had  a  timidity  in  his  na- 
ture. It  was  a  thing  which  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  af- 
terwards madea  merit  of  to  the  people  ;  when  cenfured  for 
having  bought  off  one  of  thefe  trading  informers,  "  I  re- 
**  joice,"  faid  he,  "  that  after  being  io  long  employed  in 
*'  the  adminiftration,  I  am  difcovered  to  have  given 
*'  money,  and  not  taken  it." 

As  to  their  expenfes,  Nicias  appears  to  have  been  more 
public  fpirited  in  his.  His  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  the 
games  and  tragedies  with  which  he  entertained  the  peo- 
ple, were  fo  many  proofs  of  noble  and  generous  fentiments. 
It  is  true,  all  that  Nicias  laid  out  in  this  manner,  and,  in- 
deed his  whole  eftate  amounted  only  to  a  fmall  part  of 
what  Craffus  expended  at  once,  in  entertaining  fo  many 
myriads  of  men,  and  fupplying  them  with  bread  after, 
wards.  But  it  would  be  very  ftrange  to  me,  if  there  mould 
be  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  vice  is  nothing 
faut  an  inequality  and  inconfiftency  of  character  ;  particu- 
larly when  he  fees  men  laying  out  that  money  in  an  hon- 
orable manner,  v/hich  they  have  got  difhonarably.  So 
much  with  regard  to  their  riches. 

If  we  confider  their  behavior  in  the  adminiftration, 
we  (hall  not  find  in  Nicias  any  inftance  of  cunning,  in- 
juftice,  viojence,  or  effrontery.  On  the  contrary,  he  fuf- 
fered  Alcibiades  to  impofe  upon  him,  and  he  was  modefl: 
or  rather  timid  in  his  applications  to  the  people.  Where- 
as Craffus,  in  turning  from  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and 
back  again,  if  his  inteieft  required  it,  is  juftly  accufed  of 
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an  illiberal  duplicity.  Nor  could  he  deny  that  he  ufed 
violence  to  attain  the  confulfhip,  when  he  hired  ruffians 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  Cato  and  Domitius.  In  the  af- 
fembly  that  was  held  for  the  allotment  of  the  provinces, 
many  were  wounded,  and  four  citizens  killed.  Nay,  Craf- 
fus himfelf  ftruck  a  fenator,  named  Lucius  Annalius,  who 
oppofed  his  meafures,  upon  the  face  with  his  fift  (a  cir- 
cumftance  which  efcaped  us  in  his  life)  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  forum,  covered  with  blood. 

But  if  Craffus  was  too  violent  and  tyrannical  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, Nicias  was  as  much  too  timid.  His  poltroonery 
and  mean  fubmitfion  to  the  mod  abandoned  perfons  in  the 
itate,  deferves  the  greateft  reproach.  Befides,  Craffus 
fhov\ed  fome  magnanimity  and  dignity  of  fentiment,  in 
contending,  not  with  fuch  wretches  as  Cleon  and  Hyper- 
bolus,  but  with  the  glory  of  Caefar,  and  the  three  triumphs 
of  Pompey.  In  fa6t,  he  maintained  the  difpute  well  with 
them  for  power,  and  in  the  high  honor  of  the  cenfor- 
fhip  he  was  even  beyond  Pompey.  For  he  who  wants  to 
ftand  at  the  helm,  fhould  not  confider  what  may  expofe 
hirn  to  envy,  but  what  is  great  and  glorious,  and  may,  by 
its  luftre,  force  envy  to  fpeak  behind.  But  if  fecurity  and 
repofe  are  to  be  confulted  above  all  things,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  rojlrum,  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Pylos,  and  of  Perdiccas  in  Thrace,  then  furely, 
Nicias,  Athens  is  wide  enough  to  afford  you  a  corner  to 
retire  to,  where  you  may  weave  yourfelf  the  foft  crown  of 
tranquillity,  as  fome  of  the  philofophers  exprefs  it.  The 
love  Nicias  had  for  peace,  was  indeed,  a  divine  attach- 
ment, and  his  endeavors,  during  his  whole  adminiftra- 
tion,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  were  worthy  of  the  Gre- 
cian humanity.  This  alone  places  him  in  fo  honorable  a 
light,  that  Craffus  could  not  have  been  compared  with 
him,  though  he  had  made  the  Cafpian  Sea  or  the  In- 
dian Ocean  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Neverthelefs,  in  a  commonwealth  which  retains  any 
fentiments  of  virtue,  he  who  has  the  lead,  fhould  not  give 
place,  fora  moment,  to  perfons  of  no  principle ;  he  fhould 
intruft  no  charge  with  thofe  who  want  capacity,  nor  place 
any  confidence  in  thofe  who  want  honor.  And  Nicias  cer- 
tainly did  this  in  railing  Cleon  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him,  but 
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his  impudence  and  his  bawling  in  the  roftrum.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  commend  CrafTus  for  advancing  to 
action,  in  the  war  with  Spartacus,  with  more  expedition 
than  prudence ;  though  his  ambition  had  this  excufe,that 
he  was  afraid  Pompey  would  come  and  fnatch  his  laurels 
from  him,  as  Mummius  had  done  from  Metellus  at  Co- 
rinth. But  the  conduct  of-Nicias  was  very  abfurd  and 
meanfpirited.*  He  would  not  give  up  to  his  enemy  the 
honor  and  truft  of  commander  in  chief,  while  he  could 
execute  that  charge  with  eafe,  and  had  good  hopes  of 
fuccefs  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  faw  it  attended  with  great 
danger,  he  was  willing  to  fecure  himfelf,  though  he  ex- 
pofed  the  public  by  it.  It  was  not  thus  Themiftocles  be- 
haved in  the  Perfian  war.  To  prevent  the  advancement 
of  a  man  to  the  command,  who  had  neither  capacity  nor 
principle,  which  he  knew  muft  have  been  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  he  prevailed  with  him,  by  a  fum  of  money,  to 
give  up  his  pretenfions.  And  Cato  flood  for  the  tribune- 
fhip,  when  he  faw  it  would  involve  him  in  the  greatefl 
trouble  and  danger.  On  the  contrary,  Nicias  was  willing 
enough  to  be  general,  when  he  had  only  to  go  againft. 
Minoa,  Cythera,  or  the  poor  Melians  ;  but  if  there  was 
occafion  to  fight  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  put  off  his 
armor,  and  intrufted  the  fhips,  the  men,  the  warlike 
ftores,  in  fhort  the  entire  direction  of  a  war  which  re- 
quired the  molt  confummate  prudence  and  experience,  to 
the  ignorance  and  rafhnefs  of  Cleon,  in  which  he  was 
not  only  unjuft  to  himfelf  and  his  own  honor,  but  to  the 
welfare  and  fafety  of  his  country.  This  made  the  Athen- 
ians fend  him  afterwards,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
againft.  Syracufe.  They  thought  it  was  not  a  conviction  of 
the  improbability  of  fuccefs,  but  a  regard  to  his  own  eafe, 
and  a  want  of  fpirit,  which  made  him  willing  to  deprive 
them  of  the  conquefl  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  his  integrity, 
that  though  he  was  perpetually  againft  war,  and  always 
declined  the  command,  yet  they  failed  not  to  appoint 
him  to  it  as  the  ableft  and  beft  general  they  had.  But 
CrafTus,  though  he  was  for  ever  aiming  at  fuch  a  charge, 
never  gained  one,  except  in  the  war  with  the  gladiators  ; 
and  that  only  becaufe  Pompey,  Metellus,  and  both  the 

*  The  fenfe  requires  that  we  fhould  read  hiXo»}  not  hu>op. 
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Lucullus's  were  abfenl.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
becaufe  CrafTus  was  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  authority 
and  power.  But,  it  feems,  his  beft  friends  thought  him 
(as  the  comic  poet  expreffes  it) 

In  all  trades  fkill'd  except  the  trade  of  war. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed  the  Ro- 
mans but  little  ;  his  ambition  never  let  them  reft,  till  they 
affigned  him  a  province.  The  Athenians  employed  Ni- 
cias  againft  his  inclination  ;  and  it  was  againft  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Romans,  that  CrafTus  led  them  out.  CrafTus 
involved  his  country  in  misfortunes  ;  but  the  misfortunes 
of  Nicias  were  owing  to  his  country. 

Neverthelefs,  in  this  refpect,  it  is  eafier  to  commend 
Nicias,  than  to  blame  Crallus.  The  capacity  and  fkill  of 
the  former,  as  a  general,  kept  him  from  being  drawn  aw7ay 
with  the  vain  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  declared. 
from  the  firft  that  Sicily  could  not  be  conquered  :  The  latter 
called  out  the  Romans  to  the  Parthian  war,  as  an  eafy  un- 
dertaking. In  this  he  found  himfelf  fadly  deceived  ;  yet  his 
aim  was  great.  While  Caefar  was  fubduing  the  Weft,  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans  and  Britain,  he  attempted  to  penetrate 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Ealc,  and  toconquerall  Ada  -, 
things  which  Pompey  and  Luculius  would  have  effected,  if 
they  had  been  able.  But  though  they  were  both  engaged  in 
the  fame  deiigns,  and  made  the  fame  attempts  with  Cratfus, 
their  characters  flood  unimpeached,  both  as  to  moderation 
and  probity.  If  Craffus  was  oppofed  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  his  Parthian  expedition,  Pompey  was  oppofed  by 
thefenate,  when  he  got  Afia  for  his  province.  And  when 
Caefar  had  routed  three  hundred  thoufand  Germans, 
Cato  voted  that  he  fhould  be  given  up  to  that  injured 
people,  to  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  peace.  But  the 
Roman  people,  paying  no  regard  to  Cato,  ordered  a 
thankfgiving  to  the  gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  the  advantage  gained.  In  what  rap- 
tures then  would  they  have  been,  and  for  how  many 
days  would  they  have  offered  facrifices,  if  Craffus  could 
have  fent  them  an  account  from  Babylon,  that  he  was 
victorious  ;  and  if  he  had  proceeded  from  thence  through 
Media,  Perfia,  Hyrcania,  Sufa  and  Badtria,  and  reduced 
them  tp  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  For,  according 
to  Euripides,  if  juftice   mud  be  violated,  and  men  can 
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row  fit  down  quiet  and  contented  with  their  prefent  pof- 
feflions,  it  fhould  not  be  for  taking  the  fmall  town  of  Scan- 
dia,  or  razing  fuch  a  caftle  as  Mende  ;  nor  yet  for  going 
in  chafe  of-  the  fugitive  iEginetae,  who,  like  birds,  have 
retired  to  another  country  :  The  price  of  injuftice  fhould 
be  high  ;  fo  facred  a  thing  as  right  fhould  not  be  invaded 
for  a  trifling  confederation,  for  that  would  be  treating  it 
with  contempt  indeed.  In  fact,  they  who  commend 
Alexander's  expedition,  and  decry  that  of  Craffus,  judge 
of  actions  only  by  the  event, 

As  to  their  military  performances,  feveral  of  Nicias's 
are  very  confiderable.  He  gained  many  battles,  and  was 
very  near  taking  Syracufe.  Nor  were  all  his  mifcarriages 
fo  many  errors  ;  but  they  were  to  be  imputed  partly  to 
his  ill  health,  and  partly  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  Craffus  committed  fo  many 
errors,  that  Fortune  had  no  opportunity  to  fhow  him  any 
favor  ;  wherefore  we  need  not  fo  much  wonder  that  the 
Parthian  power  got  the  better  of  his  incapacity,  as  that 
his  incapacity  prevailed  over  the  good  fortune  of  Rome. 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  divina- 
tion, and  the  other  entirely  difregarded  it,  and  yet  both 
perifhed  alike,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  obfervation 
of  omens  is  a  falutary  thing  or  not.  Neverthelefs,  to  err 
on  the  fide  of  religion,  out  of  regard  to  ancient  and  re- 
ceived opinions,  is  a  more  pardonable  thing  than  to  err 
through  obftinacy  and  prefumption. 

CrafTus,.  however,  was  not  fo  reproachable  in  his  exit. 
He  did  not  furrencjer  himfelf,  or  fubmitto  be  bound,  nor 
was  he  deluded  with  vain  hopes  ;  but  in  yielding  to  the 
inftancesof  his  friends,  he  met  his  fate,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
the  perfidy  and  injuftice  of  the  barbarians.  Whereas  Ni- 
cias,  from  a  mean  and  unmanly  fondnefs  for  life,  put 
himfelf  in  the  enemy's  hands,  by  which  means  he  came 
|q  a  bafer  and  more  difhonorable  end. 
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T  is  not  at  all  aftonifhing  that  Fortune,  in  the  variety 
of  her  motions  through  a  courfe  of  numberlefs  ages,  hap- 
pens often  to  hit  upon  the  fame  point,  and  to  produce 
events  perfectly  fimilar.  For,  if  the  number  of  events  be 
infinite,  Fortune  may  eafily  furnilh  herfelf  with  parallels 
in  fuch  abundance  of  matter  :  If  their  number  be  limit- 
ed, there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  return  of  the  lame  occur- 
rences, when  the  whole  is  run  through. 

Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleafure  in  collecting  thofe 
accidents  and  adventures  they  have  met  with  in  hiftory  or 
converfation,  which  have  fuch  a  characteriftical  likenefs, 
'as  to  appear  the  effects  of  reafon  and  forefight.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  two  eminent  perfons  of  the  name  of 
Attis  ;*  the  one  a  Syrian,  the  other  an  Arcadian,  who 
were  both  killed  by  a  boar.  There  were  two  Acleons, 
one  of  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  and  the  other 
by  his  lovers. f  Of  the  two  Scipios,  one  conquered  Car- 
thage, and  the  other  demolished  it.  Troy  was  taken 
three  times  ;  the  firft  time  by  Hercules,  on  account  of 
Laomeden's  horfes  ;  the  fecond  time  by  Agamemnon, 
through  means  of  the  wooden  horfe  ;  J  the  third  by  Cha- 
ridemus,  a  horfe  happening  to  ftand  in  the  way,  and  hin- 
dering the   Trojans  from  fhutting  the  gates  fo  quickly  as 

*  Paufanias,  in  his  Achaics,  mentions  one  Attis  or  Attes,  the  fon 
of  Calausthe  Phrygian, who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  among  the  Lydians.  He  was  himfelf  under  a  natural  inca- 
pacity of  having  children,  and  therefore  he  might  poffibly  be  the  firft 
who  propofed  that  all  the  priefts  of  that  goddeis  fhould  be  eunuchs. 
Paufanias  adds,  that  Jupiter,  difpleafed  at  his  being  fo  great  a  favorite 
with  her,  lent  a  boar,  which  ravaged  the  fields,  and  flew  Attis,  as 
wtll  as  many  of  the  Lydians.   We  know  nothing  of  any  other  Attis. 

t  A&eon,  the  fon  of  Arifteaeus.  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs,  and  A&eon,  the  fon  of  Meliffus,  by  the  Bacchiadae.  See  the 
Scholiaft  upon  Apollonius,  Book  iv. 

J  Thefe  are  all  wooden  inftances  of  events,  being  under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  being.  Nay,  there  are  fuch  puerilities  as 
Timaeus  himfelf  fcarce  ever  gave  into. 

■?-  E£  2 
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they  fiiould  have  done.  There  are  two  cities  that  bear 
the  names  of  themoft  odoriferous  plants,  Ios*  and  Smyrna, 
Violet  and  Myrrh,  and  Homer  is  laid  to  have  been  born  in 
the  one,  and  to  have  died  in  the  other.  To  thefe  inftances 
we  may  add,  that  fome  ©f  the  generals  who  have  been  the 
greateft  warriors,  and  have  exerted  their  capacity  for  ftra- 
tagem  in  the  moft  fuccefsful  manner,  have  had  but  one 
eye  ;  I  mean  Philip,  Antigonus,  Hannibal,  and  Sertorius, 
whofe  life  we  are  now  going  to  write.  A  man  whole 
conduct,  with  refpect  to  women,  was  preferable  to  that  of 
Philip,  who  was  more  faithful  to  his  friends  than  Anti- 
gonus, and  more  humane  to  his  enemies  than  Hannibal  ; 
but,  though  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  capacity, 
he  fell  fhort  of  them  all  in  fuccefs.  Fortune,  indeed,  was 
ever  more  cruel  to  him  than  his  moft  inveterate  and 
avowed  enemies  ;  yet  he  mowed  himfelf  a  match  for  Me- 
tellus  in  experience,  forPompey  in  noble  daring,  for  Sylla 
in  his  victories,  nay,  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  pow- 
rer  j  and  was  all  the  while  an  exile  and  a  fojourner  among 
barbarians. 

The  Grecian  general  who,  we  think,  moft  refembles 
him,  is  Eumenes  of  Cardia.f  Both  of  them  excelled  in 
point  of  generalfhip  ;  in  the  art  of  ftratagem,  as  well 
as  courage.  Both  were  banifhed  their  own  countries,  and 
commanded  armies  in  others.  And  both  had  to  contend 
with  Fortune,  who  perfecuted  them  fo  violently,  that  at 
laft  they  were  aflaffinated  through  the  treachery  of  thofc 
very  perfons  whom  they  had  often  led  to  victory. 

Quintus  Sertorius  was  of  a  refpe&able  family  in  the 
town  of  Nurfia,  and  country  of  the  Sabines.  Having  loft 
his  father  when  a  child,  he  had  a  liberal  education  given 
him  by  his  mother,  whom  on  that  account  he  always  loved 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Her  name  was  Rhea.  Hfe 
was  fufliciently  qualified  to  fpeak  in  a  court  of  juftice  ;  and 
by  his  abilities  that  way  gained  fome  intereft,  when  but  a 
youth,  in  Rome  itfelf.  But  his  greater  talents  for  the 
camp,  and  his  fuccefs  as  a  foldier,  turned  his  ambition  into 
that  channel. 

*  Some  fuppofe  Ios  to  have  been  an  ifland  rather  than  a  town. 
But  if  it  was  an  ifland,  theie  might  be  a  town  in  it  of  the  famename3 
which  was  often  the  cafe  in  the  Greek  iflands. 

i  In  the  Thiacian  Cherfonefus. 
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He  made  his  firft  campaign  under  Caepio,*  when  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke  into  Gaul.  The  Romans 
fought  a  battle,  in  which  their  behavior  was  but  indif- 
ferent, and  they  were  put  to  the  rout.  On  this  occafion 
Sertorius  loft  his  iiorfe,  and  received  many  wounds  him- 
felf,  yet  he  fwam  the  river  Rhone,  armed  as  he  was  with 
his  breaftplate  and  fhield,  in  fpite  of  the  violence  of  the 
torrent.  Such  was  his  ftrength  of  body,  and  fo  much  had 
he  improved  that  ftrength  by  exercife. 

The  fame  enemy  came  on  a  fecond  time,  with  fuch  pro- 
digious numbers,  and  fuch  dreadful  menaces,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevail  with  a  Roman  to  keep  his  poft,  or  to 
obey  his  general.  Marius  had  then  the  command,  and 
Sertorius  offered  nis  fervice  to  go  as  a  fpy,  and  bring  him 
an  account  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpofe,  he  took  a 
Gaulifh  habit,  and  having  learned  as  much  of  the  language 
as  might  fuffice  for  common  addrefs,  he  mingled  with  the 
barbarians.  When  he  had  feen  and  heard  enough  to  let 
him  into  the  meafures  they  were  taking,  he  returned  to 
Marius,  who  honored  him  with  the  eftablifhed  rewards  of 
valor  ;  and,  during  that  whole  war,  he  gave  fuch  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  capacity,  as  railed  him  to  diftinclion, 
and  perfectly  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  general. 

After  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  he  was 
fent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Didius,  into  Spain,  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Caftulo,f  a  city  of  the 
Celtiberians.  The  foldiers  living  in  great  plenty,  behaved 
in  an  infolent  and  diforderly  manner,  and  commonly  drank 
to  intoxication.  The  barbarians  feeing  this,  held  them 
in  contempt  ;  and  one  night  having  got  afliftance  from 
their  neighbors  the  Gyrifcenians,J  they  entered  the 
houfes  where  they  were  quartered,  and  put  them  to  the 
fword.     Sertorius,  with  a  few  more,  having  found  means 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Scipio  ;  but  two  manufcripts  give  u» 
Ccepio.  And  it  certainly  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who,  with  the  eon- 
iul  Cn.  Mallius,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  hundred  and  fixtyeighth  Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  three  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era. 

t  A  town  of  New  Caftile,  ©n  the  confines  of  Andalufia. 

$  The  Gyrifaenians  being  a  people  whom  we  know  nothing  of, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  we  fhould  read  Orifians.  The  Chilians 
were  of  that  diftrift.     See  Ctllarius. 
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to  efcape,  fallied  out  and  collected  all  that  he  had  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Then  he  marched  round  the 
town,  and  finding  the  gate  open  at  which  the  Gyrifcenians 
had  been  privately  admitted,  he  entered  ;  but  took  care 
not  to  commit  the  fame  error  they  had  done.  He  placed 
a  guard  there,  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  flew  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms.  After  this  execution,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  lay 
afide  their  own  arms  and  clothes,  and  take  thofe  of  the 
barbarians,  and  to  follow  him  in  that  form  to  the  city  of 
the  Gyrifcenians.  The  people,  deceived  by  the  fuits  of 
armor  and  habits  they  were  acquainted  with,  opened 
their  gates,  and  fallied  forth,  in  expedtation  of  meeting 
their  friends  and  fellowcitizens  in  all  the  joy  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  at  the  gates  j  the  reft 
iurrendered,  and  were  fold  as  flaves. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  name  of  Sertorius  became  fam- 
ous in  Spain  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
pointed quacftor  in  the  Cifalpine  Gaul.  That  appoint- 
ment was  a  very  feafonable  one  ;  for  the  Marian  war  foon 
breaking  out,and .Sertorius  being  employed  to  levy  troops 
and  to  provide  arms,  he  proceeded  in  that  commifiion 
with  fuch  expedition  and  activity,  that,  while  effeminacy 
and  fupinenefs  were  fpreading  among  the  reft  of  the  Ro- 
man youth,  he  was  confidered  as  a  man  of  fpirit  and  en- 
terprise. 

Nor  did  his  martial  intrepidity  abate,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  degree  of  general.  His  perfonal  exploits  were  flill 
great,  and  he  faced  danger  in  the  moft  fearlefs  manner  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  ftruck  out. 
This,  hoWever,  he  always  gloried  in.  He  faid,  others 
did  not  always  carry  about  with  them  the  honorable 
badges  of  their  valor,  but  fometimes  laid  afide  their 
chains,  their  truncheons,  and  coronets  ;  while  he  had 
perpetually  the  evidences  of  his  bravery  about  him,  and 
thofe  who  faw  his  misfortune,  at  the  fame  time  beheld  his 
courage.  The  people,  too,  treated  him  with  the  higheft 
refpeci:.  When  he  entered  the  theatre,  they  received  him. 
with  the  loudeft  plaudits  and  acclamations;  an  honor 
which  officers  diflinguiihed  for  their  age  and  achieve- 
aients  did  not  eafily  obtain. 
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Yet  when  he  flood  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  loft  it  through  the  oppofition  of  Sylla's  faction  ; 
which  was  the  chief  caufe  of  his  perpetual  enmity  againft 
Sylla.  When  Marius  was  overpowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled 
for  his  life,  and  Sylla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  againft 
Mithridates,  Octavius,  one  of  the  confuls,  remained  in 
Sylla's  intereft  ;  but  Cinna,  the  other  conful,  whofe  tem- 
per was  reftlefs  and  feditious,  endeavored  to  revive  the 
finking  faction  of  Marius.  Sertorious  joined  the  latter  ; 
the  rather  becaufe  he  perceived  that  Octavius  did  not 
act  with  vigor,  and  that  he  diftrufted  the  friends  of 
Marius. 

Sometime  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by  the  con- 
fuls in  the  forum,  in  which  Octavius  was  victorious,  and 
Cinna  and  Sentorius  having  loft  not  much  lefs  than  ten 
thoufand  men,  were  forced  to  fly.  But,  as  there  was  a 
number  of  troops  fcattered  up  and  down  in  Italy,  they 
gained  them  by  promiies,  and  with  that  addition  found 
themfelves  able  to  make  head  againft  Octavius  again.  At 
the  fame  time  Marius  arrived  from  Africa,  and  offered  to 
range  himfelf  under  the  banners  of  Cinna,  as  a  private 
man  under  the  conful.  The  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  receive  him  ;  only  Sertorius  oppofed  it. 
Whether"  it  was  that  he  thought  Cinna  would  not  pay  fo 
much  attention  to  him,  when  he  had  a  man  of  fo  much 
greater  name,  as  a  general,  in  his  army  ;  or  whether  he 
feared  the  cruelty  of  Marius  would  throw  ail  their  af- 
fairs into  confufion  again  ;  as  he  indulged  his  refentments 
without  any  regard  to  juftice  or  moderation  whenever  he 
had  the  advantage.  He  remonftrated^  that  as  they  were 
already  fuperior  to  the  enemy,  they  had  not  much  left  to 
do  ;  but  if  they  admitted  Marius  among  them,  he  would 
rob  them  of  all  the  honor  and  the  power  at  the  fame 
time,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  afTociate  in  command, 
and  was  treacherous  in  every  thing  where  his  own  intereft 
was  concerned. 

Cinna  anfwered,  that  the  fentiments  of  Sertorius  were 
perfectly  right,  but  that  he  was  afhamed,  and  indeed 
knew  not  how  to  reject  Marius,  when  he  had  invited  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Sertorius  re-> 
plied,  "  1  imagined  that  Marius  had  come  of  his  own 
"  accord  into  Italy,  and  pointed  out  to  you  what  in  that 
«'  cafe  was  moft  expedient  for  you  to  do  j  but,  as  he 
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*'  came  upon  your  invitation,  you  mould  not  have  delib- 
"  erated#  a  moment,  whether  he  was  to  be  admitted  or 
"not.  You  mould  have  received  him  immediately. 
"True  honor  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  and  hefrta- 
««  tion." 

Cinna  then  fent  for  Marius  ;  and  the  forces  being  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  each  of  thefe  three  great  officers 
had  a  command.  When  the  war  was  over,  Cinna  and 
Marius  gave  into  every  kind  of  infolence  and  cruelty. 
Sertorius  alone  neither  put  any  man  to  death  to  glut  his 
own  revenge,  nor  committed  any  other  outrage  :  On  the 
contrary,  he  reproached  Marius  with  his  favage  proceed- 
ings, and  applying  to  Cinna  in  private,  prevailed  with 
him  to  make  a  more  moderate  ufe  of  his  power.  At  lafr, 
finding  that  the  flaves  whom  Marius  Jiad  admitted  his 
fellow foldiers,  and  afterwards  employed  as  the  guards  of 
his  tyranny,f  were  a  ftrong  and  numerous  body  ;  and 
that  partly  by  order  or  permiffion  of  Marius,  partly,  by 
their  native  ferocity,  they  proceeded  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefTes,  killing  their  matters,  abufing  their  miirrefles,  and 
violating  the  children  ;  he  concluded,  that  thefe  outrages 
were  infupportable,  and  motthem-all  with  arrows  in  their 
camp,  though  their  number  was  not  lefs  than  four  thous- 
and. 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  the  aflaiTination  of  Cinna 
that  followed  it,  and  the  appointment  of  young  Marius 
to  the  confulihip,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Sertorius  and 
the  laws  of  Rome,  Carbo,  Scipio,  and  Norbanus  carried 
on  the  war  againtt  Sylla,  now  returned  to  Italy,  but  with- 
out any  fuccefs.  For  fometimes  the  officers  behaved  in  a 
mean  and  daflardly  manner,  and  fometimes  the  troops  de- 
ferted  in  large  bodies.  In  this  cafe  Sertorius  began  to 
think  his  prefence  of  no  importance,  as  he  law  their  af- 
fairs under  a  miferable  direction,  and  that  perfons  of  the 
leaft  understanding  had  moft  power.  He  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  Sylla  encamped  near 
Scipio,  and  amufing  him  with  carevTesr  under  pretence  of 
an  approaching  peace,  was  all  the  while  corrupting  his 
troops.  Sertorius  advertifed  Scipio  of  it  feveral  times, 
and  told  him  what  the  event  would  be,  but  he  never 
Mened  to  him. 

*  Qui  deliberant  defciverunt.     Tacit. 
+  The  Bar  dice  ans. 
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Then  giving  up  Rome  for  loft,  he  retired  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition  into  Spain  ;  hoping,  if  he  could  get  the 
government  there  into  his  hands,  to  be  able  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  fuch  of  his  friends  as  might  be  beaten  in  Italy. 
He  met  with  dreadful  ftorms  on  his  way,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Spain,  the  barbarians 
infifted  that  he  mould  pay  toll,  and  purchafe  his  paffage 
over  them.  Thofe  that  attended  him  were  fired  with  in- 
dignation, and  thought  it  an  infufferable  thing  for  a  Ro- 
man proconful  to  pay  toll  to  fuch  a  crew  of  barbarians. 
But  he  made  light  of  the  feeming  difgrace,  and  faid, 
M  Time  was  the  thing  he  purchafed,  than  which  nothing 
"  in  the  world  could  be  more  precious  to  a  man  engaged 
"  in  great  attempts."  He  therefore  fatisfied  the  demands 
of  the  mountaineers,  and  palled  over  into  Spain  without 
loling  a  moment. 

He  found  the  country  very  populous,  and  abounding 
in  youth  fit  for  war,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  people,  op- 
prefled  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  former  governors, 
were  illdifpofed  towards  sny  Roman  government  what- 
ever. To  remove  this  averiion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  bet- 
ter fort  by  his  affable  and  obliging  manner,  and  the  pop- 
ulace by  lowering  the  taxes.  But  his  excufing  them 
from  providing  quarters  for  the  foldiers,  was  the  molt 
agreeable  meafure.  For  he  ordered  his  men  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  tents  without  the  walls,  and  he  fet  them  the  ex- 
ample. He  did  not,  however,  place  his  whole  dependence 
upon  the  attachment  of  the  barbarians.  Whatever  Ro- 
mans had  fettled  there,  and  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  he  in- 
corporated with  his  troops  ;  he  provided  fuch  a  variety  of 
warlike  machines,  and  built  fuch  a  number  of  mips,  as 
kept  the  cities  in  awe  ;  and  though  his  addrefs  was  mild 
and  gentle  in  peace,  he  made  himfelf  formidable  by  his 
preparations  for  war. 

As  mon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had  made  him- 
felf matter  of  Rome,  and  that  the  faction  of  Marius  and 
Carbo  was  entirely  fupprefTed,  he  concluded  that  an  army 
would  foon  be  lent  againft  him  under  the  conduct  of  an 
able  general.  For  this  reafon  he  fent  Julius  Salinator, 
with  fix  thoufand  foot,  to  block  up  the  paffes  of  the 
Pyrennees.  In  a  little  time  Caius  Annius  arrived  on  the 
part  of  Sylla  ;  and  feeing  it  impoffible  to  di (lodge  Salina- 
tor, he  fat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  know- 
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ing  how  to  proceed.  While  he  was  in  this 'perplexity, 
one  Calpurnius,  furnamed  Lenarius,  affaflinated  Salinator, 
and  his  troops  thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees,  Annius 
patted  them,  eafily  repulfing  with  his  great  army  the  few 
that  oppofed  him.  Sertorius,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
give  him  battle,  retired  with  three  thoufand  men  to  New- 
Carthage  ;  where  he  embarked,  and  crofled  over  to  Africa. 
The  Maurufian  coaft  was  the  land  he  touched  upon  ;  and 
"his  men  going  on  more  there  to  water,  and  not  being  upon 
their  guard,  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  a 
confiderable  number  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  back 
for  Spain.  He  found  the  coafts  guarded,  and  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  make  a  defcent  there  j  but  having  met 
with  fome  veflels  of  Cilician  pirates,  he  perfuaded  them 
to  join  him,  and  made  his  landing  good  in  the  Ifle  of 
Pityufa,*  forcing  his  way  through  the  guards  which  An- 
nius had  placed  there. 

Soon  after,  Annius  made  his  appearance  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  five  thoufand  men. 
Sertorius  ventured  to  engage  him,  though  his  velTete  were 
frnall,  and  made  rather  for  fwift  failing  than  (rrength.  But 
a  violent  weft  wind  fpringing  up,  raifed  fuch  a  ftorm,  that 
the  greater!  part  of  Sertorius's  mips,  being  too  light  to 
bear  up  againft  it,  were  driven  upon  the  rocky  more. 
Sertorius  himfelfwas  prevented  by  the  ftorm  from  making 
his  way  at  fea,  and  by  the  enemy  from  landing  j  fo  that 
he  was  tofTed  about  by  the  wave's  for  ten  days  together, 
and  at  lafl:  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  and  he  ran  in  among  fome 
Scattered  iflands  in  that  quarter.  There  he  landed  ;  but 
finding  they  were  without  water,  he  put  to  fea  again, 
crofled  the  Straits  of  Gades,  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
landed  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis,  which 
running  through  a  large  track  to  ^ifcharge  itfelf  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  gives  name  to  all  that  part  of  Spain 
through  which  it  pafles.f  There  he  fouud  fome  mariners 
lately  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  Ifiaads.J  Thefe  are  two 
in  number,  feparated  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  are 
at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  leagues)]  from  the  African 

*  Now  Ivica. 

+   Bcctica,  now  Andalufa. 

^  The  Canaries. 

jj  In  the  original,  ttn  thoufand  furlongs. 
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roafr.  They  called  the  Fortunate  JJlands.  Rain  fel- 
dom  falls  there,  and  when  it  does,  it  falls  moderately  ; 
but  they  generally  have  toft  breezes,  which  icatter  Inch 
rich  dews,  that  the  foil  is  not  only  good  for  fowing  an  d 
planting,  but  fpontaneoufly  produces  the  mod  excellent 
fruits,  and  thole  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eafe.  The  air  is  always  pleafant  and  fain* 
brio'us,  through  the  happy  temperature  of  the  feafons,  and 
their  infenfible  tranfition  into  each  other.  For  the  north 
-and  eaft  winds  which  blow  from  our  continent,  in  the 
immenfe  track  they  have  to  pafs,  are  diflipated  and  loir  ; 
while  the  fea  winds,  that  is,  the  fouth  and  the  weft,  bring 
with  them  from  the  ocean,  flight  and  gentle  mowers,  but 
oftener  only  a  refrefhing  moilture,  which  imperceptibly 
i'catters  plenty  on  their  plains.  So  that  it  is  generally 
believed,  even  among  the  barbarians,  that  thele  are  the 
Elyfian  Fields,  and  the  Seats  of  the  BlelTed,  which  Ho- 
mer has  defcribed  in  all  the  charms  of  verfe.* 

Sertorius  hearing  thefe  wonders,  conceived  a  ftrohgde* 
fire  to  fix  himfelf  in  thofe  iflands,  where  he  might  live  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  at  a  distance  from  the  evils  of  tyranny 
and  war.  The  Cilicians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor 
repofe,  but  riches  and  fpoils,  no  fooner  perceived  this, 
than  they  bore  away  for  Africa,  to  rellore  Afcalis,  the  fon 
of  Iphtha,  to  the  throne  of  Mauritania.  Sertorius,  far 
from  « iving  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  refolved  to  go  and 
afilft  the  people  who  were  at  war  with  Aicalis  in  order 
to  open  to  his  troops  another  profpect  in  this  new  em- 
ployment, and  to  prevent  their  relinquifhing  him  for  want 
of  fupport.  His  arrival  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Moors, 
and  he  foon  beat  Afcalis  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  after  which 
he  befieged  him  in  the  place  to-which  he  retired. 

Hereupon  Sylla  interpofed,  and  fent  Paccianus  with 
a  confiderable  force  to  the  affiftance  of  Afcalis.  Sertorius 
meeting  him  in  the  field,  defeated  and  killed  him  ;  and 
having  incorporated  his  troops  with  his  own,  afTaultedand 
took  the  city  of  Tingis,f  whither  Afcalis  and  his  bro- 

*Odyff.  IV. 

+  In  the  text  Tingene.  Strabo  tells  us,  the  barbarians  call  it 
Tinga,  that  Artemidorus  gives  it  the  name  of  Linga>  and  Era- 
tofthenes  that  of  Lixics. 

Vol.  III.  Ff 
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thers  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  Africans  tell  us,  the  body 
pf  Afitaeus  lies  there  ;  and  Sertorius,  not  giving  credit  to 
what  the  barbarians  related  of  his  gigantic  fize,  opened 
his  tomb  for  fatisfaction.  But  how  great  was  his  furprife, 
when  (according  to  the  account  we  have  of  it)  he  beheld 
a  body  fixty  cubits  long.*  He  immediately  offered  facri- 
fices,  andclofedup  the  tomb  ;  which  added  greatly  to  the 
refpecl:  and  reputation  it  had  before. 

The  people  of  Tingis  relate,  that  after  the  death  of  An- 
taeus, Hercules  took  his  widow  Tinga  to  his  bed,  and  had 
;by  her  a  fon  named  Sophax,  who  reigned  over  that  coun- 
try, and  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  mother's 
name.  They  add,  that  Diodorus,  the  fon  of  Sophax,  fub- 
dued  many  African  nations  with  an  army  of  Greeks,  which 
he  raifed  out  of  the  colonies  of  Olbians  and  Mycenians, 
fettled  here  by  Hercules.  Thefe  particulars  we  mention 
for  the  fake  of  Juba,  the  beft  of  all  royal  hiftorians  ;  for 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  defcendant  of  Sophax  and  Dyo- 
dorus,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  Hercules. 

Sertorius  having  thus  cleared  the  field,  did  no  fort  of 
'harm  to  thofe  who  furrendered  themfelves  or  placed  a 
confidence  in  him.  He  reftored  them  their  poflfeflions 
and  cities,  and  put  the  government  in  their  hands  again  ; 
taking  nothing  for  himlelf  but  what  they  voluntarily  of- 
fered him. 

As-he  was  deliberating  which  way  he  mould  next  turn 
his  arms,  the  Xufitanians  fent  ambafiadors  to  invite  him 
to  take  the  command  among  them.  For  they  wanted  a 
general  of  his  reputation  and  experience,  to  fupport  them 
againft  the  terror  of  the  Roman  eagles  ;  and  he  was  the  on- 
ly one  on  whofe  character  and  firmnefs  they  could  pro- 
perly depend.  Indeed,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  proof  againft 
the  impreflions  both  of  pleafure  and  fear ;  intrepid 
in  time  of  danger,  and  not  too  much  elated  with  more 

*  If  it  did  not  appear  from  Strabo,  that  Plutarch  lias  here  only 
copied  the  fable  of  Gabinius,  concerning  the  ftature  of  Antaeus  we 
fhould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  text  and, 
that  inftead  of  i^v.oilct^  we  fhould  read  ||  e^otf*,  referring  the 
participle  to  ffuuctli,  immediately  preceding.  We  the  more  readi- 
lv  give  into  this  opinion,  as  the  antiques  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus 
do  not  reprefent  the  latter  more  in  proportion  than  half  a  cubit 
higher  than  the  former.  And  if  we  are  to  believe,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  Hercules,  after  he  had  killed  Antaeus,  had  connexions  with 
his  widow.,  that  mull  confirm  us  in  the  altered  reading. 
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profperous  fortune  ;  in  any  great  and  fudden  attempt  as 
daring  as  any  general  of  his  time,  and  where  art  and  con- 
trivance, as  well  as  difpatch,  was  necefTary,  for  feizing 
a  pafs,  or  fecuring  a  ftrong  hold,  one  of  the  greateft  maf- 
ters  of  ftratagem  in  the  world;  noble  and  generous  in 
rewarding  great  actions,  and  in  punifhing  offences  very 
moderate. 

It  is  true,  his  treatment  of  the  Spanifli  hofiages  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  which  bore  fuch  ftrong  marks  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  teems  to  argue  that  the  clemency  he 
fhowed  before,  was  not  a  real  virtue  in  him,  but  only  a 
pretended  one,  taken  up  to  fuit  his  occafions.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  virtue  which  is  fincere,  and  founded  upon 
reafon,  can  never  be  fo  conquered  by  any  drake  whatever, 
as  to  give  place  to  the  oppofite  vice.  Yet  difpofitions 
naturally  humane  and  good,  by  great  and  undeferved 
calamities,  may  poflibly  be  foured  a  little,  and  the  man 
may  change  with  his  fortune.  This,  I  am  perfuaded,  was 
the  cafe  of  Sertorius  ;  when  fortune  forfook  him,  his  dif- 
pofition  was  fharpened  by  difappointment,  and  he  became 
fevere  to  thofe  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  prefent,  having  accepted  the  invitation  t©  Lufitania, 
he  took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thither.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  was  inverted  with  full  authority  as  general,  and  levied 
forces,  with  which  he  reduced  the  neighboring  provinces. 
Numbers  voluntarily  came  over  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  reputation  for  clemency,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his 
proceedings.  And  to  thefe  advantages  he  added  artifice 
to  amufe  and  gain  the  people. 

That  of  the  hind  was  none  of  the  leaft.*  Spanus,  a 
countryman  who  lived  in  thofe  parts,  happening  to  fall 
in  with  a  hind  which  had  newly  yeaned,  and  which  was 
flying  from  the  hunters,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  her  ; 
but,  charmed  with  the  uncommon  color  of  the  fawn, 
which  was  a  perfect  white,  he  purfued  and  took  it.  By 
good  fortune  Sertorius  had  his  camp  in  that  neighbor- 
hood;  and  whatever  was  brought  to  him,  taken  in  hunting, 
or  of  the  productions  of  the  field,  he  received  with  plea- 
fure,  and  returned  the  civility  with  intereft.  The  coun- 
tryman went  and  offered  him  the  fawn.  He  received  this 
prefent  like  the  reft,  and  at  firit  took  no  extraordinary 

*  Sertorius  had  learned  thefe  arts  of  Marius. 
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notice  of  it.  But  in  time  it  became  fo  tra6table  and  fond 
of  him,  that  it  would  come  when  he  called,  follow  him 
wherever  he  v\ent,  and  learned  to  bear  the  hurry  and  tu- 
mult of  the  camp.  By  little  and  little  he  brought  the  peo~ 
pie  to  believe  there  were  fomething  {acred  and  myfterious 
in  the  affair  ;  giving  it  out  that  the  fawn  was  a  gift  from 
Diana,  and  that  it  difcovered  to  him  many  important  fe- 
crets.  For  he  knew  the  natural  power  of  fuperftition  over 
the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  In  purfuance  of  his  fcherrie, 
when  the  enemy  was  making  a  private  eruption  into  the 
country  under  his  command,  or  perfuading  fdme  city  to 
revolt,  he  pretended  the  fawn  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him  to  have  his* forces  ready.  And  if 
he  had  intelligence  of  Come  victory  gained  by  his  officers, 
he  ufed  to  conceal  the  meflenger,  and  produce  the  fawn 
crowned  with  flowers  for  its  good  tidings  ;  bidding  the 
people  rejoice,  and  fachfice  to  the  gods,  oa  account  of 
feme  news  they  would  foon  hear. 

By  this  invention  lie  made  them  fo  traclable,  that  they 
obeyed  his  orders  in  every  thing  without  heiifation,  no 
longer  considering  themfelves  as  under  the  conduct  of  a 
fcranger,  but  the  immediate  direction  of  heaven.  And 
the  aftoniming  increase  of  his  jjdw  er,  far  beyond  all  they 
could  rationally  expect,  confirmed  them  in  that  perfua- 
iion.  For,  with  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  men,  whom 
he  called  Romans  (though  among  them  there  were  feven 
hundred  Africans,  who  came  over  with  him)  and  an  ad- 
dition of  four  thoufand  light  armed  Lufitanians,  and  fev- 
en hundred  horfe,  he  carried  on  the  war  againft  four 
Roman  generals,  who  had  an  hundred  and  twenty  thouf- 
and foot,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  two  thoufand  archers  and 
flingers,  and  cities  without  number  under  their  command  j 
though  at  firft  he  had  twenty  cities  only.  Neverthelefs, 
with  fo  trifling  a  force,  and  fuch  fmall  beginnings,  he 
fubdued  feveral  great  nations,  and  took  many  cities.  Of 
the  generals  that  oppofed  him,  he  beat  Cotta  at  fea  in 
the  Straits  over  againft  Mellaria  ;  he  defeated  Phidius* 

*  Xylander  hasit Didius,  which  isagreeableto  fomemanufcripts  ;: 
Gruferius,  upon  conjecture  only,  reads  it  Aujidius.  But  as  the 
learned  MofesDu  Soul  obferves,  there  is  a  corrupt  and  infignificam 
Tra  in  the  text — Kalwaw/aa;^"  va  Q&ov  h— and  thence  hecon- 
cludes,  with  foxae  degree  of  probability,  that  wefhould  i&d.furjidi+. 
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who  had  the  chief  command  in  Bstica,  and  killed  four 
thoufand  Romans  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bastis.  By  his 
quaeftor  he  beat  Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius,*  proconful 
of  the  other  Spain  ;  he  likewife  flew  Thoranius,f  one  of 
the  officers  fent  againft  him  by  Metellus,  together  with  his 
whole  army.  Nay,  Metellus  himfelf,  a  general  of  as  great 
reputation  as  any  the  Romans  then  had,  was  entangled  by 
him  in  fuch  difficulties,  and  reduced  to  fuch  extremities, 
that  he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lucius  Lollius  from  Gallia 
Narbonenfis  to  his  affiftance,  and  Pompey  the  Great  was 
fent  with  another  army  from  Rome  with  the  utmoft  expe- 
dition. For  Metellus  knew  not  what  meafures  to  take 
againft  fo  daring  an  enemy,  who  was  continually  harraffing 
him,  and  yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  battle,  and 
who,  by  the  lightnefs  and  activity  of  his  Spanifh  troops, 
turned  himfelf  into  all  manner  of  forms.  He  was  fuffi  = 
ciently  (killed  indeed,  in  fet  battles,  and  he  commanded 
a  firm  heavy  armed  infantry,  which  knew  how  to  repulfe 
and  bear  down  any  thing  that  would  make  head  againft 
them,  but  had  no  experience  in  climbing  mountains,  or 
capacity  to  vie  in  flying  and  purfuing  men  as  fwift  as  the 
wind  ;  nor  could  his  troops  bear  hunger,  eat  any  thing 
undreffed,  or  lie  uponthe  ground  without  tents,  like  thofe 
of  Sertorius.  Befides,  Metellus  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  after  his  many  campaigns  and  long  fervice, 
had  begun  to  indulge  himfelf  in  a  more  delicate  way  of 
living  ;  whereas  Sertorius  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  age, 
full  of  fpirits,  and  had  brought  his  (frength  and  activity 
to  the  greateft  perfection,  by  exercife  and  abftemioufnefs. 
He  never  indulged  in  wine,  even  when  he  had  nothing 
elfe  to  do  ;  and  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  bear  labor 
and  fatigue,  to  make  long  marches,  and  pafs  many  fuc- 
ceffive  nights  without  fleep,  though  fupported  all  the 
while  with  mean  and  flender  diet.  By  beftowing  his  lei- 
sure on  hunting  and  traverfing  all  the  country  for  game, 
he  had  gained  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  impracticable  as 
well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that  when  he  wanted  to  fly,  he 

us,  Freinfhem,  in  his  Supplement  to  Livy  (xc.  28)  calls  this  Gene- 
ral  Furfidius  ;  and  he  might  do  it  upon  the  authority  of  fome  an- 
cient manufcript  of  Plutarch. 

*  Lufius  in  the  text  again  is  corrupt,  We  read  it  Lucius  Mar.liug 
from  Orofius  and  Livy. 

t  Florui  has  it  Tkorvus, 

3  F  f.  2- 
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found  wo  manner  of  difficulty  in  it,  and  if  he  had  occafion. 
to  purfue  or  furround  the  enemy,  he  could  execute  it  with 
eafe. 

Hence  it-was,  that  Metellus,  in  being  prevented  from 
coming  to  any  regular  action,  fuffered  all  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  defeat;  and  Sertorius  gained  as  much  by  fly- 
ing, as  he  could  have  done  by  conquering  and  purfuing. 
For  he  cut  his  adverfary  off  from  water,  and  prevented 
his  foraging.  If  the  Romans  began  to  march,  he  was  on 
the  wing  to  harrafs  them  ;  and  if  they  fat  ftill,  he  galled 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit 
their  pofl.  If  they  inverted  a  town,  he  was  foon  upon, 
them,  and  by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  as  it  were  be- 
fieged  the  befieger.s  j  infomuch,  that  they  began  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  to  call  upon  Metellus  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge that  Sertorius  had  given ;  infilling  that  general  mould 
fight  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Roman  ;  and  when 
he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and  abufed  him.  Metellus 
only  laughed  at  them,  and  he  did  perfectly  right  j  for  as 
Theophraftus  fays,  "  A  general  fhould  die  like  a  general, 
and  not  like  a  common  foldier. 

He  found  that  the  Langobritse  were  very  ferviceable  to 
Sertorius,  and  perceived,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  might 
foon  bring  them  to  furrender  for  want  of  water  ;  for  they 
had  but  one  well  in  the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  imme- 
diately make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fprings  in  the  fuburbs, 
and  under  the  walls.  He  therefore  advanced  againft  the 
town  ;  but  concluding  he  fhould  take  it  within  two  days, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  take  only  five  'days  provifions 
with  them.  But  Sertorius  gave  the  people  fpeedy  afiiftance. 
Ke  got  two  thoufand  fkins,  and  filled  them  with  water, 
promifing  a  good  reward  for  the  care  of  each  veffel  or  fkin. 
A  number  of  Spaniards  and  Moors  offered  their  fervice  on 
tnis  occafion  ;  and  having  felecled  the  ftrongeft  and  fwifteft 
.ot  them,  he  lent  them  along  the  mountains,  with  orders, 
.when  they  delivered  thefe  veffels,  to  take  all  ufelefs  perfons 
out  of  the  town,  that  the  water  might  be  fully  fufficient 
for  the  reft  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fiege. 

When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this  manoeuvre,  he 
wasgreatly  concerned  at  it  ;  and  as  his  provifions  began 
to  fail,,  he  fent  out  Aquilius*    with  fix  thoufand  men  to 

*  The  common  reading  in  the  Greek  text  is  AquinuSj,  but  the. 
.iwanulcripts  give  us  Aquilius*. 
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collect  frefh  fupplies.  Sertorius,  who  had  early  intelli- 
gence of  it,  laid  an  ambufli  for  Aquilius,  and  upon  his 
return,  three  thoufand  men,  who  were  placed  in  the  fhadv 
channel  of  a  brook  for  the  purpofe,  rofe  up  and  attacked 
him  in  the  rear.  At  the  fame  time  Sertorius  himfelf, 
charging  him  in  front,  killed  a  considerable  number  of  his 
party  and  took  the  reft  prisoners.  Aquilius  got  back  to 
Metellus,  but  with  the  lofs  both  of  his  horfe  and  his  arms  ; 
whereupon  Metellus  retired  with  difgrace,  greatly  inful  t- 
ecTand  ridiculed  by  the  Spaniards. 

This  fuccefs  procured  Sertorius  the  admiration  and 
efteem  of  the  Spaniards;  but  what  charmed  them  ftill 
more  was,  that  he  armed  them  in  the  Roman  manner, 
taught  them  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  to  obey  the  word 
of  command  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  exerting  their  ftrength 
in  a  favage  and  diforderly  manner,  and  behaving  like  a 
multitude  of  banditti,  he  polifhed  them  into  regular 
forces.  Another  agreeable  circumftance  was,  that  hefur- 
nifhed  them  with  abundance  of  gold  and  filver  to  guild 
their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  fhields  ;  and  that  he  taught 
them  to  wear  embroidered  vefts,  and  magnificent  coars  ; 
nor  did  he  give  them  fupplies  only  for  thefe  purpofes,  but 
he  fet  them  the  example.*  The  finifliing  ftroke  was, 
his  collecting,  from  the  various  nations,  the  children  of 
the  nobility  into  the  great  city  of  Ofca,f  and  his  furnifh- 
ing  them  with  matters  to  inftruet  them  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature.  This  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  to  fit  them  for  important  commilfions  ;  but  in 
fact,  the  children  were  fo  many  hoftages.  Meanwhile, 
the  parents  were  delighted  to  fee  their  Ions  in  gowns  bor- 
dered with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  ftate  to  the  fchools, 
without  any  expenfe  to  them.  For  Sertorius  took  the 
whole  upon  himfelf,  often  examining  berides" into  the  im- 
provements they  made,  and  diftributing  proper  rewards 
to  thofe  of  molt  merit,  among  which  were  the  golden 
ornaments  furling  down  from  the  neck,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans bulla:. 

*  Alexander  had  taken  the  fame  method,  before  him,  among  the 
Perfians.  For  he  ordered  thirty  thoufand  Perfian  boys  to  be  taught 
Greek,  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  manners 

t  A  city  in  Hifpania  TarraconeniVs, 
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It  was  then  the  cuftom  in  Spain,  for  the  band  which 
fought  near  the  general's  perfon,  when  he  fell,  to  die 
with  him.  This  manner  of  devoting  themfelves  to  death, 
the  barbarians  call  a  Libation  *  The  other  generals  had 
but  a  few  of  thefe  guards  or  knights  companions  ;  whereas 
Sertorius  was  attended  by  many  myriads,  who  had  laid 
themfelves  under  that  obligation.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
he  was  once  defeated  near  the  Walls  of  a  town,  and  the 
enemy  were  preffing  hard  upon  him,  the  Spaniards,  to 
fave  Sertorius,  expofed  themfelves  without  any  precaution. 
They  palfed  him  upon  their  fhoulders,  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, till  he  had  gained  the  walls,  and  when  their  gene- 
ral was  fecure,  then  they  difperfed,  and  fled  for  their  own 
live3. 

Nor  was  he  beloved  by  the  Spanifh  foldiers  only,  but 
by  thofe  which  came  from  Italy  too.  When  Perpenna 
Vento,  who  was  of  the  fame  party  with  Sertorius,  came 
into  Spain  with  a  great  .quantity  of  money,  and  a  refpeet- 
able  army,  intending  to  proceed  in  his  operations  againft 
Metellus  upon  his  own  bottom  ;  the  troops  difliked  the 
fcheme,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  camp  but  Ser- 
torius. This  gave  great  uneaiinefs  to  Perpenna,  who  was 
much  elated  with  his  high  birth  and  opulent  fortune.  Nor 
did  the  matter  (top  here.  Upon  their  having  intelligence 
that  Pompey  had  paffed  the  Pyrennees,  the  foldiers  took 
up  their  arms  and  standards,  and  loudly  called  upon  Per- 
penna to  lead  them  to  Sertorius  ;  threatening,  if  he  would 
not  comply,  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  a  general  who  knew 
how  to  fave  both  himfelf  and  thofe  under  his  command. 
So  that  Perpenna  was  forced  to  yield,  and  he  went  and 
joined  Sertorius  with  fiftythree  cohorts.  + 

Sertorius  now  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  ;  for,  befides  the  jun6tion  of  Perpenna,  all  the  coun- 
tries within  the  Iberus  had  adopted  his  intereft,and  troops 
were  daily  flocking  in  on  all  fides.  But  it  gave  him  pain 
to  fee  them  behave  with  the  diiorder  and  ferocity  of  bar- 
barians ;  to  find  them  calling  upon  him  to  give  the  fignal 
to  charge,  and  impatient  of  the  leaft  delay.  He  tried 
what  mild  reprefentations  would  do,  and  they  had  no  ef- 
fect.    They  (till  continued  obftinate  and  clamorous,  often 

*  In  Gaul,  the  perfons  who  laid  themfelves  under  this  obliga~ 
tion,  were  called  Soldarii.     Ozf.  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  iii. 
t  A.cohortis  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion. 
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demanding  the  combat  in  a  very  unfeafonable  manner. 
At  laft  he  permitted  them  to  engage  in  their  own  way, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  would  fuller  great  lofs, 
though  he  defigned  to  prevent  their  being  entirely 
defeated.  Thefe  checks,  he  hoped,  would  make  them 
more  willing  to  be  under  discipline. 

The  event  anfwered  his  expectation.  They  fought  and 
were  beaten  ;  but  making  up  with  fuccors,  he  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and  conducted  them  fafe  into  the  camp. 
His  next  ftep  was  to  roufe  them  out  of  their  defpondence. 
For  which  purpofe,  a  few  days  after,  he  alTembled  all  his 
forces,  and  produced  two  horfes  before  them  ;  the  one  old 
and  feeble,  the  other  large  and  ftrong,  and  remarkable  be- 
sides for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By  the  poor  weak  horfe  flood 
a  rob  11ft  able  bodied  man,  and  by  the  ftrong  horfe  flood 
a  little  man  of  a  very  contemptible  appearance.  Upon  a 
fignal  given,  the  ftrong  man  began  to  pull  and  drag 
about  the  weak  horfe  by  the  tail,  as  if  he  would  pull  it 
off  j  and  the  little  man  to  pluck  off  the  hairs  of  the  great 
.horfe's  tail,  one  by  one.  The  former  tugged  and  toiled 
a  long  time  to  the  great  diverfion  of  the  fpectators,  and 
at  laft  was  forced  to  give  up  the  point  ;  the  latter,  without 
any  difficulty,  foon  firipped  the  great  node's  tail  of  all 
its  hair.*  Then  Sertonus  rofe  up,  and  faid,  "  You  fee, 
■'*  my  friends  and  fellow  foldiers,  how  much  greater  are 
"  the  effects  of  perfeverance,  than  thofe  of  force,  and 
*\  that  there  are  many  things  invincible  in  their  collec- 
*'  tive  capacity  and  in  a  ftate  of  union,  which  may  gra- 
t£  dually  be  overcome  when  they  are  once  feparated.  In 
"  fhort,  perfeverance  is  irrefiftible.  By  this  means,  time 
"  attacks  and  deftroys  the  ftrongeft  things  upon  earth. 
"  Time,  I  fay,  who  is  the  beft  friend  and»aily  to  thofe 
"  that  have  the  difcernment  to  ufe  it  properly,  and  watch 
"  the  opportunities  it  prefents,  and  the  worft  enemy  to 
'<  thofe  who  will  be  ruining  into  action  when  it  does  not 
"  call  them."  By  fuch  fymbols  as  thefe,  Sertorius  ap- 
plied to  thefenfes  of  the  barbarians,  and  inftructed  them 
to  wait  for  proper  junctures  and  occanons. 

But  his  contrivance,  with  refpect  to  the  Characitani 
gained  him  as  much  admiration,  as  any  of  his  military 
performances  whatever.     The  Characitani  are  feated  be- 

*  Horace  alludes  to  this,  I.  a.  ep.  u 
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yond  the  river  Tagus.  They  have  neither  cities  nor  vil- 
lages, but  dwell  upon  a  large  and  lofty  hill,  in  dens  and 
caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  all  to  the 
north.  The  foil  of  all  the  country  about  it  is  a  clay,  fo 
very  light  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields  to  the  preffure  of 
the  foot,  is  reduced  to  powder  with  the  lead  touch,  and 
flies  about  like  afhes  or  unflaked  lime.  The  barbarians, 
whenever  they  are  apprehenfive  of  an  attack,  retire  to 
thefe  caves  with  their  booty,  and  look  upon  themfelves  as 
in  a  place  perfectly  impregnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertorius  retiring  to  fomediflance  from 
Metelius,  encamped  upon  this  hill ;  and  the  lavage  in- 
habitants imagining  he  retired  only  becaule  he  was  beaten, 
offered  him  feveral  infults.  Sertorius,  either  provoked  at 
fuch  treatment,  or  willing  to  (how  them  he  was  not  flying 
from  any  enemy,  mounted  his  horfe  the  next  day,  and 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  As  he  could  fee  no  part  in 
which  it  was  accedible,  he  almoft  defpaired  of  taking  it, 
and  could  only  vent  his  anger  in  vain  menaces.  At  laft 
he  obferved  that  the  wind  blew  the  duft  in  great  quan- 
tities towards  the  mouths  of  the  caves,  which,  as  I  faid 
before,  are  all  to  the  north.*  The  north  wind,  which 
fome  call  Cacias^j  prevails  moft  in  thofe  parts  ;  taking 
its  rife  from  the  marfhy  grounds,  and  the  mountains  cov- 
ered with  fnow.  And  as  it  was  then  the  height  of  fum- 
mer,  it  was  remarkably  ftrong,  having  frefli  fupplies  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  northern  peaks  ;  fo  that  it 
blew  a  moil  agreeable  gale,  which  in  the  daytime  refresh- 
ed both  thefe  favages  and  their  flocks. 

Sertorius  reflecting  upon  what  he  faw,  and  being  in- 
formed by  the  neighboring  Spaniards  that  thefe  were 
the  ufual  appearances,  ordered  his  foldiers  to  collect  vaft 
quantities  of  that  dry  and  crumbly  earth,  fo  as  to  raife  a 
mount  of  it  overagainir  the  hill.  The  barbarians  imagining 
he  intended  to  ftorm  their  ftrong  holds  from  that  mount, 
laughed  at  his  proceedings.  The  foldiers  went  on  with 
their  work  till  night,  and  then  he  led  them  back  into  the 
camp.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  gentle  breeze 
fprung  up,  which  moved  the  lighted  part  of  the  heap, 
and  difperled  it  like  fmoke  ;  and  as  the  fun  got  up  higher 

*  Media  inter  Aquilonem  et  Exottum  vEquino&ialem.  Plin.  I: 
ii.  e.  47. 

i  Narrant  et  in  Ponto  Cascian  in  fe  trahere  nubes.     lb. 
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the  Ccecias  blew  again,  and  by  its  violence  covered  all  the 
hill  with  duft.  Meantime  the  foldiers  ftirred  up  the  heap 
from  the  very  bottom,  and  crumbled  all  the  clay  ;  and 
fome  galloped  up  and  down  to  raife  the  light  earth,  and 
thicken  the  clouds  of  duft  in  the  wind,  which  carried 
thera  into  the  dwellings  of  the  Characitani  ;  their  entrances 
directly  facing  it.  As  they  were  caves,  and,  of  courfe, 
had  no  other  aperture,  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
ibon  filled,  and  they  could  fcarce  breathe  for  the  fuffocat- 
ing  duft  which  they  drew  in  with  the  air.  In  thefe 
wretched  circumftances  they  held  out  two  days,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  third  day  furrendered  them- 
felves  to  Sertorius  at  difcretion  ;  who,  by  reducing  them, 
did  not  gain  fuch  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  as  of  honor* 
For  an  honor  it  was  to  fubdue  thofe  by  policy  whom  his 
arms  could  not  reach. 

While  he  carried  on  a  war  againft  Metellus  only, 
his  fuccefs  in  general  was  imputed  to  the  old  age  and  in- 
activity of  his  adverfary,  who  had  to  contend  with  a 
bold  young  man,  at  the  head  of  troops  fo  light,  that  they 
might  pafs  rather  for  a  marauding  party,  than  a  regular 
army.  But  when  Pompey  had  patted  the  Pyrennees,  and 
Sertorius  took  poft  againft  him,  every  art  of  generalfhip 
on  both  fides  was  exhaufted,  and  yet  even  then  it  appeared, 
that  in  point  both  ofattack  anil  defence,  Sertorius  had  the 
advantage.  In  this  cafe,  the  fame  of  Sertorius  greatly 
increafed,  and  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he 
was  confidered  as  the  ableft  general  of  his  time.  Indeed, 
the  honor  Pompey  had  acquired,  was  very  confiderable, 
and  the  actions  he  had  performed  under  Sylla,  fet  him  in 
a  very  refpectable  light,  infomuch  that  Sylla  had  given 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  and  he  was  diftinguifh- 
ed  with  a  triumph,  even  before  he  wrote  man.  This  made 
many  of  the  cities,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
Sertorius,  caft  their  eyes  upon  Pompey,  and  inclined  them 
to  open  their  gates  to  him.  But  they  returned  to  their 
old  attachment,  upon  the  unexpe6ted  fuccefs  that  attend- 
ed Sertorius  at  Lauron.* 

Sertorius  was  befieging  that  place,  and  Pompey  marched 
with  his  whole  army  to  its  relief.  There  was  a  hill  at 
fomediftance  from  the  walls,   from  which  the  city  might 

*  A  city  of  Hither  Spain,  five  leagues  from  Valencia. 
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be  greatly  annoyed.  Sertorius  haftened  to  feize  it,  and 
Pompey  to  prevent  him  ;  but  the  former  gained  the  port. 
Pompey,  however,  fat  down  by  it  with  great  fatisfaction, 
thinking  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  cut  Sertorius  off 
from  the  town  ;  and  he  fent  a  mefTage  to  the  Lauronites, 
«<  That  they  might  be  perfectly  eafy,  and  fit  quietly  upon 
"  their  walls,  while  they  faw  him  befiege  Sertorius." 
But  when  that  general  was  informed  of  it,  lie  only  laughed, 
and  faid,  "  I  will  teach  that  fcholar  of  Sylla"  (fo  in  ri- 
dicule he  called  Pompey)  "  that  a  general  ought  to  look 
behind  him,  rather  than  before  him."  At  the  fame  time 
he  fhowed  the  befieged  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot  in 
the  camp  which  he  had  quitted,  in  order  to  feize  the  hill, 
and  which  had  been  left  there  on  purpofe  to  take  Pompey 
in  the  rear,  when  lie  fhould  come  to  attack  Sertorius  in 
the  poflhe  now  occupied. 

Pompey,  not  difcovering  this  manoeuvre  till  it  was  too 
late,  did  not  dare  to  begin  the  attack,  left  he  fhould  be 
furrounded.  And  yet  he  was  afhamed  to  leave  the  Lau- 
ronites in  fiich  extreme  danger.  The  confequence  was, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fit  ftill  and  fee  the  town  loft.  The 
people,  in  defpair  of  affiffance,  furrendered  to  Sertorius, 
who  was  pleafed  to  fpare  the  inhabitants,  and  let  them 
go  free;  but  he  laid  their  city  in  afhes.  This  was  not 
done  out  of  anger,  or  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  (for  he  feems  to 
have  indulged  his  refentment  lefs  than  any  other  general 
whatever)  but  to  put  the  admirers  of  Pompey  to  the  blufh  ; 
while  it  was  faid  among  the  barbarians,  that  though  he 
was  at  hand,  and  almoft  warmed  himfelf  at  the  flame,  he 
fuffered  his  allies  to  perifh. 

It  is  true,  Sertorius  received  many  checks  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war ;  but  it  was  not  where  he  acled  in  perfon  ;  for 
he  ever  continued  invincible  ;  it  was  through  his  lieute- 
nants. And  fuch  was  his  manner  of  ratifying  the  mif- 
takes,  that  lie  met  with  more  applaufe,  than  his  adverfa- 
ries  in  the  midft  of  their  fuccefs.  Inffances  of  which,  we 
have  in  the  battle  of  Sucro  with  Pompey,  and  in  that  of 
Tuttia*  with  both  Pompey  and  Metellus. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucro,  we  are  told  it  was  fought  the 
fooner,  becaufe  Pompey  haftened  it,   to  prevent  Metellus 

*  Graeviusconje&ures,  that  we  fhould  read  Turia,  the  Turku  be- 
ing a  river  which  falls  into  the  Sucro. 
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from  having  a  fhare  in  the  victory.  This  was  the  very 
thing  Sertorius  wanted,  tc  try  his  (trength  with  Pompey, 
before  Metellus  joined  him.  Sertorius  came  up  and  en- 
gaged him  in  the  evening.  This  lie  did  out  of  choice, 
in  the  perfuafion  that  the  enemy,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  country,  would  find  darknefs  a  hinderance  to 
them,  whether  they  mould  have  occafion  to -fly  or  to  pur- 
fue.  When  they  came  to  charge,  he  found  that  he  had 
not  to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he  could  nave  wilhed,  but  that 
Afranius  commanded  the  enemy's  left  wing,  eppofite  to 
him,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  right  wing.  How- 
ever, as  foon  as  he  underffood  that  his  left  gave  way  to  the 
vigorous  impreffions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his  right  under 
the  direction  of  other  officers,  and  hafrened  to  fupport 
that  which  had  the  difadvantage.  By  rallying  the  fugi- 
tives, and  encouraging  thofe  who  kept  their  ground,  he 
forced  Pompey  to  fly  in  great  confufion,  who  before  was 
purfuing  ;  nay,  that  general  was  in'  the  greatest  danger  j 
he  was  wounded,  and  got  off  with  difficulty,  for  the 
Africans,  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Sertorius,  hav- 
ing taken  Pompey's  horfe,.  adorned  with  gold  and  other 
rich  furniture,  left  the  purfuit,  to  quarrel  about  dividing 
the  fpoil.  In  the  mean  time,  when  Sertorius  was  flown 
from  his  right  wing  to  fuccor  the  other  in  diffrefs,  Afra- 
rrus  overthrew  all  before  him,  and  clefely  purfuing  the 
fugitives,  entered  their  camp  with  them,  which  he  pillaged 
till  it  was  dark  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Pompey's  defeat 
and  was  unable  to  keep  the  foldiers  "from  plundering,  if 
he  had  defired  it.  At  this  inftant,  Sertorius  returns  with 
the  laurels  he  had  won,  falls  upon  the  troops  of  Afranius 
which  were  fcatte*  ed  up  and  down  the  camp,  and  deffroys 
great  numbers  of  them.  Next  morning  he  armed,  and 
took  the  field  again  ;  but  perceiving  that  Metullus  was  at 
hand,  he  drew  off  and  decamped.  He  did  it,  however* 
with  an  air  or" gaiety  :  "  If  theold  woman,"  faid  he,  "had 
11  not  been  here,  I  would  have  flogged  the  boy  well,  and 
"  fent  him  back  to  Rome." 

He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for  the  lofs  of 
his  hind.  For  fhe  was  an  excellent  engine  in  the  manage*, 
ment  of  the  barbarians,  who  now  wanted  encouragement 
more  than  ever.  By  good  fortune  fome  of  his  foldiers^as 
they  were  (trolling  one  night  about  the  country,  met  with 
her,  and  knowing  her  bv  the  color,  brought  her  to  him 

Vol.  III.  Go 
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Sertorius,  happy  to  find  her  again,  promifed  the  foldiera 
large  funis,  on  condition  they  would  not  mention  the  af- 
fair. He  carefully  concealed  the  hind  ;  and  a  few  days 
after  appeared  in  public  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to 
tranfact  bufinefs,  telling  the  barbarian  officers,  that  he 
had  fome  extraordinary  happinefs  announced  to  him  from 
heaven  in  a  dream.  Then  he  mounted  the  tribunal,  for 
the  difpatch  of  fuch  affairs  as  might  come  before  him.  At 
that  inftant  the  hind  being  let  loofe  near  the  plac€,  by  thofe 
who  had  the  charge  of  her,  and  feeing  Sertorius,  ran  up 
with  great  joy,  leaped  upon  the  tribunal,  laid  her  head 
upon  his  lap,  and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  the  manner  to 
which  fhe  had  long  been  trained*  Sertorius  returned  her 
careffes  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  fincere  affection,  even  to 
the  fhedding  of  tears.  The  affembly  at  firft  looked  on 
with  filent  aftonifhment  ;  but  afterwards  they  teftified 
their  regard  for  Sertorius  with  the  loudeft  plaudits  and  ac- 
clamations, as  a  perfon  of  a  fuperior  nature,  beloved  by 
the  gods.  With  thefe  impreflions  they  conducted  him  to 
his  pavilion,  and  refumed  all  the  hopes  and  fpirits  with 
which  he  could  have  wifhed  to  infpire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  fo  clofe  in  the  plains  of  Sagun- 
tum,  that  they  were  in  great  want  of  provifions  ;  and  as 
they  were  determined  at  laft:  to  go  out  to  forage  and  collect 
neceffaries,  this  unavoidably  brought  on  a  battle.  Great 
acts  of  valor  were  performed  on  both  fides.-  Memmius, 
the  befl  officer  Pompey  had,  fell  in  the  hotter!  of  the  fight. 
Sertorius  carried  all  before  him,  and,  through  heaps  of 
the  flain,  made  his  way  towards  Metellus,  who  made  great 
efforts  to  oppofe  him,  and  fought  with  a  vigor  above  his 
years,  but  at  laft  was  borne  down  witK  the  ftroke  of  a 
fpear.  All  the  Romans  who  faw  or  heard  of  his  difafter, 
refolved  not  to  abandon  their  general,  and  from  an  impulfe 
of  fhame  as  well  as  anger,  they  turned  upon  the  enemy, 
and  fheltered  Metellus  with  their  fhields,  till  others  car- 
ried him  off  in  fafety.  Then  they  charged  the  Span- 
iards with  great  fury,  and  routed  them  in  their  turn. 

As  victory  had  now  changed  fides,  Sertorius,  to  fecure 
a  lafe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  well  as  convenient  time  for 
raifing  frefh  forces,  had  the  art  to  retire  into  a  city  ftrongly 
fituared  upon  a  mountain.  He  repaired  the  walls,  and 
barricaded  the  gates,  as  though  he  thought  of  nothing  lefs 
than  (landing  a  fiege.     The  enemy,  however,  were  de- 
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ceived  by  appearances.  They  inverted 'the"  place,  and,  in 
the  imagination  that  they  fhould  make  themfelves  matters 
oi  it  without  difficulty,  took  no  care  to  purfue  the  fugi- 
tive barbarians,  or  to  prevent  the  new  levies  which  the  of- 
ficers of  Sertorius  were  making.  Thefe  officers  he  had 
fent  to  the  towns  under  his  command,  with  inftru clions, 
when  they  had  aflembled  a  fufficient  number,  to  fend  a 
meflenger  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  fuch  intelligence,  he  fallied  out, 
and  having  made  his  way  through  the  enemy  without 
much  trouble,  he  joined  his  new  raifed  troops,  and  re- 
turned with  that  additional  ftrength.  He  now  cut  off  the 
Roman  convoys  both  by  fea  and  land  :  At  land,  by  laying 
arabufhes,  or  hemming  them  in,  and  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  motions,  meeting  them  in  every  quarter  :  At  fea,  by 
guarding  thecoart  with  his  light  piratical  veflels.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  feparate. 
Metullus  retired  into  Gaul,  and  Porapey  went  and  took  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  the  territories  of  the  Vacceians, 
where  he  was  greatly  diftrejTed  for  want  of  money  ;  info- 
much  that  he  informed  the  fenate,  he  fhould  foon  leave  the 
country,  if  they  did  not  fupply  him  ;  for  he  had  already 
facrificed  his  own  fortune  in  defence  of  Italy.  Indeed, 
the  common  difcourfe  was,  that  Sertorius  would  be  in 
Italy  before  Pompey.  So  far  had  his  capacity  prevailed 
over  the  melt  dirtinguifked  and  the  ableft  generals  in 
Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellus  had  of  him,  and  the  dread 
ef  his  abilities,  was  evident  from  a  proclamation  then  pub- 
lished ;  for  which  Metellus  offered  a  reward  of  an  hundred 
talents  of  filver,  and  twenty  thoufand  acres  of  land  to  any 
Roman  who  fhould  take  him  ;  and  if  that  Roman  was 
an  exile,  hepromifed  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  country. 
Thus  he  plainly  difcovered  his  defpair  of  conquering  his 
enemy,  by  the  price  which  he  fet  upon  him.  When  he 
happened  once  to  defeat  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was 
fo.  elated  with  the  advantage,  and'  thought  the  event  io 
fortunate,  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  faluted  as  Impera- 
tor  j.  and  the  cities  received  him  with  facrifices  and  every 
teftimony  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  at  their  altars.  Nay, 
it  is  faid,  he  received  crowns  of  victory,  that  he  made 
moft  magnificent  entertainments  on  the  occafion,  and  wort 
a  triumphal  robe.     Victories,  in  effigy,  delcended  in  ma- 
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diines,  with  trophies  of  gold  and  garlands  in  theirhands  ; 
and  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins  fung  fongs  in  his  praife. 
Thefe  circumftances  were  extremely  ridiculous,  if  he  ex- 
prelfed  fo  much  joy  and  fuch  fuperabundant  vanity,  while 
he  called  Sertorius  a  fugitive  from  Sylla,  and  the  poor  re- 
mains of  Carbo's  faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Sertorius  ap- 
peared in  every  ftep  he  took.  The  patricians,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  take  refuge  with  him, 
he  called  a  i'enate.  Out  of  them  he  appointed  quasirors 
and  lieutenants,  and  in  every  thing  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  country.  What  was  of  ft:!)  greater  mo- 
ment, though  he  made  war  only  with  the  arms,  the  mon- 
ey, and  the  men  of  Spain,  he  did  not  fuffer  the  Spaniards 
to  have  the  leaft  (hare  in  any  department  of  government, 
even  in  words  or  titles.  He  gave  them  Roman  generals 
and  governors;  to  make  it  appear  that  the  liberty  of  Rome 
was  his  great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  jfet  up 
the  Spaniards  againft  the  Romans.  In  fact,  he  was  a  true 
lover  of  his  country,  and  his  paffion  to  be  reflored  to  ir, 
was  one  of  the  firft  in  his  heart.  Yet,  in  his  greateft  mif- 
fortunes,  he  never  departed  from  his  dignity.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  was  victorious,  he  would  make  an  offer  to 
Metellus  or  Pompey,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition 
he  might  be  permitted  to  return  in  the  capacity  of  a  priv- 
ate man.  He  faid,  he  had  rather  be  the  meaneft  citizen 
in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with  the  command  of  all  the  other 
countries  in  the  world. 

This  love  of  his  country  is  faid  to  have  been  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the  attachment  he  had  to  his  mother. 
His  father  died  in  his  infancy  j  and  he  had  his  education 
wholly  from  her  ;  confequently  his  affections  centered  in 
her.  His  Spanifli  friends  wanted  to  confiitute  him  fupreme 
governor;  but  having  information  at  that  time  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  moft  alarm- 
ing grief.  For  feven  whole  days  he  neither  gave  the  word, 
nor  would  be  feen  by  any  of  his  friends.  At  la/r,  his  gen- 
erals, and  others  who  were  upon  a  footing  with  him  in 
point  of  rank,  befet  his  tent,  and  infifted  that  he  fhould 
rife  from  the  ground, and  make  his  appearance,  to  fpeak  to 
the  foldiers,  and  to  take  the  direction  of  their  affairs, which. 
were  then  as  profperous  as  he  could  defire.  Hence  many 
imagined,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  a 
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lever  of  tranquility,  but  was  brought  againft  his  inclina- 
tion, by  fome  means  or  other,  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  ;  and  that  when  lie  was  hard  preffed  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  had  no  other  fhelter  but  that  of  war  to  fly  to, 
he  had  recourfe  to  it  merely  in  the  way  of  felfdefence. 

We  cannot  have  greater  proofs  of  his  magnanimity, 
than  thofe  that  appear  in  his  treaty  with  Mithridates.  That 
prince  recovering  from  the  fall  given  him  by  Sylla,  en- 
tered the  lifts  again,  and  renewed  his  pretenfions  to  Afia. 
By  this  time  the  fame  of  Sertorius  had  extended  itfelf  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who  traded  to  the 
weft,  carried  back  news  of  his  achievements,  like  commo- 
dities from  a  diftant  country,  and  filled  Pontus  with  his  re* 
nown.  Hereupon  Mithridates  determined  to  fend  an  em- 
baffytohim;  induced  to  it  by  the  vain  fpeeches  of  his  flat- 
terers, who  compared  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  and  Mithri- 
dates to  Pyrrhus,  and  infifled  that  the  Romans  would  never 
be  able  to  bear  up  againft  two  fuch  powers  and  two  per- 
fons  of  fuch  genius  and  abilities,  when  attacked  by  them 
in  different  quarters  ;  the  one  being  the  moft  excellent  of 
generals,  and  the  other  the  greateft  of  kings. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  Mithridates  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  into  Spain,  with  letters  to  Sertorius,  and  propofals 
to  be  made  in  conference  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  king  .would  fupply  him  with  money  and  (hips  for  the 
war,  on  condition  that  he  confirmed  his  claim  to  Afia, 
which  he  had  lately  given  up  to  the  Romans  in  the  treaty 
with  Sylla.  - 

Sertorius  afiembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the 
Senate.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  he 
fiiould  accept  the  conditions,  and  think  himfelf  happy 
in  them  ;  fince  they  were  only  afked  an  empty  name  and 
title  to  things  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give, 
and  the  king  in  return  would  fupply  them  with  what  they 
moft  wanted.  But  Sertorius  would  by  no  means  agree 
to  it.  He  faid,  he  had  no  objection  to  that  prince's  hav- 
ing Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  accuftomed  to 
kmgly  government,  and  not  belonging  to  the  Romans 
by  any  juft  title  ;  but  as  to  a  province  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  an  undeniable  claim  j  a  province  which  they 
had  been  deprived  of  by  Mithridates,  which  he  after- 
wards loft  to  Fimbria,  and  at  laft  had  quitted  upon  the 
peace  with  Sylla,  he  could  never  confent  that  he  fhould  be 

3  c  g  z- 
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put  in  poffeflion  of  it  again.  "  Rome,"  faid  he,  "  ought 
"  to  have  her  power  extended  by  my  victories,  and  it  is 
u  not  my  right  to  rife  to  power  at  her  expenfe.  A  man 
"  who  has  any  dignity  of  fentiment  mould  conquer 
"  with  honor,  and  not  ufe  any  bafe  means  even  to  fave 
"  his  life." 

Mithridates  was  perfectly  aftonifhed  at  this  anfwer,  and 
thus  communicated  his  furprife  to  his  friends  :  "What 
**  orders  would  Sertorius  give  as,  when  feated  in  the 
**  fenate  houfe  at  Rome,  if  now,  driven  as  he  is  to  the 
*-*  coafts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  prescribes  bounds  to 
fi  our  empire,  and  threatens  us  with  war  if  we  make  any 
li  attempt  upon  Afia?"  The  treaty,  however,  went  on, 
and  was  fworn  to.  Mithridates  was  to  have  Cappadocia 
and  Bithynia,  and  Sertorius  to  fupply  him  with  a  general 
and  fome  troops  ;  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
furnifh  Sertorius  with  three  thoufand  talents,  and  forty 
(hips  of  war. 

The  general  whom  Sertorius  fent  into  Afia,  was  a  fena- 
tor  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus 
Marius.  When  Mithridates,  by  his  affiftance,  had  taken 
fome  cities  in  Afia,  he  permitted  that  officer  to  enter  them 
with  his  rods  and  axes,  and  voluntarily  took  the  fecond. 
place  as  one  of  his  train.  Marius  declared  fome  of  thofe 
cities  free,  and  escufed  others  from  impofts  and  taxes, 
telling  them  they  were  indebted  for  thefe  favors  to  Serto- 
rius. So  that  Afia,  which  labored  again  under  the  ex- 
action of  the  Roman  taxgatherers,  and  the  oppreffions 
and  infults  of  the  garrifons,  had  once  more  a  profpecl  of 
fome  happier  mode  of  government. 

But  in  Spain,  the  fenators  about  Sertorius,  who  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  on  a  footing  with  him,  no  fooner  faw 
themfelves  as  a  match  for  the  enemy,  than  they  bade 
adieu  to  fear,  and  gave,  into  a  foolifli  jealoufy  and  envy 
of  their  general.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was*  Perpenna, 
who,  elated  with  the  vanity  of  birth,  afpired  to  the  com- 
mand, and  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  his  partizans  in  priv- 
ate with  fuch  fpeeches  as  thefe  :  "  What  evil  demon 
'<  porTeffes  us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worfe  ?  We,  who 
**  would  not  fta'y  at  home  and  fubmit  to  the  orders  of 
**  Sylla,  who  is  mafter  both  of  fea  and  land,  what  are 
J<  we  come  to  ?  Did  we  not  come  here  for  liberty  I  Yet 
**  here  we  are  voluntary  flaves  j  guards  to  the  exiled  Ser~ 
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"tonus.  We  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  amufed  with  the 
"  title  of  a  ienate  ;  a  title  defpifed  and  ridiculed  by  all 
*'  the  world.  O  noble  fenators,  who  fubmit  to  the  moil 
"mortifying  taiks  and  labors,  as  much  as  the  meanelt 
"  Spaniards  and  Lufitanians  !" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  thefe  and  fiich  like  dif- 
courfes  ;  and  though  they  did  not  openly  revolt  becaufe 
they  dreaded  the  power  of  Sertorius,  yet  they  took  pri- 
vate methods  to  ruin  his  affairs,  by  treating  the  barbarians 
ill,  inflicting  heavy  punifhments,  and  collecting  exorbitant 
fubfidies,  as  if  by  his  order.  Kence  the  cites  began  to 
waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  raiie  difturbar.ces  ;  and 
the  perfons  fent  tocompofe  thofe  difturbances  by  mild  and 
gentle  methods,  made  more  enemies  than  they  reconciled, 
and  inflamed  the  rifing  fpirit  of  difobedience  ;  infomuch 
that  Sertorius  departing  from  his  former  clemency  and 
moderation,  behaved  with  great  injuftice  and  outrage  to 
the  children  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ofca,  putting  fome  to 
death,  and  felling  others  for  fiaves. 
♦  The  confpiracy  daily  gathered  (trength,  and  among  the 
reft  Perpenna  drew  in  Manlius,*  who  had  a  conhderable 
command  in  the  army.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
*         *         *         *  *  He  and  his  partizans  then 

prepared  letters  for  Sertorius,  which  imported  that  a  vic- 
tory was  gained  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  great  numbers, 
of  the  enemy  (lain.  Sertorius  offered  facrifice  for  the  good 
tidings  ;  and  Perpenna  gave  him,  and  his  own  friends 
T/ho  were  by,  and  who  were  all  privy  to  the  defign,  an 
invitation  to  fupper,  which  with  much  entreaty  he  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  accept. 

The  entertainments  at  which  Sertorius  was  prefent,  had 
been  always  attended  with  great  order  and  decorum  ;  for 
he  could  not  bear  either  to  fee  or  hear  the  leaft  indecency, 
and  he  had  ever  accuilomed  the  juefts  to  divert  themfeives 
in  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  manner.  But  in  the 
mid  it  of  the  entertainment,  the  confpirators  began  to 
feek  occafion  to  quarrel,  giving  into  the  mod  diifolute 
difcourfe,  and  pretending  drunkennefs  as  the  caufe  of 
their  ribaldry.  All  this  was  done  to  provoke  him.  How- 
ever,  either    vexed  at  their  obfceair.es  and  defign,    or 

*  Dacier  thinks  we  £boulct  read  Matins',  by  which  he  m&aos* 
Manias  Antonius,  who  gave- Sertorius  the  firft  blow. 
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gucffing  at  their  defigns  by  the  manner  of  their  drawling 
them  out,  he  changed  his  pofture,  and  threw  himfelf  back 
upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neither  heard  nor  regarded 
them.  Then  Perpenna  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  as  he 
was  drinking,  purpofely  let  it  fall  out  of  his  hands.  The 
noife  it  made  being  the  fignal  for  them  to  fall  on,  Antony, 
who  fat  next  to  Sertorius,  gave  him  a  ftroke  with  his 
fword.  Sertorius  turned,  and  ftrove  to  get  up  ;  but  Antony 
throwing  himfelf  upon  his  breaft  held  both  his  hands  ;  fo 
that  not  being  able  in  the  leaft  to  defend  himfelf,  the  reft 
of  the  confpirators  defpatched  him  with  many  wounds. 

Upon  the  firft  news  of  his  death,  moft  of  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  Perpenna,  and  by  their  deputies  furrendered 
themfelves  to  Pompey  and  Metellus.  Perpenna  attempted 
fomething  with  thofe  that  remained  ;  but  though  he  had 
the  ufe  of  all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared,  he  made  fo  ill 
a  figure,  that  it  was  evident  he  knew,  no  more  how  to 
command,  than  how  to  obey.  He  gave  Pompey  battle, 
and  was  foon  routed  and  taken  prifoner.  Nor  in  this  laft 
diftrefs  did  he  behave  as  became  a  general.  He  had  the 
papers  of  Sertorius  in  his  pofTeflion,  and  he  offered  Pom- 
pey the  fight  of  original  letters  from  men  of  confular  dig^ 
nity,  and  the  greateft  intereft  in  Rome}  by  which  they  in- 
vited Sertorius  into  Italy  in  confequence  of  the  defire  of 
numbers,  who  wanted  a  change  in  the  prefent  face  of  af- 
fairs, and  a  new  adminiftration. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  like  a  young  man,  but 
with  all  the  marks  of  a  f olid  and  improved  underftanding, 
and  by  his  prudence  delivered  Rome  from  a  train  of  dread- 
ful fears  and  new  commotions.  He  collected  all  thofe 
letters  and  the  other  papers  of  Sertorius,  and  burnt  them, 
without  either  reading  them  himfelf,  or  fuffering  any 
other  perfon  to  do  it.  As  for  Perpenna,  he  put  him  to  death 
immediately,  left  he  fhould  mention  the  names  of  thofe 
who  wrote  the  letters,  and  thence  new  feditions  and 
troubles  mould  arife.  Perpenna's  accomplices  met  the 
fame  fate  ;  fome  of  them  being  brought  to  Pompey,  and 
by  him  ordered  to  the  block,  and  others  who  fled  into 
Africa,  (hot  by  the  Moors.  None  efcaped  but  Aufidius, 
the  rival  of  Manlius.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
be  found,  or  they  thought  him  not  worth  the  feeking,  he 
lived  to  old  age  in  a  village  of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly 
yoor  and  univerfally  defpifed, 
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'URIS  the  hiflorian  writes,  that  Eumenes  the  Car- 
dial! was  the  fon  of  a  poor  waggoner  in  the  Cherfonefus, 
and  yet  that  he  had  a  liberal  education  both  as  to  learn- 
ing and  the  exercifes  then  in  vogue.*  He  fays,  that  while 
he  was  but  a  lad,  Phillip  happening  to  be  in  Cardia  went 
to  fpend  an  hour  of  leifure  in  feeing  how  the  young  men 
acquitted  thernfelves  in  the  feneration^  and  the  boys  in 
w refiling.  Among  thefe  Eumenes  fucceeded  fo  well,  and 
mowed  fo  much  activity  and  addrefs,  that  Philip  was 
pleafed  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  train.  But 
others  aflfert  with  a  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
that  Philip  preferred  him  on  account  of  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  hofpitality  there  were  between  him  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Eumenes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion, of  being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's  officers  in  ca- 
pacity, and  in  the  honor  with  which  he  difchaged  his 
commiffions  ;  and  though  he  had  only  the  title  of  princi- 
pal fecretary,  he  was  looked  upon  in  as  honorable  a, 
light  as  the  king's  mod  intimate  friends  and  counfellors  j 
infomuch  that  he  had  the  foie  direction  of  an  Indian  ex- 
pedition, and  upon  the  death  of  Hephceftion,  when  Per- 
diccas  had  the  pott  of  that  favorite,  he  fucceeded  Per- 
diccas.J  Therefore,  when  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been 
the  principal  armorbearer,  took  upon  him  to  fay,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  "  That  he  had  borne  the  fhield 
"  and  fpear  of  that  monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had  only 
"  followed  with  his  efcritoir,"  the  Macedonians  only 
laughed  at  his  vanity  ;  knowing  that  befides  other  marks 
of  honor,  Alexander  had  thought  Eumenes  not  unworthy 

♦There  were  public  fchools,  where  children  of  all  conditions 
were  taught  without  diflincUon. 

t  The  pancration  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  was  a  compofU 
tion  of  wreftling  and  boxing. 

\  In  the  printed  text  it  is  eTrapp^tav,  province.  But  as  we  know 
of  no  government  that  Alexander  gave  Eumenes  ;  l<7T7ra,pwaf,  a 
command  in  the  cavalry,  which  is  the  reading  in  fome  manuscripts,  ap= 
pears  preferable.  And  Cornelius  Nepos  confirms  it  in  thefe  words- 
Prof  ait  etiam  alteri  equitum  ale. 
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his  alliance.  For  Barfine,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus, 
who  was  the  firft  lady  Alexander  took  to  his  bed  in  Afia, 
and  who  brought  him  a  fan  named  Hercules,  had  two 
Afters  ;  one  of  which,  called  Apama,  he  gave  to  Ptolemy, 
and  the  other  called  alio  Barfine,  he  gave  to  Eumenes, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  felecling  Perfian  ladies  as  wives 
for  his  friends.* 

Yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  he  was  often  in  difgrace 
with  Alexander,  and  once  or  twice  in  danger  too,  on  ac- 
count of  Hephaeftion.  In  the  firfr  place,  Hephaeftion 
gave  a  mufician  named  Evius,  the  quarters  which  the 
fervants  of  Eumenes  had  taken  up  for  him.  Upon  this, 
Eumenes  went  in  great  wrath  to  Alexander,  with  Men- 
tor^ and  cried,  "The  beft  method  they  could  take,  was 
*'  to  throw  away  their  arms,  and  learn  to  play  upon  the 
"  flute,  or  turn  tragedians."  Alexander  at  firft  entered 
into  his  quarrel,  and  fharply  rebuked  Hephaeftion  :  But 
he  foon  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  the  weight  of  his 
difpleafure  upon  Eumenes  ;  thinking  he  had  behaved 
with  more  difrefpecl  to  him  than  refentment  againit  He- 
phaeftion. 

Again  ;  when  Alexander  wanted  to  fend  out  Nearchus 
with  a  fleet  to  explore  rhe  coafts  of  the  ocean,  he  found 
his  treamry  low,  and  afked  his  friends  for  a  fiipply* 
Among  the  reft  he  applied  to  Eumenes  for  three  hundred 
talents,  who  offered  him  only  a  hundred,  and  aiTured 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhould  find  it  difficult  to  collect 
that  fum  by  his  ftewards.  Alexander  refufed  the  offer, 
but  did  not  remonftrate  or  complain.  However,  he  or- 
dered his  fervants  privately  to  let  fire  to  Eumenes's  tent, 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  carry  out  his  money,  and  be 
openly  convicted  of  the  falfity.  It  happened  that  the 
tent  was  entirely  confumed,  and  Alexander  was  forry  on 

*  Alexander  had  married  Statira,  theeldeft  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  given  the  youngeft,  named  Trypetis,  to  Hephasftion.  This  was 
a  meaiure  well  calculated  for  eftablifhing  him  and  his  pofterity  on 
the  Perfian  throne  ;  but  it  was  obnoxious  to  jthe  Macedonians. 
Therefore  to  lupport  it  on  one  hand,  and  to  obviate  inconveniences 
on  the  other,  he  iele£led  eighty  virgins  out  of  the  moft  honorable 
families  in  Perfia,  and  periuaded  his  principal  friends  and  officers 
to  marry  them. 

+  Mentor  was  brother  to  Memnon,  whofe  widow  Barfine  was 
Alexander's  miftrefs.  He  was  alio  brotherinlaw  to  Ariabazus  ; 
and  thefecond  Barfine,  whom  Eumenes  married,  feemsto  have  been 
daughter  to  Memnon  and  Mentor's  lifter. 
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account  of  the  lofs-of  his  papers.  There  was  gold  and 
filver  found  melted,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  talents,  yet  even  then  the  king  took  none  of  it. 
And  having  written  to  all  his  grandees  and  lieutenants,  to 
fend  him  copies  of  the  defpa'ches  that  were  loft,  upon 
their  arrival,  he  put  them  again  under  the  care  of  Eu- 
menes. 

Some  time  after,  another  difpute  happened  between  him 
and  Hephaeftion,  on  account  of  fome  prefent  from 
the  king  to  one  of  them.  Much  fevere  and  abufive  lan- 
guage patTed  between  them,  yet  Alexander,  for  the  pref- 
ent, did  not  look  upon  Eumenes  with  the  lefs  regard, 
But,  Hephaeftion  dying  foon  after,  the  king,  in  his  un« 
fpeakable  affliction  for  that  lofs,  expreffed  his  refentment 
againft  all  who  he  thought  envied  that  favorite  while  he 
lived,  or  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Eumenes  was  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  mod  fufpefted  of  fuch  fentiments,  and  he  often 
mentioned  the  differences,  and  the  fevere  language  thofe 
difference  had  produced.  Eumenes,  however,  being  an 
artful  man,  and  happy  at  expedients,  made  the  very  per- 
son through  whom  he  had  loft  the  king's  favor,  the 
means  of  regaining  it.  He  feconded  the  zeal  and  appli- 
cation of  Alexander,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Hephaef- 
tion. He  fuggefted  fuch  inftances  of  veneration  as  he 
thoipght  might  do  moft  honor  to  the  deceafed,  and  con- 
tributed largely  and  freely  out  of  his  own  purfe,  towards 
the  expenfes  of  his  funeral. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  great  quarrel  broke 
out  between  the  phalanx  and  the  late  king's  friends  and 
generals.  Eumenes  in  his  heart,  fided  with  the  phalanx, 
but  in  appearance  flood  neuter,  as  a  perfon  perfectly  in- 
different ;  faying,  it  did  not  become  him,  who  was  a 
ftranger,.  to  interfere  in  the  difputes  of  the  Macedonians. 
And  when  the  other  great  officers  retired  from  Babylon, 
he  flayed  there,  endeavoring  to  appeafe  that  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  to  difpofe  them  to  a  reconciliation. 

After  thefe  troubles  were  paft,  and  the  generals  met 
to  confult  about  dividing  the  provinces  and  armies  among 
them,  the  countries  afiigned  Eumenes,  were  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  the  coaft  of  the  Sea  of  Pontus,  as 
far  as  Trapezus.  Thefe  countries  were  not  then  fubjecl 
to  the  Macedonians,  for  Ariarathres  was  king  of  them  ; 
but  Leonatus  and  Antigonus  were  t(3  go  with  a  great 
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army,  and  put  Eumenes  in  pofTefTion.  Antigonus,  now 
elated  with  power,  and  defpifing  all  the. world,  gave  no 
-attention  to  the  letters  of  Perdiccas.  But  Leonatus 
marched  down  from  the  upper  provinces  into  Phrygia, 
and  promifed  to  undertake  the  expedition  for  Eumenes. 
Immediately  after  this,  Hecatasus,  a  petty  tyrant  in  Car- 
dia,  applied  to  Leonatus,  and  defired  him  rather  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
foefieged  in  Lamia.*  Leonatus  being  inclined  to  go, 
called  Eumenes,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  him  to  He- 
catasus.  They  had  long  had  fufpicions  of  each  other  on 
account  of  a  family  difference  in  point  of  politics  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  Eumenes  had  only  ace u fed  Heca- 
tseus  of  fetting  himfelf  up  tyrant  in  Cardia,  and  had  en- 
treated Alexander  to  reftore  that  people  to  their  liberty. 
He  now  defired  tobeexcufed  taking  a  fhare  in  the  Grecian 
expedition,  alleging  he  was  afraid  Antipater,  who  had 
long  hated  him,  to  gratify  himfelf  as  well  as  Hecafaeus, 
would  make  fome  attempt  upon  his  life.  Upon  which, 
Leonatus,  placing  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  opened 
to  him  all  his  heart.  He  told  him  the  atfifting  Antipater 
was  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and  that  he  defigned,  as  on 
as  he  landed  in  Greece,  to  aflert  his  claim  to  Macedonia. 
At-the  fame  time  he  fhowed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  f 
in  which  me  invited  him  to  Pella,  and  promifed  to  give 
him  her  hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  Antipater,  or 
whether  he  defpaired  of  any  fervice  from  Leonitus,  who 
was  extremely  obftinatein  his  temper,  and  followed  every 
impulfe  of  a  precipitate  ambition,  he  withdrew  from  him 
in  the  ni  ght  with  all  his  equipage,  which  confifled  of 
three  hundred  horfe,  two  hundred  of  his  domeflics,  well 
armed,  and  all  his  treafu re,  amounting  to  five  thoufand 
talents.  -With  this  he  fled  to  Perdiccas  ;  and,  as  he  ac- 
quainted that  general  with  the  fecret  defigns  of  Leonatus, 
he  was  immediately  taken  into  a  high  degree  of  favor, 
and  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  his  councils.  In  a  little  time, 
too,  Perdiccas  in  perfon  conduit ed  him  into  Cappadocia, 
with  a  great  army  ;  took  Ariarathes  prifoner,  fubdued  all 
the  country,  and  eflablifhed  Eumenes  in  that  government; 

*  A  city  of  Theflaly. 
t  The  fifcer  of  Alexander. 
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in  confequence  of  which  Eumenes  put  the  cities  under 
the  direction  of  his  friends,  placed  guards  and  garrifons, 
with  proper  officers  at  their  head,  and  appointed  judges 
and  fuperintendants  of  the  revenue  ;  Perdiccas  leaving 
the  entire  difpofition  of  thofe  things  to  him.  After  this, 
he  departed  with  Perdiccas  ;  choofing  to  give  him  that 
teftimony  of  ref'pect,  and  not  thinking  it  confident  with 
his  intereft  to  be  abfent  from  his  court.  But  Perdiccas, 
fatisfied  that  he  could  himfelf  execute  the  deiigns  he  was 
meditating,  and  perceiving  that  the  provinces  he  had  left 
behind,  required  an  able  and  faithful  guardian,  feut  back 
Eumenes  when  he  had  reached  Cilicia.  The  pretence 
was,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  real  intention,  that  he  mould  f  ecu  re 
the  adjoining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  diftuibed 
by  the  practices  of  Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  fanguine  purfuits,  and  un- 
bounded vanity.  Eumenes,  however  endeavored  to  keep 
him  to  his  duty,  by  foothing  applications.  And  as 
he  faw  the  Macedonian  infantry  were  become  extremely 
infolent  and  audacious,  he  applied  himfelf  to  raifing  a  bo- 
dy of  cavalry,  which  might  be  a  counterpoife  againft 
them.  For  this  purpofe  he  remitted  the  taxes,  and  gave 
other  immunities  to  thofe  of  his  province  who  were  good 
horfemen.  He  alfo  bought  a  great  number  of  horfes, 
and  difrributed  them  among  fuch  of  his  courtiers  as  he 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  in-;  exciting  them  by  hon- 
ors and  rewards,  and  training  them  to  ftrength  and 
(kill,  by  a  variety  of  exercifes.  The  Macedonians, upon 
this,  were  differently  affected,  fome  with  aftonifhment, 
and  others  with  joy,  to  fee  a  body  of  cavalry  collected,  to 
the  number  of  fix  thoufand  three  hundred,  and  trained  in 
fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time. 

About  that  time,  Craterus  and  Antipater,  having  re- 
duced Greece,  pa(fed  into  Afia,  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Perdiccas  j  and  news  was  brought  that  their  firft  inten- 
tion was  to  enter  Cappadocia.  Perdiccas  himfelf  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Ptolemy  ;  he  therefore  appointed  Eu- 
menes commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  and  wrote  to  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  general,  whom  he  had  inverted 
with  difcretionary  powers.  Alcetas  plainly  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  that  injunction  ;    alleging  that  the  Macedo- 
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nians  would  be  afhamed  to  fight  Antipater  ;  and  as  for 
Craterus,  their  affedtion  for  him  was  fiich  that  they  would 
receive  him  with  open  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
vi/ible  that  Neoptolemus  was  forming  fome  treacherous 
fcheme  againft  Eumenes  ;  for  when  called  upon,  he  re- 
fufed  to  join  him,  and,  inftead  of  that,  prepared  to  give 
him  battle. 

,  This  was  the  firft.  occafion  on  which  Eumenes  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  forefight  and  timely  preparations.  For, 
though  his  infantry  were  beaten,  with  his  cavalry  he  put 
Neoptolemus  to  flight,  and  took  his  baggage.  And  while 
the  phalanx  were  difperfed  upon  the  purfuit,  he  fell  upon 
them  in  fuch  good  order  with  his  horfe,  that  they  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  an  oath  to  ferve 
him.  Neoptolemus  collected  fome  of  the  fugitives,  and 
retired  with  them  to  Craterus  and  Antipater.  They  had 
already  fent  ambafTadors  to  Eumenes,  to  defire  him  to 
adopt  their  interefts,  in  reward  of  which  they  would  con- 
firm to  him  the  provinces  he  had,  and  give  him  others, 
with  an  additional  number  of  troops  ;  in  which  cafe  he 
would  find  Antipater  a  friend  inftead  of  an  enemy,  and 
continue  in  friendship  with  Craterus,  inftead  of  turning 
his  arms  againfl  him. 

Eumenes  made  anfwer  to  thefe  propofals,  "  That 
"  having  long  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with  Anti- 
*'  pater,  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  his  friend,  at  a  time 
*l  when  he  faw  him  treating  his  friends  as  To  many  ene- 
*'  mies.  As  for  Craterus,  he  was  ready  to  reconcile  him 
"  to  Perdicoas,  and  to  compromife  matters  between  them 
"  upon  juft  and  reasonable  terms.  But  if  he  mould  be- 
*'  gin  hoftilities,  he  would  fupport  his  injured  friend  while 
"  he  had  an  hour  to  live,  and  rather  facrifice  life  itfelf 
f  than  his  honor." 

When  this  anfwer  was  reported  to  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus, they  took  fome  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  meas- 
ures they  fhouid  purfue.  Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  ar- 
riving, gave  them  an  account  of  the  battle  he  had  loft,  and 
requefted  afliftance  of  them  both,  but  particularly  of 
Craterus.  He  faid,  "  The  Macedonians  had  fo  extraor- 
"  dinary  an  attachment  to  him,  that  if  they  faw  but  his 
*'  hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of  his  tongue,  they  would  im- 
"  mediately  run  to  him  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands." 
Indeed,  the  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great  among 
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them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  mod  of  them 
wiShed  to  be  under  his  command.  They  remembered  the 
rides  he  had  run  of  embroiling  himfelf  with  Alexander  for 
their  fakes  ;  how  he  had  combated  the  inclination  for  Per- 
fian  fafliions  which  infenfibly  grew  upon  him,  and  fup- 
ported  the  cuftoms  of  his  country  againSl  the  infults  of 
barbaric  pomp  and  luxury. 

Craterus  now  fent  Antipater  into  Cilicia,  and  taking 
a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  himfelf,  marched  along 
with  Necptolemns  againSt  Eumenes.  If  Eumenes  fore- 
faw  his  coming  and  was  prepared  for  it,  we  may  impute 
it  to  the  vigilance  necefTary  in  a  general  ;  we  fee  nothing* 
in  that  of  Superior  genius.  But  when,  beSides  his  con- 
cealing from  the  enemy  what  they  ought  not  to  difcover, 
he  brought  his  own  troops  to  aftion,  without  knowing 
who  was  their  adverfary,  and  made  them  ferve  againft 
Craterus,  without  finding  out  that  he  was  the  officer  they 
had  to  contend  with;  in  this  we  fee  characleriirical  proofs 
of  generalfhip.  For  he  propagated  a  report,  that  Neop- 
tolemus,  afliSted  by  Pigris,  was  advancing  again  with 
fome  Cappadocian  and  Paphlagonian  horfe.  The  night 
he  defigned  to  decamp,  he  fell  into  a  found  Sleep,  and  had. 
a  very  extraordinary  dream.  He  thought  he  favv  two 
Alexanders  prepared  to  try  their  Strength  againit  each 
other,  and  each  at  the  head  of  a  phalanx.  Minerva  came 
to  fupport  the  one  and  Ceres  the  other.  A  Sharp  conflict 
enfued,  in  which  the  Alexander  aflifted  by  Minerva,  was 
defeated,  and  Ceres  .crowned  the  victor  with  a  wreath  of 
corn.  %  He  immediately  concluded  that  the  dream  was  in 
his  favor,  becauSe  he  had  to  fight  for  a  country  which 
was  moSr.  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  had  then  fo  excellent 
a  crop,  well  advanced  towards  the  Sickle,  that  the  whole 
face  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  profound  peace.  He 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when  he  found 
the  enemy's  word  was  Miner<va  and  Alexander  ;  and  in 
opposition  to  it  he  gave  Ceres  and  Alexander.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  ordered  his  men  to  crown  themfelves,  and  to  cover 
their  arms  with  ears  of  corn.  He  was  feveral  times  upon 
the  point  of  declaring  to  his  principal  officers  and  cap- 
tains what  adverfary  they  had  to  contend  with  ;  thinking 
it  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  keep  to  himfelf  a  fecret 
fo  important,  and  perhaps  neceSTary  for  them  to  know,- 
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Yet  he  abode  by  his  firft  refolution,  and  trufted  his  own 
heart  only  with  the  danger  that  might  enfue. 

When  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  fet  any 
Macedonian  to  engage  Craterus,  but  appointed  to  that 
charge  two  bodies  of  foreign  horfe,  commanded  by  Phar- 
nabazus  the  fon  of  Artabazus,  and  Phcenix  of  Tenedos. 
They  had  orders  to  advance  on  the  firft  fight  of  the  ene- 
my, and  come  to  clofe  fighting,  without  giving  them 
time  to  retire  ;  and  if  they  attempted  to  freak  or  fend  any 
herald,  they  were  not  to  regard  it.  For  he  had  ftrong 
spprehenfions  that  the  Macedonians  would  go  over  to 
Craterus,  if  they  happened  to  know  him.  Eumenes  him- 
ielf,  with  a  troop  of  three  hundred  feiect  horfe,  went  and 
potted  himfelf  in  the  right  wing,  where  he  fhould  have  to 
•act  againft  Neoptolemus.  When  they  had  palled  a  little 
hill  that  feparated  the  two  armies,  and  came  in  view, 
they  charged  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  Craterus  was 
extremely  furprifed,  and  expreffed  his  refentment  in  ftrong 
terms  againft  Neoptolemus,  who,  he  thought,  had  de- 
ceived him  with  a  pretence  that  the  Macedonians  would 
change  fides.  However,  he  exorted  his  officers  to  be- 
have like  brave  men,  and  flood  forward  to  the  encounter. 
In  the  firft  fhock,  which  was  very  violent,  the  fpears  were 
foon  broke,  and  they  were  then  to  decide  the  difpute  with 
ihe  fword. 

The  behavior  of  Craterus  did  no  difhonor  to  Alex- 
ander. He  killed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  over- 
threw many  others  who  affailed  him  in  front.  But  at  iaft 
he  received  a  fide  blow  from  a  Thracian,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  Many  palfed  over  him  without  know- 
ing him  ;  but  Georgias,  one  of  Eumene's  officers,  took 
notice  of  him  ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  his  perfon, 
leaped  from  his  horfe  and  guarded  the  body  ;  it  was  then, 
however,  too  late  ;  he  was  at  the  laft  extremity,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  Neoptolemus  engaged  Eumenes. — 
The  moft  violent  hatred  had  long  fubfifted  between  them, 
and  this  day  added  flings  to  it.  They  knew  not  one  ano- 
ther in  the  two  firft  encounters,  but  in  the  third  they  did  ; 
and  then  they  ruffied  forward  impetuoufly  with  fwords 
drawn  and  loud  fhouts.  The  flicck  their  horfes  met  with  was 
fa  violent,  that  it  refembled  that  of  two  galleys.     The 
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fierce  antagonifts  quitted  the  bridles,  and  laid  hold  on- 
each  other  ;  each  endeavoring  to  tear  off  the  helmet  or 
the  brealtplate  of  his  enemy.  While  their  hands  were 
thus  engaged,  their  nodes  went  from  under  them  ;  and 
as  they  fell  to  the  ground  without  quitting  their  hold, 
they  wre'tled  for  the  advantage.  Neoptolemus  was  be- 
ginning to  rife  firft,  when  Eumenes  wounded  him  in  the 
ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon  his  feet  before  him. 
Neoptolemus  being  wounded  in  one  knee,  fupported  him- 
felf  upon  the  other,  and  fought  with  great  courage  under- 
neath, but  was  not  able  to  reach  his  adverfary  a  mortal 
blow.  At  laft  receiving  a*  wound  in  the  neck,  he  grew 
faint,  and.  ftretched  himlelf  upon  the  ground.  Eumenes, 
with  all  the  eagernefs  of  inveterate  hatred,  haftening  to 
ftrip  him  of  his  arms,  and  loading  him  with  reproaches, 
did  not  obferve  that  his  fword  was  flill  in  his  hand  ;  fo 
that  Neoptolemus  wounded  him  under  the  cuirafs,  where 
it  touches  upon  the  groin.  However,  as  the  ftroke  was 
but  feeble,  the  apprehenfions  it  gave  him  were  greater 
than  the  real  hurt. 

When  he  had  defpoi led  his  adverfary,  weak  as  he  was 
with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  legs  and  arms,  he 
mounted  his  horfe  and  made  up  to  his  left  wing,  which  he 
fuppofed  might  (till  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  There, 
being  informed  of  the  fate  of  Craterus,  he  haftened  to 
him  ;  and  finding  his  breath  and  his  fenfes  not  quite  gone, 
he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  wept  over  him,  and  gave  him 
Jiis  hand.  One  while  he  vented  his  execrations  upon 
Neoptolemus,  and  another  while  he  lamented  his  own  ill 
fortune,  and  the  cruel  neceffity  he  was  under  of  coming 
to  extremities  with  his  molt  intimate  friend,  and  either 
giving  or  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  this  battle  about  ten  days  after  the  form- 
er. And  it  raifed  him  to  a  high  rank  of  honor,  becaufc 
it  brought  him  the  palm  both  of  capacity  and  courage, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  expofed  him  to  the  envy  and  ha- 
tred both  of  his  allies  and  his  enemies.  It  feemed  hard 
to  them,  that  a  ftranger,  a  foreign  adventurer,  mould 
have  deftroyed  one  of  the  greateft  and  mod  illuftrious  of 
the  Macedonians  with  the  arms  of  thofe  very  Macedoni- 
ans. Had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Craterus  been  brought 
fooner  to  Perdiccas,  none  but  he  would  have  fvvayed  the- 
Macedonian  fceptre.     But  he  was  flaifl  in  a  mutiny  in 
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Egypt,  two  days  before  the  news  arrived.  The  Mace- 
donians were  fo  much  exafperated  again  ft  Eumenes  upon 
the  late  event,  that  they  immediately  decreed  his  death, 
Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  war  which  was  to  carry  that  decree  into  execution. 
Mean  time  Eumenes  went  to  the  king's  horfes  which  were 
pasturing  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  took  Mich  as  he  had  oc- 
cafion  for,  but  gave  the  keepers  a  difcharge  for  them. 
When  Antipater  was  apprifed  of  it,  he  laughed,  and  faid, 
*'  He  could  not  enough  admire  the  caution  of  Eumenes, 
"  who  rauft  certainly  expect  to  fee  the  account  of  the 
M  king's  goods  and  chattels  ftated  either  on  one  fide  or 
*c  other." 

Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Lydia  near  Sardis,  both  becaufe  he  was  ftrong  in  cavalry, 
and  becaufe  he  was  ambitious  to  fhow  Cleopatra  what  a 
refpeclable  force  he  had.  However,  at  the  requeft  of 
that  princefs,  who  was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any  caufe 
of  complaint,  he  marched  to  the  Upper  Phrygia,  and 
wintered  in  Celaenae.  There  Alcetas,  Polemon  and  Do- 
eimus,  contended  with  him  for  the  command  ;  upon 
which  he  faid,  ¥  This  makes  good  the  obfervation, 
"  Every  one  thinks  of  advancing  himfelf,  but  no  one 
"  thinks  of  the  danger  that  mav  accrue  to  the  public 
"  weal." 

He  had  promifed  to  pay  his  army  within  three  days, 
and  as  he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  fold  them  all  the 
farms  and  caftles  in  the  country,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple and  cattle  that  were  upon  them.  Every  captain  of  a 
Macedonian  company,  or  officer  who  had  a  command  in 
the  foreign  troops,  received  battering  engines  from  Eu- 
menes ;  and  when  he  had  taken  the  cattle,  he  divided  the 
ipoil  among  his  company,  according  to  the  arrears  due 
to  each  particular  man.  This  reftored  him  the  affections 
of  the  foldiers  ;  infomuch,  that  when  papers  were  found  in 
his  camp,  difperfed  by  the  enemy,  in  which  their  generals 
promifed  a  hundred  talents  and  great  honors  to  the  man. 
who  mould  kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
incenfed,  and  gave  order  that  from  that -time  he  fhould 
have  a  body  guard  of  a  thoufand  officerlike  men*  always 
sijbout  hi  en,  who  mould  keep  watch  by  turns,  and  be  in 
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waiting  day  and  night.  There  was  not  a  man  who  refufed 
that  charge;  and  they  were  glad  to  receive  from  Eumenes 
the  marks  of  honor,  which  thofe  who  were  called  the 
king's  friends,  ufed  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  royalty. 
For  he  too  was  empowered  to  diftribute  purple  hats  and 
rich  robes,  -which  were  eonfidered  as  the  principal  gifts 
the  kings  of  Macedon  had  to  beftow. 

Profperity  gives  fome  appearance  of  higher  fentiments 
even  to  perfons  of  mean  fpirit,  and  we  fee  fomething  of 
grandeur  and  importance  about  them  in  the  elevation 
where  Fortune  has  placed  them.  But  he  who  is  infpired 
by  real  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  will  mow  it  moft  by 
the  dignity  of  his  behavior  under  loffes,  and  in  the  molt 
adverfe  fortune.  So  did  Eumenes.  When  he  had  loft  a 
battle  to  Antigonus  in  the  territory  of  the  Orcynians  in 
Cappadocia,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers, 
though  he  was  forced  to  fly  himfelf,  he  did  not  fuffer  the 
traitor  to  efcape  to  the  enemy,  but  took  him  and  hanged 
him  upon  the  fpot.  In  his  flight  he  took  a  different  way 
from  the  purfuers,  and  privately  turned  round  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  regain  the  field  of  battle.  There  he  en- 
camped, in  order  to  bury  the  dead,  whom  he  celledted, 
and  burnt  with  the  doorpofts  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  bodies  of  the  officers  and  common  foldiers  were 
burnt  upon  feparate  piles  ;  and  when  he  had  raifed  great 
monuments- of  earth  over  them,  he  decamped.  So  that 
Antigonus  coming  that  way  afterwards,  was  aftonifhed  at 
his  firmnefs  and  intrepidity. 

Another  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of  Antigonus, 
and  c<nild  eafily  have  taken  it,  together  with  many  per- 
fons of  free  condition,  a  great  number  of  flaves,  and  all 
the  wealth  which  had  been  amaffed  in  fo  many  wars,  and 
the  plunder  of  fo  many  countries.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
his  men,  when  pofTeffed  of  fuch  riches  and  fpoils,  would 
think  themfelves  too  heavy  for  flight,  and  be  too  effemi- 
nate to  bear  the  hardfhip  of  long  wandering  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  yet  time,  he  knew,  was  his  principal  refource 
ibr  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  fenfible  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the 
Macedonians  from  flying  upon  the  fpoil,  wheD  it  was  fo 
much  within  reach.  He  therefore  ordered  them  to  refrefh 
themfelves,  and  feed  their  horfes,  before  they  attacked 
the  enemy.     la  the  mean  time  he  privately  feat  a  meifen* 
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ger  to  Menander,  who  efcorted  the  baggage,  to  acquaint 
him,  "That  Eumenes,  in  confideration  of  the  friendship 
"  which  had  fubfifted  between  them,  advifed  him  to  pro- 
H  vide  for  his  fafety,  and  to  retire  as  faft  as  poflible 
"from  the  plain,  where  he  might  eafily  be  furrounded, 
"  to  the  foot  of  the  neighboring  mountain,  where  the 
"  cavalry  could  not  aft,  nor  any  troops  fall  upon  his 
"  rear." 

Menander  foon  perceived  his  danger,  and  retired.  Af- 
ter which,  Eumenes  fent  out  his  fcouts  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  foldiers,  and  commanded  the  latter  to  arm  and 
bridle  their  horfes,  in  order  for  the  attack.  The  fcouts 
brought  back  an  account  that  Menander  had  gained  a  fi- 
tuation  where  he  could  not  be  taken.  Hereupon  Eumenes 
pretended  great  concern,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  We 
are  told,  that  upon  the  report  Menander  made  of  this 
affair  to  Antigonus,  the  Macedonians  launched  out  in 
the  praifes  of  Eumenes,  and  began  to  regard  him  with 
an  eye  of  kindnefs,  for  acting  fo  generous  a  part,  when 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  enflaved  their  children  and 
dishonored  their  wives.  The  anfwer  Antigonus  gave 
them  was  this:  "Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was 
"  for  your  fake  he  let  them  go  :  It  was  for  his  own.  He 
"did  not  choofe  to  have  fo  many  Shackles  upon  him, 
•'  when  he  defigned  to  fly." 

After  this,  Eumenes,  being  forced  to  wander  and  fly 
from  place  to  place,  Spoke  to  many  of  his  foldiers  to 
leave  him  ;  either  out  of  care  for  their  fafety,  or  becaufe 
he  did  not  choofe  to  have  a  body  of  men  after  him,  who 
were  too  few  to  Stand  a  battle,  and  too  many  to  fly  in  pri- 
vacy. And  when  he  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Nora,*  on 
the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  with  only  five 
hundred  horfe  and  two  hundred  foot,  there  again  he  gave 
all  fuch  of  his  friends  free  leave  to  depart,  as  did  not 
like  the  inconveniences  of  the  place,  and  the  meannefs 
of  diet, f  and  difmiifed  them  wirh  great  marks  of  kind- 
nefs. 

In  a  little  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and,  before  he 
formed  that  Siege,  invited  him  to  a  conference.  Eumenes 
anfwered,  "Antigonus  had  many  friends  and  generals 
M  to  take  his  place,  in  cafe  of  accidents  to  himfelf  ;  but 

*  It  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference.. 
+  A  hundred. left  him  upon  this  offer, 
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"  the  troops  he  had  the  care  of,  had  none  to  command 
"  or  to  protect  them  after  him,"  he  therefore  infifted 
that  Antigonus  mould  fend  hoftages,  if  he  wanted  to  treat 
with  him  in  perfon.  And  when  Antigonus  wanted  him  to 
make  his  application  to  him  firft,  as  the  greater  man,  he 
faid,  "While  I  am  matter  of  my  fword,  I  fhall  never 
think  any  man  greater  than  myfelf."  At  laft  Antigo- 
nus fent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  into  the  fort  as  a  hcftage, 
and  then  EuBnenes came  out  to  him.  They  embraced  with 
great  tokens  of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  intimate 
friends  and  companions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lafted  a  considerable  time, 
Eumenes  made  no  mention  of  fecurity  for  his  own  life, 
or  of  an  amnefty  for  what  was  palled.  Inftead  of  that,  he 
infifted  on  having  the  government  of  his  provinces  con- 
firmed to  him,  and  confiderable  rewards  for  his  fervices 
befides  ;  infomuch  that  all  who  attended  on  the  occafion, 
admired  his  firmnefs,  and  were  aftonifhed  at  his  greatnefs 
of  mind. 

During  the  interview,  numbers  of  the  Macedonians 
ran  to  fee  Eumenes;  for,  after  the  death  of  Craterus, 
no  man  was  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  army  as  he.  But 
Antigonus,  fearing  they  fhould  offer  him  fome  violence, 
called  to  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance  ;  and  when  they  ftill 
kept  crowding  in,  ordered  them  to  be  driven  off  with 
ftones.  At  laft  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  keeping  off 
the  multitude  with  his  guards,  with  fome  difficulty  got 
him  fafe  again  into  the  caftle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigonus  drew  a  line 
of  circinnvallation  round  the  place,  and  having  left  a 
fufficient  number  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  liege,  he  re- 
tired. The  fort  was  abundantly  provided  with  corn, 
water,  and  fait,  but  in  want  ©f  every  thing  elfe  requifite 
for  the  table.  Yet  with  this  mean  provision  he  furnifhed 
out  a  cheerful  entertainment  for  his  friends,  whom  he  in- 
vited in  their  turns  ;  for  he  took  care  to  feafon  his  provi- 
sions with  agreeable  difcourfe  and  the  utmoft  cordiality, 
His  appearance  was,  indeed,  very  engaging.  His  coun- 
tenance had  nothing  of  a  ferocious  or  war  worn  turn,  but 
was  fmooth  and  elegant  ;  and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs 
was  fo  excellent,  that  they  might  feem  to  have  come  from 
the  chiflel  of  the  ftatuary.  And  though  he  was  not  very- 
eloquent,  he  had  a  foft  and  perfuafive  way  of  fpeaking, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  his  epiftles, 
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He  obfervefi,  that  the  greateft  inconvenience  to  tbe 
garrifon  was  the  narrownefs  of  the  fpace  in  which  they 
were  confined,  enclofed  as  it  was  with  frnall  houfes,  and 
the  whole  of.it  not  more  than  two  furlongs  in  circuit  j 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  take  their  food  without  ex- 
ercife,  and  their  horfes  to  do  the  fame.  To  remove  the 
languor  which  is  the  confequence  of  that  want,  as  well 
as  to  prepare  them  for  flight,  if  occafion  fhould  offer,  he 
affigned  a  room  fourteen  cubits  long,  the  large!!  in  all  the 
Fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  gave  them  orders  grad- 
ually to  mend  their  pace.  As  for  the  horfes,  he  tied 
them  to  the  roof  of  the  frable  with  ftrong  halters.  Then 
he  raifed„  their,  heads  and  foreparts  by  a  pulley,  till  they 
could  fcarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  forefeet,  but, 
at  the  fame  time  they  ftood  firm  upon  their  hindfeet. 
In  this  pollure  the  grooms  plied  them  with  the  whip  and 
the  voice;  and  the  horfes,  thus  irritated  bounded  fu- 
rioufly  on  their  hindfeet,  or  (trained  to  let  their  fore-" 
feet  on  the  ground  ;  by  which  efforts  their  whole  body 
was  exercifed,  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and  in  a  foam. 
After  this  exercife,  which  was  no  bad  one  either  for  fpeed 
or  ftrength,  they  had  their  barley  given  them  boiled,  that 
they  might  fooner  defpatch,  and  better  digeft  it. 

As  the  fiege  was  drawn  out  to  a  confiderable  length, 
Antigonus  received  information  of  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  Macedonia,  and  of  the  troubles  that  prevailed  there 
through  the  an  im  off  ties  between  Caflander  and  Polyper- 
chon.  He  now  bade  adieu  to  all  inferior  profpecls,  and 
grafped  the  whole  empire  in  his  fcliemes  ;  m  confequence 
of  which,  he  wanted  to  make  Eumenes  his  friend,  and 
bring  him  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  to  him  Hieronymus,*  with  pro- 
pofals  of  peace,  on  condition  he  took  the  oath  that  was 
offered  to  him.  Eumenes  made  a  correction  in  the  oath, 
and  left  it  to  the  Macedonians  before  the  place  to  judge 
which  form  was  the  moft  reafonable.  Indeed,  Antigonus, 
to  fave  appearances,  had  flightly  mentioned  the"  royal 
family  in  the  beginning,  and  all  the  reft  ran  in  his  own 

*  Hieronymus  was  of  Cardia,  and  therefore  a  countryman 'of 
Eumenes.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  thofe  princes  who  divided^ 
Alexanders  dominions  among  them,  and  of  their  iucceffors. 
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same.  Eumenes,  therefore,  put  Olympias  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood  firft ;  and  he  propofed  to  engage  himfelf  by 
oath  of  fealty  not  to  Antigonus  only,  but  to  Olympias, 
and  the  princes  her  children.  This  appearing  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians much  more  confident  with  juftice  than  the  other, 
they  permitted  Eumenes  to  take  it,  and  then  raifed  the 
fiege.  They  likewife  fent  this  oath  to  Antigonus,  requir- 
ing him  to  take  it  on  the  other  part. 

Mean  time  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappadocians  all 
the  hoftages  he  had  at  Nora,  and  in  return  they  furniflied 
him  with  horfes,  beafis  of  burden,  and  tents.  He  alfo 
collected  great  part  of  his  foldiers  who  had  difperfed 
themfelves  after  his  defeat,  and  were  draggling  about  the 
country.  By  this  means  he  affembled  near  a  thoufand 
horfe,*  with  which  he  marched  off  as  fa  ft  as  poilible  j 
rightly  judging  he  had  much  to  fear  from  Antigonus. 
For  that  general  not  only  ordered  him  to  be  befieged 
again,  and  (hut  up  with  a  circular  wall,  but,  in  his  letters, 
expreffed  great  refentment  againft  the  Macedonians  for 
admitting  the  correction  of  the  oath. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to  place,  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  Macedonia,  in  which  the  people  de- 
clared their  apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of  An- 
tigonus ;  and  others  from  Olympias,  wherein  (he  invited 
him  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  tuition  and  care  of 
Alexander's  fon,  whole  lite  (he  conceived  to  be  in  danger. 
At  the  fame  time,  Polyperchon  and  king  Philip  fent  him 
orders  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Antigonus  with  the 
forces  in  Cappadocia.  They  empowered  him  alfo  to  take 
five  hundred  talents  cut  of  the  royal  treafure  at  Quinda,f 
for  the  reeftabliihment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much 
more  as  he  mould  judge  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
war.  Antigenes  and  Teutamus  too,  who  commanded  the 
Argyrafpides^  had  directions  to  fupport  him. 

Thele  officers,  in  appearance,  gave  Eumenes  a  kind  of 
reception,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  difcover  the  envy 
and  jealoufy  they  had  in  their  hearts,  and  how  much  they 
difdained  to  act  under  him.  Their  envy  he  endeavored 
to  remove,  by  not  taking  the  money,  which  he  told  them 
iie  did  not  want.     To  remove  their  obftinacy  and  ambi- 

*  Diodortis  Siculus,  fays  two  thoufend. 
+  la  Caria. 
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tion  for  the  firft  place,  was  not  fo  eafy  an  affair;  for, 
though  they  knew  not  how  to  command,  they  were  re- 
folved  not  to  obey.  In  this  cafe  he  called  in  the  affiftance 
of  fuperftition.  He  faid,  Alexander  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  fhowed  him  a  pavillion  with  royal  furni- 
ture, and  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  it,  after  which  that 
prince  declared,  "  If  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
"  defpatch  bufinefs  there,  he  would  be  with  them,  and 
"profper  every  meafure  and  action  which  commenced 
*'  under  his  aufpices."* 

He  eafily  perfuaded  Antigenes  and  Teutamus  to  believe 
he  had  this  vifion.  They  were  not  willing  to  wait  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  choofe  to  difhonor  his  commiffion  by  go- 
ing to  them.  They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal  pavillion, 
and  a  throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  thither  they  repaired  to  confult  upon  the  molt 
important  affairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher  provinces, 
and,  upon  the  way,  were  joined  by  Peuceftas,  a  friend  of 
Eumenes,  and  other  governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the 
Macedonians  were  greatly  Strengthened,  both  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  in  the  moil  magnificent  provifion  of  all  the 
requisites  of  war.  But  power  and  affluence  had  rendered 
thefe  governors  fo  untraceable  in  fociety,  and  fo  diffolute 
in  their  way  of  living,  fince  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
they  came  together  with  a  fpirit  of  defpotifm,  fo  nurfed 
by  barbaric  pride,  that  they  foon  became  obnoxious  to 
each  other,  and  no  fort  of  harmony  could  fubfift  between 
them.  Betides  they  flattered  the  Macedonians  without 
any  regard  to  decorum,  and  fupplied  them  with  money  in 
fuch  a  manner,  for  their  entertainments  and  facrifices, 
that,  in  a  little  time,  their  camp  looked  like  a  place  of 
public  reception  for.  every  fcene  of  intemperance ;  and 
thofe  veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military  appoint- 
ments, as  the  people  are  for  their  votes  in  a  republic. 

*  In  confequence  of  this,  according  to  Diodorus,  Eumenes  p»o- 
pofed  to  take  a  fum  out  of  the  treafury,  fufficient  for  making  a  throne 
of  gold  ;  to  place  upon  that  throne  the  diadem,  the  fceptre  and 
crown,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  that  prince  ; 
that  every  morning  a  facrifice  fhould  be  offered  him  by  all  the  offi- 
cers ;  and  that  all  ordSrs  fhould  be  iffued  in  his  name.  A  ftroke 
of  policy  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  Eumenes. 
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Eumenes  foon  perceived  that  the  new  arrived  grandees 
defpifed  each  other,  bat  were  afraid  of  him,  and  watched 
an  opportunity  to  kill  him.  He  therefore  pretended  he 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  borrowed  large  fums  of  thoie 
that  hated  him  moft,*  in  order  that  they  might  place  fome 
confidence  in  him,  or  at  leaft  might  give  up  their  designs 
upon  his  life  out  of  regard  to  the  money  lent  him.  Thus 
he  found  guards  for  himfelf,  in  the  opulence  of  others  ; 
and  though  men  in  general  feek  to  lave  their  lives  by 
giving,  he  provided  for  his  fafety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians  took  bribes 
of  all  who  wanted  to  corrupt  them,  and,  like  a  kind  of 
guards,  daily  attended  the  gates  of  thole  that  affected  the 
command.  But,  when  Antigonus  came  and  encamped 
over  againft  them,  and  affairs  called  for  a  real  general, 
Eumenes  was  applied  to,  not  only  by  the  foldiers,  but 
the  very  grandees,  who  had  taken  fo  much  Mate  upon 
them  in  time  of  peace  and  pleafure,  freely  gave  place  to 
him,  and  took  the  pcft  he  afligned  them  without  murmur- 
ing. Indeed,  when  *Antigonus  attempted  to  pafs  the  river 
Pafitigris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  guard  it,  got  any  intelligence  of  his  motions  ;  Eu- 
menes alone  was  at  hand  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  he  did  it  fo 
effectually,  that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bodies 
and  made  four  thoufand  prifoners. 

The  behavior  of  the  Macedonians,  when  Eumenes 
happened  to  be  fick,  frill  more  particularly  (hewed,  that 
they  thought  others  fit  to  direct  in  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, and  the  folemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the 
only  perfon  among  them  fit  to  lead  an  army.  For,  Peu- 
ceftas  'having  feafted  them  in  a  fumptuous  manner  in 
Perfia,  and  given  each  man  a  iheep  for  facrifice,  hoped 
to  be  indulged  with  the  command.  A  few  days  after,  as 
they  were  marching  againft  the  enemy,  Eumenes  was  fo 
dangeroufly  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter, at  fome  diftance  from  the  ranks,  left  his  reft,  which 
was  very  precarious,  ftiould  be  difturbed  with  the  noife. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  enemy  fuddenly  made 
their  appearance,  for  they  had  palled  the  intermediate 
hills,  and  were  now  defcending  into  the  plain.  The 
luftre  of  their  golden  armor  glittering  in  the  .fun,  as 
they  marched  down  the  hill,  the  elephants  with  their^tow-; 
ers  on  their  backs,  and  the  purple  vefts  which  the  cavalry 
*  Four  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
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ufed  to  wear  when  they  were  advancing  to  the  combat, 
ftruck  the  troops  that  were  to  oppofe  them  with  fuch  fur- 
prifr,  that  the  front  halted,  and  called  out  for  Eumenes  ; 
declaring  that  they  would  not  move  a  ftep  farther,  if  he 
had  not  the  direction  of  them.  At  the  lame  time  they 
grounded  their  arms,  exhorted  each  other  to  Hop,  and  in- 
fixed that  their  officers  mould  not  hazard  an  engagement 
without  Eumenes. 

Eumenes  no  fooner  heard  this  than  he  advanced  with 
the  utmoft  expedition,  battening  the  flaves  that  carried  the 
litter.  He  likewife  opened  the  curtains,  and  ftretched  out 
his  hand  in  token  of  his  joy.  On  the  firft  fight  of  the 
general  of  their  heart,  the  troops  fainted  him  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian language)  clanked  their  arms,  and,  with  loud 
ffiouts,  challenged  the  enemy  to  advance,  thinking  them- 
felves  invincible  while  he  was  at'ltheir  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  fome  prifonsrs,  that 
Eumenes  was  fo  extremely  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to-be 
carried  in  a  litter,  concluded  he  thould  find  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  beating  the  other  generals  ;  and  therefore, 
flattened  to  the  attack.  Butwhen  he.  came  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  army,  and  faw  in  what  excellent  order  it  was 
drawn  up,  he  flood  ftill  fome  time,  in  fiient  admiration. 
At  latt,  fpying  the  litter  carried  about,  from  one  wing  to 
the  other,  he  laughed  out  aloud,  as  his  manner  was,  and 
faid  to  his  friends,  "Yon  litter  is  the  tiling  that  pitches 
the  battle  againft  us."  Afcer  this  he  immediately  re- 
treated to  his  intrenchments.* 

*  There  are  fome  particulars  in  Diodorus,  which  deferve  to  be 
iaferted  here.  Aft,er  the  two  armies  were  feparated,  without  coming 
to  action,  they  encamped  about  three  furlongs  diftance  from  each 
other  ;  and  Antigonus  loon  finding  the  country  where  he  lay  io  much 
exhaufted,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  iubfift,  lent  dep- 
uties to  the  confederate  army,  to  foliritthem,  especially  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,  and  the  old  Macedonian  corps,  to  deiert  Eumenes, 
and  to  join  him  ;  which,  at  this  time,  they  rejected  with  the  high- 
eft  indignation.  After  the  deputies  were  difmified,  Eiynenes  came 
into  the  aflembly,  and  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following  fable  : 
*'  A  lion  once  hilling  in  love  with  a  young  damfel,  demanded  her 
«'  in  marriage  of  her  lather.  The  father  made  anfwer,  That  he  look- 
"  ed  on  fich  an  alliance  as  a  great  honor  to  his  family,  but  flood 
"  in  fe^r  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  left,  upon  any  trifling  diiputethat 
"  might  happen  between'  them  after  marriage,  he  might  exercife 
*'  them  a  little  tpo  haftily  upon  his  daughter.  To  remove  this 
'*  objection,  the  amorous  lion  caufed  both  his  nails  and  teeth  to  be 
"  drawn  immediately  ;  whereupon  theTather  took  a  cudgel,  and 
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The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered  themfelves  from 
their  fears,  before  they  began  to  behave  again  in  a  difor- 
derly  and  mutinous  manner  to  their  officers,  and  fpread 
themfelves  over  aimed  all  the  provinces  of  Gabene,  for 
winter  quarters  ;  infenmch,  that  the  firft  were  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thoufand  furlongs  from  the  laff.  Antigonus 
being  informed  of  this  circumllance,  moved  back  againfi 
them,  without  lofing  a  moment's  time.  He  took  a  rug- 
ged road,  that  afforded  no  water,  becaufe  it  was  the 
fhorteft  ;  hoping,  if  he  fell  upon  them  while  thus  dif- 
perfed,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  their  officers  to  af- 
femble  them. 

However,  as  foon  as  he  had  entered  that  defolate  coun- 
try, his  troops  were  attacked  with  fuch  violent  winds, 
and  fever e  frofts,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  proceed  ; 
and  they  found  it  necefTary  to  light  many  fires.  For  this 
reafon  their  march  could  not  be  concealed.  The  barba- 
rians, who  inhabited  the  mountains  that  overlook  the  de- 
fert,.  wondering  what  fuch  a  number  of  fires  could  mean, 
fent  fome  perfons  upon  dromedaries  to  Peuceftas,  with  an 
account  of  them. 

Peucefias,  diffracted  with  terror  at  this  news,  prepared 
for  flight,  intending  to  take  with  him  fuch  troops  as  he 
could  collect  on  the   way.     But  Eumenes  foon  difoelled 

"  foon  got  rid  of  his  enemy."  u  This,"  continued  he,  "  is  the  very 
"  thing  aimed  at  by  Antigonus,  who  is  liberal  in  promifes,  till  he 
"  has  made  himfelf  matter  of  your  forces,  and  then  beware  of  his 
"  teeth  and  paws."  A  few  days  after  this,  Eumenes  having  intelli- 
gence that  Antigonus  intended  to  decamp  in  the  night,  prefently 
gueiTed  that  his  deiign  was  to  feek  quarters  of  rtfrelhment  for  his 
army  h*the  rich  diitri£l  of  Gabene.  To  prevent  this,  and,  at  the 
fame,  time  to  gain  a  paiTage  into  that  country,  he  inftru&ed  fome  fol- 
diers  to  pretend  they  were  defeiters,  and  fent  them  into  the  camp  of 
Antigonus,  where  they  reported  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack 
him  in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  But  while  Antigonus's  troops 
were  under  arms.  Eumenes  marched  for  Gabene,  which,  at  length, 
Antigonus  fufoected  ;  and,  having  given  proper  orders  to  his  foot, 
marched  immediately  after  him  with  his  cavalry.  Early  in  the  morn*, 
ing,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  difcerned  Eumenes,  with  his  army  be- 
low ;  and  Eumenes,  upon  fight  of  the  cavalry,  concluding  that  the 
whole  army  of  Antigonus  was  at  hand  faced  about,  and  difpofed 
his  troops  in  order  to  battle.  Thus  Eumenes  was  deceived  in  his 
turn  ;  and,  as  loon  as  Antigonus's  infantry  came  up,  a  fharp  aftioa 
followed,  in  which  the  viftory  feemed  won  and  loft  feveral  times. 
At  laft,  however,  Antigonus  had  vifibly  the  worft,  being  forced  to 
withdraw,  by  long  marches,  into  Media.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 
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their  fears  and  uneafinefs,  by  promifing  fo  to  impede  the 
enemy's  march,  that  they  would  arrive  three  days  later 
than  they  were  expected.  Finding  that  they  liftened  to 
him,  he  fent  orders  to  the  officers  to  draw  all  the  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  affemble  them  with  fpeed.  At 
the  fame  time  he  took  his  horfe,  and  went  with  his  col- 
leagues to  feek  out  a  lofty  piece  of  ground,  which  might 
attract  the  attention  of  the  troops  marching  below.  Hav- 
ing found  one  that  anfwered  his  purpofe,  he  meafured  it, 
and  caufed  a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper  inter- 
vals, fo  as  to  refemble  a  camp. 

When  Antigonus  beheld  thofe  fires  upon  the  heights, 
lie  was  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  For  he  thought  the  enemy 
were  apprifed  of  his  intention  forne  time  before,  and 
ta  ere  come  to  meet  hira.  Not  choofmg,  therefore,  with 
forces  fo  harrafTed  and  fatigued  with  their  march,  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  troops  that  were  perfectly  frefh,  and  had 
wintered  in  agreeable  quarters,  he  left  the  fhort  road, 
and  led  his  men  through  the  towns  and  villages  ;  giving 
them  abundant  time  to  refrelh  themfelves.  But  when  he 
found  that  no  parties  came  out  to  gall  him  in  his  march, 
which  is  ufual  when  an  enemy  is  near,  and  was  informed, 
by  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  that  they  had  feen  no 
troops  whatever,  nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon  the  hills, 
he  perceived  that  Eumenes  had  outdone  him.  in  point  of 
generalfhip  ;  and  this  incenfed  him  fo  much,  that  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  refolution  to  try  his  firength  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

Mean  time  the  greater!  part  of  the  forces  repairing  to 
Eumenes,  in  admiration  of  his  capacity,  defired  him  to 
take  the  fole  command.  Upon  this,  Antigenes  and  Ten- 
tamus,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Argyrafpdes^  were 
fo  exafperated  with  envy,  that  they  formed  a  plol  again  ft 
his  life  ;  and  having  drawn  into  it  molt  of  the  grandees 
and  generals,  they  confulted  upon  a  proper  time  and 
method  to  take  him  off.  They  all  agreed  to  make  ufe  of 
him  in  the  enfuing  battle,  and  to  affafTmate  him  imme- 
diately after.  But  Eudamus,  mailer  of  the  elephants, 
and  Phaedimus,  privately  informed  Eumenes  of  their  re- 
folutions  ;  not  out  of  any  kindnefs  or  benevolent  regard, 
but  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  lofing  the  money  they 
had  lent  him.  He  commended  them  for  the  honor  with 
which  they  behaved,  and  retired  to  his  tent.  There  he 
told  his  friends^  "  That  he  lived  among  a  herd  of  favage 
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hearts,"  and  immediately  made  his  will.  After  which, 
he  defiroyed  all  his  papers,  left",  after  his  death,  charges 
and  impeachments  mould  arife  againft  the  perfo.ns  who 
wrote  them  in  confequence  of  the  fecrets  difcovered 
there.  He  then  considered,  whether  he  mould  put  the 
enemy  in  tlie  way  of  gaining  the  victory,  or  take  his 
flight  through  Media  and  Armenia  into  Cappadocia  ;  but 
he  could  not  fix  upon  any  thing  while  his  friends  flayed 
with  him.  After  revolving  various  expedients  in  his  mind, 
which  was  now  almofl:  as  changeable  as  his  fortune,  he 
drew  up  the  forces,  and  endeavored  to  animate  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  On  the  other  hand,  thepba- 
lanx  and  the  Argyrafpldes  bade  him  be  of  good  courage, 
alluring  him,  that  the  enemy  would  not  Hand  the  encoun- 
ter. For  they  were  veterans  who  had  ferved  under  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  and,  like  fo  many  champions  of  the 
ing  ring  had  never  had  a  fall  to  that  day.  Many  of  them 
were  feventy  years  of  age,  and  none  lefs  than  fixty.  So 
that  when  they  charged  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  they 
cried  out,  "Villains,  you  fight  againft  your  fathers!" 
Then  they  fell  furioufly  upon  his  infantry,  and  fooa 
routed  them.  Indeed,  none  of  the  battalions  could  ftand 
the  mock,  and  the  molt  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  upon  the 
fpot.  But  though  Antigonus  had  fuch  bad  fuccefs  in  this 
quarter,  his  cavalry  were  victorious,  through  the  weak 
and  daftardly  behavior  of  Peuceftas,  and  took  all  the 
baggage.  Antigonus  was  a  man  who  had  an  excellent 
prefence  of  mind  on  the  moft  trying  occafions,  and  here 
the  place  anpl  the  occafion  befriended  him.  It  was  a  plain 
open  country,  the  foil  neither  deep  nor  hard,  but,  like 
the  feafhore,  covered  with  a  fine  dry  fand,  which  the 
trampling  of  fo  many  men  and  horfes,  during  the  action, 
reduced  to  a  fmall  white  duit,  that  like  a  cloud  of  lime, 
darkened  the  air,  and  intercepted  the  profpect  ;  fo  that  it 
was  eafy  for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unperceived. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Teutamus  lent  fome  of  his 
corps  to  Antigonus,  to  defire  him  to  reftore  the  baggage. 
He  told  them,  he  would  not  only  return  the  Argyrafpldes 
their  baggage,  but  treat  them  in  all  refpects,  with  the 
greateft  kindnefs,  provided  they  would  put  Eumenes  in 
his  hands.  The  Argyrafpldes  came  into  that  abominable 
meafure,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  alive 
to  his  enemies.     In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  they  au~ 
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preached  him  unfufpected,  and  planted  themfelves  about 
him.  Some  lamented  the  lofs  of  their  baggage  ;  fome 
defired  him  to  afflime  the  fpirit  of  victory,  which  he  bad 
gained  ;  others  accufed  the  reft  of  their  commanders.. 
Thus  watching  their  opportunity,  they  fell  upon  him,  took 
away  his  fword,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his 
own  girdle. 

Nicanor  was  fent  by  Antigonus  to  receive  him.  But, 
as  they  led  him  through  the  midft  of  the  Macedonian?, 
he  defired  firft  to  fpeak  to  them  ;  not  for  any  requeft  he 
had  to  make,  but  upon  matters  of  great  importance  to 
them.  Silence  being  made,  he  ateended  an  eminence,, 
and  urctchir.g  out  his  hands,  bound  as  they  were,  he  faid  : 
"  What  trophy,  ye  vileft  of  all  the  Macedonians  !  What 
"  trophy  could  Antigonus  have  wifhed  to  raife,  like  this 
"  which  you  are  raifing,  by  delivering- up  your  general 
*'  bound  ?  Was  it  not  bafe  enough  to  acknowledge  your- 
"  felves  beaten,  merely  for  the  fake  of  your  baggage,  as 
*'  if  victory  dwelt  among  your  goods  and  chattels,  and 
"not  upon  the  points  of  your  Iwords ;  but  you  raufl 
"  alio  fend  your  general  as  a  ranfom  for  that  baggage  ? 
"  For  my  part,  though  thus  led,  I  am  not  conquered  j. 
"  I  have  beaten  the  enemy,  and  am  ruined  by  my  fel- 
u  low  foldiers.  But  I  conjure  you  by  the  god  of  armies,* 
*{  and  the  awful  deities  who  prefide  over  oaths,  to  kill- 
tl  me  here  with  your  own  hands.  If  my  life  be  taken 
M  by  another,  the  deed  will  (till  be  yours.  Nor  will  An- 
"  tigonus  complain,  if  you  take  the  workout  of  liis  hands  j 
"  for  he  wants  not  Eumenes  alive,  but  Eumenes  dead. 
'•'  If  you*  choofe  not  to  be  the  immediate  inftruments, 
<{  loofe  but  one  of  my  hands,  and  that  fhail  do  the  bufi- 
**  nefs.  If  you  will  not  truft  me  with  a  fword,  throw  me 
*<  bound  as  I  am  to  wild  beafts.  If  you  comply  with 
"  this  laft  requeft,  I  acquit  ycu  of  all  guilt  with  refpect 
"  to  rae,  and  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your  general 
**  like  the  beft  and  honefteft  of  men." 

The  reft  of  the  troops  received  this  fpeech  with  figh^ 
and  tears,  and  every  expretlion  of  forrow  ;  but  the  Argy- 
rafpldes  cried  out,  '■'  Lead  him  on  and  attend  not  to 
*'  his  trifling.  For  it  is  no  fuch  great  matter,  if  an  exe- 
*'  erable  Cherfoneiian,  who   has  harrafled  the  Macedo~ 

*  Jupiter 
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**  nians  with  infinite  wars,  have  caufe  to  lament  his  fare  5 
«<  as  it  would  be,  if  the  bed  of  Alexander's  and  Philip's 
"  foktiers  fhouid  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors, 
"and  have  their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And 
"  have  not  our  wives  already  palfed  three  nights  with  our 
**  enemies  r"     So  faying  they  drove  him  forward. 

Antigonus,  fearing  fome  bad  confequence  from  the 
crowd  (for  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  his  camp)  fent  out 
ten  of  his  bed  elephants,  and  a  corps  of  fpearmen,  who 
were  M-edes  and  Parthians,  to  keep  them  oft".  Ke  could 
not  bear  to  have  Eumenes  brought  into  his  prefence,  be- 
caufe  of  the  former  friendly  connexions  there  had  been 
between  them.  And  when  thofe  who  took  the  charge  ot 
him,  afked,  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept  ? 
Ue  faid,  "  So  as  you  would  keep  an  elephant  or  a  lion.'*" 
Neverthelefs,  he  foon  felt  fome  irapreffions  of  pity,  and 
ordered  them  to  take  oil  his  heavy  cha:ns,  and  allow  him 
a  fervant  who  had  been  accudomed  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
iikewife  permitted  fuch  of  his  friends  as  defired  it,  to  pafs 
whole  days  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  neceffary  re- 
frefnments.  Thus  he  fpent  fome  coniiderable  time  in  de- 
liberating how  to  difpofe  of  him,  and  fometimes  liltened 
to  the  applications  and  promifes  of  Nearchus  the  Cre- 
tan, and  his  own  fon  Demetrius,  who  made  it  a  point  to 
lave  him.  But  all  the  other  officers  infilled  that  he  fbouid 
be  put  to  death,  and  urged  Antigonus  to  give  direction* 
for  it. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  Eumenes  afked  his  keeper,. 
Onomarchus,  "  Why  Antigonns,  now  he  had  got  his 
44  enemy  into  his  power,  did  not  either  immediately  def- 
"  patch  him,  or  generoufly  releafe  him  ?'"'  Onomarchus 
anfwered,  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  "  That  in  the  bat- 
"  tie,  and  not  now,  he  mould  have  been  fo  ready  to 
'♦'meet  death."  To  which  Eumenes  replied,  "  Ey  heav- 
"  en  I  was  fo  !  Afk  thofe  who  ventured  to  engage  me, 
"  if  I  was  not.  I  do  not  know  that  I  met  with  a  better 
"  man  than  myfelf." — "■Well,"  faid  Onomarchus,  "  now 
"  you  have  found  a  better  man  than  yourfelf,  why  do  not 
u  you  patiently  wait  his  time  V* 

When  Antigonus  had  refolved  upon  his  death,  he  gave 
©rders  that  he  mould  have  no  kind  of  food.  By  this  means 
in  two  or  three  days  time,  he  began  to  draw  near  his  end  : 
And  then  Antigonus,  being  obliged  to  decamp  upon  feme/ 
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fudden  emergency,  fent  in  an  executioner  to  defpatch  hira. 
The  body  he  delivered  to  his  friends,  allowing  them  to 
burn  it  honorably,  and  to  collect,  the  afb.es  into  a  filver 
urn,  in  order  to  their  being  fent  to  his  wife  aud  children. 
Thus  died  Eumenes  :  And  divine  juftice  did  not  go  far 
to  feek  inftruments  of  vengeance  againff.  the  officers*  and 
foldiers  who  had  betrayed  him.  Antigonus  himfelf  de- 
tefting  the  Argyrafpides  as  impious  and  favage  wretches, 
ordered  Ibyrtius,  governor  of  Arachofia,f  under  whole 
direction  he  put  them,  to  take  every  method  to  deftroy 
them  ;  fo  that  not  one  of  them  might  return  to  Mace* 
donia,  or  fet  his  eyes  upon  the  Grecian  fea. 


SERTORIUS  AND  EUMENES 

COMPARED. 

X  HESE  are  the  molt  remarkable  particulars  which 
hiftory  has  given  us  concerning  Eumenes  and  Serto- 
rius. And  now  to  come  to  the  comparifon  :  We  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  that  though  they  were  both  ftrangers,  aliens, 
and  exies,  they  had,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  the  com- 
mand of  many  warlike  nations,  and  great  and  refpectable 
armies.  Sertorius,  indeed,  has  this  advantage,  that- his 
fellow  warriors  ever  freely  gave  up  the  command  to  him 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  merit  ;  whereas  many  difputed 
the  poft  of  honor  with  Eumenes,  and  it  was  his  actions 
•nly  that  obtained  it  for  him.  The  officers  of  Sertorius 
were  ambitious  to  have  him  at  their  head  j  but  thofewho 
acled  under  Eumenes,  never  had  recourfe  to  him,  till  ex- 
perience had  mowed  them  their  own  incapacity,  and  the 
necefiity  of  employing  another. 

The  one  was  a  Roman,  and  commanded  the  Spaniards 
and  Lufitanians,  who  for  many  years  had  been  fubject  t© 

*  Antvgenus,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Silver  Shields,  was,  by 
erder  of  Antigonus,  put  in  a  coffin,  and  burnt  alive.  Eudamus, 
Celbahus,  and  many  others  of  the  enemies  of  Eumenes,  experienc- 
ed a  like  fate. 

t  A  province  of  Parthia,  near  Battriaaa. 
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Home  ;  the  other  was  a  Cherfonefian,  and  commanded 
the  Macedonian?,  who  had  conquered  the  whole  world. 
It  fliould  be  confidered  too,  that  Sertorius  the  more  eafily 
made  his  way,  becaufe  he  was  a  fenator,  and  had  led  ar- 
mies before  ;  but  Eumenes,  with  the  difreputation  of 
having  been  only  a  Secretary,  raifed  himfelf  to  the "  firft 
military  employments.  Nor  had  Eumenes  only  fewer  ad- 
vantages, but  greater  impediments  alfo  in  the  road  to  hon- 
or. Numbers  oppofed  him  openly,  and  as  many  formed 
private  defigns  againft  his  life  \  whereas  no  man  ever  op- 
pofed Sertorius  in  public,  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the 
iaft,  that  a  few  of  his  own  party  entered  upon  a  private 
fcheme  to  defiroy  him.  The  dangers  of  Sertorius  were 
generally  over,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory  ;  and  the 
dangers  of  Eumenes  grew  out  of  his  very  victories, 
among  thofe  who  envied  his  fuccefs. 

Their  military  performances  were  equal  and  fimilar, 
but  their  difpcfitions  were  very  different.  Eumenes  loved 
war,  and  had  a  native  fpirit  of  contention  ;  Sertorius 
loved  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  former  might  have 
lived  in"  great  fecurity  and  honor,  it  he  would  not  have 
frood  iii  the  way  of  the  great  ;  but  he  rather  chofe  to 
tread  for  ever  in  the  uneafy  paths  of  power,  though  he 
had  to  fight  every  ftep  he  took  ;  the  latter  would  gladly 
have  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs,  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war,  to  defend  himfelf  again!! 
his  reftlefs  perfecutors.  For  Antigonus  would  have  taken 
pleafure  in  employing  Eumenes,  if  he  would  have  given 
up  the  difpute  for  fuperioriry,  and  been  content  with  the 
(ration  next  to  his  ;  whereas  Pornpey  would  not  grant 
Sertorius  his  requeit  to  live  a  private  citizen.  Hence,  the 
one  voluntarily  engaged  in  war,  for  the  fake  of  gaining 
the  chief  command  ;  the  other  involuntarily  took  the 
command,  becaufe  he  could  not  live  in  peace.  Eumenes, 
therefore,  in  his  palTion  for  the  camp,  preferred  ambition 
to  fafety  ;  Sertorius  was  an  able  warrior,  but  employed 
his  talents  only  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  The  one  was 
not  apprifed  of  his  impending  fate  ;  the  other  expected 
his  every  moment.  The  one  had  the  candid  praife  of 
confidence  in  his  friends  ;  the  other  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  weaknefs  ;  for  he  would  have  fled,*  but  could  not. 

*  Upon  notice  of  the  intention  of  his  enemies  to  defiroy  hira 
after  the  battle,  he  deliberated  whether  he  fhould  give  up  the  vi^=. 
tory  to  Antigonus,  or  retire  into  Cappadocia. 
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The  death  of  Sertorius  did  no  difhonor  to  his  life  ;  he 
fuffered  that  from  his  fellow  foldiers  which  the  enemy 
could  not  have  effected.  Eumenes  could  not  avoid  his 
chains,  yet  after  the  indignity  of  chains,*  he  wanted  to 
live  ;  10  that  he  could  neither  efcape  death,  nor  meet  it 
as  he  ought  to  have  done;  but,  by  having  recoiirie  to 
mean  applications  and  entreaties,  put  his  mind  in  the 
power  of  the  man  who  was  only  mafter  of  his  body. 

*  This  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch's  account  of  him.  He 
©nly  defired  Antigonus  either  to  give  immediate  orders  for  his  ex- 
ecution, or  to  fhow  his  generouty  in  releafing  him. 
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